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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THB SECOND BDITION. 



The present Edition of the Lectures is printed 
in a form, and at a price more adapted to 
general circulation* 

The author desires to express his acknow- 
ledgments for the favourable manner in which 
the former edition has been received. It 
would have been gratifying to improve the 
work by adopting some valuable suggestions 
with which, from private communications, as 
well as from one of the organs of public 
criticism, he has been favoured ; but as this 
would have led to a considerable enlargement 
of the volume, and, as he conceives, would 
have altered the character and design of the 
work, he has felt himself under the necessity 
of omitting the additional matter which had 
been prepared, and of suffering the Lectures 
to appear entirely in their original form. 

Tynemonthy 7th of June, 1825. 
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PREFACE. 



The ©tibstance of the following illustrations 
was delivered to the congregation attending 
the Author's ministry, iii the ordinary course 
of pastoral instruction. For their use, in the 
first instance, they are now published ; and 
by them he trusts the present volume will 
be regarded as a proof of his lively concern 
for the diffusion of enlightened practical 
Christianity amongst them.— To those, 
beyond the circle of his immediate friends, 
who may honour these pages with a perusal, 
-it is, perhaps, necessary to introduce them 
by a few remarks. 

l%ere are, certainly, many works already 
on The Commandments ; and it may be said 
that any thing additional is uncalled for. 



VI PRSI'ACE. 

The author has reason to believe that some 
of the works referred to have been considered 
too voluminous for the habits of reading that 
obtain in the present day; some too brief, 
dry, and systematic, to excite much interest, 
— and others, either in danger of being over* 
looked, from their being surrounded by more 
tempting themes occurring in the Bodies of 
Divinity in which they have had a place,— 
or likely to produce a baneful impression 
by detaching the commandments from the 
doctrines of the Scriptures. 

The writer has frequently been asked for 
some single work, in which the requirements 
of the divine law were stated and discussed 
in an evangelical spirit; and being unable 
to find any thing likely to meet the inquiries, 
he was encouraged, after much deliberation, 
to supply, as well as he could, what many 
had felt to be a deficiency in this department 
of religious reading. 



PREFACK. VU 

The objects kept in view, in this publica* 
tion, are the developement of those feelings 
to which the authority of each command- 
ment is opposed, as they display themselves 
in. the existing state of society, whether 
without or within the pale of the professing 
christian church; and the earnest enforce- 
ment of those dispositions which the Divine 
Author of the Law approves, by motives 
draum from the discoveries of the gospel. 

As the Introductory Lecture exhibits the 
general views sustaining the conviction, — 
that it is the duty of christian teachers to 
obey the commandments of God themselves, 
and to urge them with all solemnity and 
plainness on their fellow-men, it would be 
superfluous in a preface, to vindicate a design 
arising from such views. 

How far the writer has succeeded in the 
attempt will be determined by the judg- 



ViU PREFACE. 

ment of the impartial reader. As the first 
publication of a young man, it has not been 
committed to the press without anxiety and 
fear* He wishes to benefit by the sugges- 
tions of the candid critic : — and for that suc- 
cess, without which the approbation of the 
wisest is a poor reward, he invokes on be- 
half of every reader the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, who alone can write the Law 
upon our hearts, and enable us to "perfect 
holiness in the fear of God/' 



Tynemouth, Northumberland, 
Ist of October, 1824. 



INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 



Matthew, v. 17—20. 



** nkik Mt that I am comelo destrajf the law, or the prephets: I am 
nui came to destroy , but to fulfil. For verily I §ay unto you, till 
heaven and earth pais, one Jot or oTie tittle ehaU in no wise pass from 
the law, tiUaUbe fvlftUed, Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of 
these iMst commandments, and shall teaeh men so, he shall be called 
the least in the kingdom of heaven : bat whosoever shall do and teaeh 
{them,) the same shall be called great in the kingdom qf heaven. For 
J say unto you, that except your righteousness shall exceed (the 
righteousness) of the scribes and pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
hito the kingdom of heaven,*' 

The Seimon on the Mount, of which these words 
form a part, was deliyered by Jesas Christ at the 
eommeucement of his public nunistry. He explains, 
in this discourse, the nature of that economy which 
he was introducing. On this subject there were 
many popular mistakes: among others, it seems 
to have been thought, that the authority of former 
dispensations was to be overturned, that the obliga- 
tion of established principles was to be relaxed. To 
confute this notion, the Divine Teacher asserts, that 
the design of his coming was ''not to destroy but to 
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2 INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

fulfil "the ancient revelations, — ^to substantiate the 
typical importance of the sacred ceremonies, — to 
accomplish the predictions of the holy seers, — ^to 
obey, and teach others to obey, the commandments 
of the moral law. He affirms the immutable nature, 
and the irreversible requirements, of the will of Grod. 
He assures his disciples, that he who in the slightest 
degree departs firom the most rigid demands of that 
wiU, and, either directly or indirectly, teaches others 
so to do, shall scarcely be esteemed as belonging to 
the christian church, or, if belonging to it, as the 
least worthy and consistent of its members; whilst, 
on the other hand, he who is obedient in all things, 
and by his instruction, persuasion, or example, in- 
fluences others to the same obedience, shall be ho- 
noured as an enlightened, decided, and useful subject 
of ''the kingdom of heaven." 

The scribes and pharisees gave the tone to the 
moral sentiments and habits of the time; and the 
mass of people were content to follow, at humble 
distance, in their steps. But this was not sufficient 
for the disciples of Christ, — ^would not admit them 
to the privileges of the new dispensation he was 
explaining, — ^would never secure their enjoyment of 
eternal life. " Except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and pharisees, ye 
shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.'^ 
Your righteousness must exceed tfaeir^s, in the prin- 
ciple from which it springs, — not, like their's, from 
pride and self-sufficiency, but from love; — in the 
motives by which it is influenced, — not the applause 
of mortals, but by the approbation of God, and the 
promotion of his glory :--^in the standard by which 
it is regulated, — ^not the traditions and specious ex- 
planations of the bribes and pharisees themselves, 
but by the full and spiritual meaning of the law; 
— ^in tne extent to which it is carried, — ^not merely to 
the visible observance, but also to tlie secret thoughts 
and feelings ; — in the efiect it produces on others,-*- 
not securing their admaration of your ostentalioos 
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virtue, and forcing them to submit to your usurped 
authority^ but leading tliem to admire the grace of 
God; to adore him in the purity and goodness of his 
law, and to emulate the example you have set them. 

The expositions of the law, wmch the Saviour has 
given in the remaining paragraphs of this discourse, 
sufficiently illustrate his meaning in the verses now 
before us. From them we learn the morality of the 
christian system; whUst we see that this ever has been, 
and ever must be, the virtue which God requires 
from men* 

Various reasons concur in urging us to a series of 
illustrations on this subject, — principally the two 
following : — 

First, The general ignorance of the meaning of 
the law of God, and its melancholy results. The 
reality of this ignorance we need not prove: its 
effects are manifest. It is the fruitful source of 
irreligion on the one hand, and of superstition on 
the other. In some instances, it produces the mur- 
murings of the sceptic, and the declamations of the 
iufidel ; in others, tiie presumption of the self-right- 
eous moralist, or tiie illusions cherished by the fiction 
of a future purgatory. We trace it in all the objec- 
tions which have been pressed against any doctrine 
essential to the gospel, in all the perversions to which 
these doctrines have been subjected, in all the ex- 
cuses which are made for every kind of sin, by every 
class of persons* 

Whence this ignorance, so various and so pemi- 
oious in its consequences, arises, it is not difficult to 
say. In most cases it is voluntary, — ^men will not 
give themselves the trouble to read and think about 
such irksome matters. In all cases, this ignorance 
is inci^eased by the pride of the heart, by the maxims 
of society, by absurd modes of education, and by 
Satanic ii^uence. 

Secondly; — The subserviency cf mch in^ries 
to 00 the purposes of the christian ministry ^ is ano- 
ther of ouar reasons for twtering on this course* 

B 2 



4 INTRODUCTORY LBCTURR. 

The preachers of the gospel generally lament the 
partial success of their exertions. The unwelcome 
truth is forced on our viewi by the senseless indif- 
ference of the multitude, by the extreme jealousy 
towards the peculiarities of the gospel displayed m 
the reflecting classes, by the stationary kind of piety 
which prevails with numbers by whom these pecu- 
liarities are professedly admired, and by the com- 
paratively lifeless and unproductive state of those 
for whom our better hopes are cherished. There is 
much outward decency ; much observance of divine 
institutions ; much professed regard to the Bible and 
all its principles; much interest taken in the tone^ 
and style, and other circumstances, incidental to the 
preacmng of the gospel; much excitement and pro- 
mise in the state of mind with which these things 
are attended to ; but where is the l^esult, the proof 
of being saved from sin, and enjoying fellowship with 
Christ, and triumphing in the hope of the gospel, and 
bringing forth the fruits of the Spirit in righteousness 
and true holiness ? 

We are led to think that there are some points on 
which all our hearts and consciences need to be more 
earnestly impressed, and these points we believe to 
be connected with the requirements and denuncia- 
tions of the law of God. 

But, there is a dread of legal preaching. If, by 
this phrase be meant, the preacning whicii fosters 
the hope of salvation because of our obedience to the 
law, such preaching is most solemnly proscribed in 
Scripture, for it is destructive of the very elements 
of the gospel. We are persuaded, however, that 
men would never venture on such preaching, if 
they understood the law of God ; neither did others 
imderstand it, could they endure to listen to such 
preaching. The best antidote to these delusions, then, 
is an exposition of the law, in all the l^readths and 
lengths of its requirements. 

But, if by legal preachine is meant, the faitiifiil 
and fervid enforcement of thdse commands on every 
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mail's conscience^ as the standard by which he is to 
walk now, and to be judged hereafter, whence, we 
Remand, the dread of such a style of preaching? 
Surely not from an enlightened regard to the honour 
of God; we know nothing of that honour, but as we 
study and obey his law. Surely, not from«an en-, 
lightened attachment to the gospel; we do not under, 
stand the gospel, but as it enlarges our conceptions 
of the divine law, and constrains us to fulfil it. If 
the gospel had not been intended to exalt the cha- 
racter of the law in our esteem, to enhance its 
authority, and, by reUeving the conscience from the 
guilt of haying broken it, to influence the heart to a 
steady obseryance of its precepts, the whole genius 
of the gospel must have been the reverse of what 
it is. In proportion as the law is explained, and 
really understood, God is honoured ; the conscience 
is enlightened; the gospel is valued; the necessity of 
holiness is acknowledged ; the grief of penitence is 
awakened ; the corruption of the heart is felt ; the 
atonement of the Saviour is embraced; the influence 
of the Spirit is implored ; the heart is purified ; the 
SQul is saved. These are the objects for which we 
preach; and, with a view to these, in reliance on. 
that blessing, without which our efforts must be use- 
less, we purpose, with special minuteness and fidelity, 
to illustrate and enforce, io some following discourses, 
the laws of God. They will be found to meet all the 
Subtleties of the heart, and to affect all the relations 
we sustain, whether towards God, as our Creator 
and Governor, or towards each other, in the various 
connexions and dependencies of the present state. 
They will derive illustration from the pages of history, 
and from passing events ; will be enforced by all the 
motives that can touch the conscience, influence the 
affections, or persuade the will ; and will have a dis. 
tinct reference to the disclosures of the last day, and 
the decisions of eternity. 

The present lecture is introductory : for the sake 
of explaining the nature of the law, to which onv. 
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6 IKTROIXUCTORV LSCTURB. 

appeal is to be made, and the purposes to vliicli it 
is adapted in the scheme of christiali instruction. 
Having explained this, some remarks will be o£Rered, 
illustrative of the extent to which obedience is de« 
manded. Afterwards, we shall point out its sanctions, 
and conclude with establishing the perpetuity of it$ 
obligations. 

First. The nature of the law. 

A law is that which directs, prescribes, or controuls. 
The Supreme Being orders all things '' according to 
the counsel of his own will ;"thaf counsel" is thei 
law by which his perfect nature acts, for his own 
glory. In subserviency to this end he has established 
laws in every part of his universe. The operation 
of matter on matter is guided by Him, according to 
certain fixed regulations, which have been called 
physical laws, or the laws of nature. The order in 
wUch mind is affected by external excitements, or 
by internal changes, is called intellectual, or a law 
of mind. The rules according to which rational in* 
telligences voluntarily act, are called mdhil, or laws 
of reason. By these latter, angels are governed; 
by these man is governed : because the actions of 
angels and of men are free, that is, regulated by dieir 
own choice, the law of their conduct is addressed 
to the mind, in order to regulate the choice, and, 
through the choice, to regulate the conduct. This 
law was made known to angels in a way which we 
are unable, and it does not concern us, to mvestigate. 
It was madte known to man, in the first instance, by 
direct revelation; was preserved by tradition and 
repeated intimations, until the shortening of the 
period of human life, when it was committed to 
writing ; and it has been elucidated in all the suc- 
cessive records of inspiration, by the prophets, by 
the evangelists who have written the life and the 
disdoorses of the Redeemer, and by the apostles 
whose instructions close the sacred canon. 

The law of God, contained in the Scriptures for 
the government of our conduct, is a part of that 
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supreme will by which all things ai^ directed. *' Of 
law/' says the eloquent Hooker, in closing the first 
book of his ' Ecclesiastical Polity/ ** of Taw there 
can be no lesis acknowledged, than that her seat is 
the bosom of Qod, her Toice the hannony of the 
world: all things, in heaven and earth, do her 
homage; the very least as feeling her care, and the 
greatest as not exempted from her power; both * 
angels and men, and creatures of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, 
yet ail with uniform consent, admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy/' 

llie law of righteousness was the original standard 
of the character of man. He was created in the 
image of Grod. That law, therefore, is as a mirror, 
in which the character of Grod is reflected. It con* 
stitutes the rule of human thoughts, feelings, words, 
and actions. As the law of God, it is authoritative, 
and ultimate. Addressed to beings capable of think, 
ing and imderstanding, it is intellipble. Designed 
for such as are to choose either right or wrong, and 
are held accountable for their choice, it is accom- 
panied by motives. Since it is a compendium of 
universal duty, it is comprehensive: insisting on 
certain great and original principles which lie at the 
spring of every action. As obedience was at first the 
happiness, and must for ever be essential to the hap- 
piness of rational beings, it is as benevolent as it is 
authoritative and comprehensive. 

To be acquainted with the law, then, is to be 
acquainted with God, as your Governor and Judge. 
This knowledge produces the conviction of sin ; and 
this alone can lead you to form any just conception 
of the necessity of the atonement of Christ. Where 
diis knowledge is vividly impressed on the mind of 
a Christian, how deeply does he feel his obligations , 
to the Saviour, and to the grace of the gospel! How 
humbly will he walk with Qod I How closely will 
he cling to the promises of spiritual influence to in- 
crease his light, and sanctity, and comfort! How 
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8 INTRODUCTORY LECTURE; 

pure, how lofty, how correct w31 be his notions of 
character, and his taste in morals ! How stadiously 
will he aim at conformity in all things to the stand- 
ard he is thus keeping in his view ! How sensitive 
must he be of his own deficiencies, which are sins ; 
and how vigilantly he will look around him in the 
scenes of allurement, and the lurking-places of the 
tempter! '' Helooketh into the perfect law of liberty, 
and continueth, and is a doer of the work, and is 
blessed in his deed." 

Secondly ; — Such being the nature and uses of the 
law of God, we shall endeavour, bri^y, to illustrate 
its extent. 

Human laws, being addressed to motives which 
influence the actions, are moral, and extend to all 
the actions that injure the temporal interests which 
the laws were intended to protect If you do any 
thing that is proved, in form, to injure the reputation; 
the liberty, the property, the civil and political 
privileges, of a member of the same community, yoti 
violate the laws of that community, and are liable to 
the penalties provided by the legislature for that 
specific case. But accusations are not always true; 
nor actions well defined: proofs are in many instances 
imperfect. Human jurisprudence cannot adapt itself 
to the endless shades and distinctions of conduct. 
Every crime committed, therefore, is not charged 
home; every injury sustained is not redressed; 
every end of justice is not reached. Human laws, 
the best, and best administered, are confessedly im- 
perfect, and therefore but partially adapted to the 
maintenance of social virtue and happiness. The 
principles of education, the discipline of domestic 
life, and. the confidence of friendship, are so many 
moral laws, contributing, in their measure, to the 
general amount of goodness and enjoyment. But 
many principles of education are bad; many plans 
of domestic discipline are vicious ; many alliances of 
friendship are preserved only by the torpor of the 
mind, or the absence of those conflicting interests 
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which draw the whole man into action* Even allow- 
ing for these laws all the perfection of which they 
are susceptible, the guardian of education can only 
watch the developement of feelings which may have 
been long cherished ; the wisest domestic discipline 
pan but check the excesses of the temper ; the most 
piercing eye of friendship can see no farther than the 
actions, or, at most, the indications of the countenance, 
or the style of conununication. 

Now mark how different the case is with the law 
of God. It has to do with actions which may never 
reach the community, never strike the observer of 
your manners, never incur the frown of parental dis- 
pleasure, never excite the suspicions of your friend. 
It. includes, indeed, all the other actions, and, by 
that law, whatever has grieved a parent, or wronged 
a friend, or injured a neighbour, will^ at length, be 
judged. But this is not all: the thought, the feeling, 
the wish, the resolution, the regret, the thousand 
subtle acts of the mind, which have been kept from 
utterance, by a sense of propriety, the fear or love of 
man, or a regard to present interests, or to future 
consequences; these, though approved and cherished 
only for a moment, are violations of the divine law, 
and, therefore^ sins. Need we prove this? Read 
the commandment, — ''Thou shalt not covet." Read 
Solomon,* — "The thought of foolishness is sin." 
Read Jeremiah,t — "The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked : who can know it ? 
I the Lord search the heart, I try the reins, even to 
give every man according to his ways, and according 
to the fruit of his doings." Read Paul, J — "I find 
then a law, that when I would do good, evil is pre- 
sent with me." Read the Saviour's own explanations 
of the law throughout the sermon on the mount. 

Thirdly^— The 'sanctions of the law are to be 
pointed out. 



* Proverbs, zxi^. 9. t Jeremiah, xvti. 9, 10. t Romans, vU. 21 . 
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The law is not a naked rule, a bare prescription 
of what is right. It demands obedience. No force 
is employed ; for, in the absence of force consists the 
distinction between a moral and a physical necemtj. 
But the law is accompanied by sanctions. It ad- 
dresses oar sense of misery, and onr love of happiness^ 
These are principles of wnich we cannot divest oar- 
selves, nor be divested. The benevolence of God 
renders it certain, that obedience to the law, in its 
most spiritaal extent, is happiness ; for, it was in this 
state of entire conformity to his law that man was 
made, and he was made happy. In this state the 
inhabitants of heaven are preserved, and they are 
happy. In tibe original righteousness, of which the 
law is the expression, Grod himself exists, and he 
is essentially, ineffably, eternally happy. It is not, 
then, a matter of simple promise, that happiness 
shall result from obedUence; there is the demon- 
stration in fact, that happiness and obedience are 
inseparable. 

The justice of Grod renders it eqaally certain, that 
disobedience to the law is virtual and essential 
misery. Perhaps you are not now sensiUe of this. 
But whenever you are withdrawn from the excite- 
ments of the present state, and launched into yonder 
world of truths, and spirits, and unchang^g destinies, 
if not awakened to a sense of this truth before you 
die, you must feel it, in untold and deepening agonies, 
throughout eternity ! 

Obedience and blessing, disobedience and the curse, 
holiness and heaven, impurity and hell; these are 
the unalterable connexions which constitute the 
sanctions of the law of God. These solemn sanctions 
are revealed in various forms and combmations. 
They occur in arguments, to convince our judgment; 
in commands, to touch our conscience ; m tiireats, 
to arouse our fears; in promises, to allure our 
hopes. They appear in descriptions, to picture on 
our imagination the awful or the blissful scenes of 
an endless futurity ; and they ure illustrated by facts. 
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to fix the attentioii and tp occupy th<a memoi^ with 
the reflections they saffgest. There is, therefore, no 
excuse for sin ; *\ all the world must become ffuilty 
before God." ''Enter not into judgment with thy 
servant, O Lord, I beseech thee, for in thy sight 
shall no flesh living be justified !" 

Fourthly; — ^We are to establish the perpetuity of 
those obligations under which we are placed by the 
divine law. 

The authoritv of the moral law is founded in the 
perfection of God, and extends over all the creatures 
whom he has rendered capable of obeying it, while 
that capabili^ exists. 

The cwabilily of obeying the law of God consists, 
it is sufficiency obvious, in a knowledge of its 
requirements akid sanctions, sufficient to direct the 
choice of the mind^ and in having physical power 
and opportunity to act as we have chosen. To 
ehoo$e in opposition to the requirements of the law, 
is to contract guUt, even though the power, or op* 
portunity, to carry tiie choice into execution, should 
be wanting. Obedience or disobedience lies essen- 
tially in the. choice ; and, when we are at liberty to 
act according to. our inclination, the choice will appear 
in the conduct* 

It has been imagined, on various grounds^ and by 
numerous clashes of religionists, that the authority 
of the divine law is not now in force. The notion 
has arisen, maiidy, from perverted views^ as we 
judge, of two cardinal points in the discoveries of 
revelation, — ^the total depravity of man, and the ex- 
clusive efficacy of the obedience of Christ, in the 
justification of believers. 

1. The depravity of man has "been regarded more 
as a ctdamity than as a crime* There are certain 
passages of l&ripture which represent men as " dead 
in sins," ''bound by Satan," such as "cannot ce^e 
from sin," having a " carnal mind,* which is enmity 
agmnst God," " not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be," "in the flesh, and therefore unable 
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12 INtRODtCTdRY lecture; 

to please God." "No man/' says Jesus, *S*,aii cumt» 
uoto me, except the Father, which hath sent me, 
draw him.'* Now such passages are, surely, intended, 
not to excuse, but to aggravate, the depravity and 
guilt of sinners ; describing, as they do, their stub* 
bornness and inveteracy. But they have been mis- 
understood; for some men will not apply to them 
the same mode of explanation which they do and 
must apply to similar expressions in common lan- 
guage. When you say of a profane man, that he 
cannot speak.without swearing ; of a drunkard, that 
he cannot live without intoxication; or of a selfish 
man, that he cannot do a generous turn ; or of a cruel 
man, that he is dead to every tender feeling ; you mean 
to express, in the strongest terms, the rooted habits 
of these men, and the criminality involved in the 
profanity of the first, the drunkenness of the second; 
the selfishness of the third, the cruelty of the fourth. 
You have no idea that their obligations to be devout 
and sober, and benevolent and kind, are, at all, les- 
sened by their criminality. You may thus detect the 
fallacy of supposing, that the criminality of men, in 
opposing the law of God, can, inany sense or degree; 
lessen their obligations to obey that law. In habittad 
unwillingness to render this obedience, human de- 
pravity consists. Human depravity cannot be proved, 
without acknowledging the permanent authority of 
the law; for when there is no law there is no trans- 
gression, and, consequently, nothing sinful. But the 
law is the image of God; the image of God is still the 
only condition in which man can be happy; and, there- 
fore, still the authoritative rule of duty. 

2. The assurance that the obedience of Christ is 
the ground of a believer's justification^ is another 
point, at which men have been led astray, by the 
same erroneous principle. The gospel has been op- 
posed to the law in a manner never warranted by 
the Scriptures ; the cross of the Saviour exalted on 
the ruins of his throne ; the law depicted in fright** 
ful charac^ters, as a most terrific adversary, and the 
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gospel represented^ on the contrary, as a cheering 
and protecting patron. Now, the law of God is 
"good," can be no man's enemy; but sin, by draw-^ 
ing men from the law,, is indeed thekr enemy ; and» 
the gospel is their friend, by reconciling them to the 
law; not only putting them in possession of eternal 
life on account of the Saviour's obedience, when they 
believe in his name, but inducing them to love the 
law which he obeyed, because he obeyed it for them, 
and, in the apostle's expressive phrase, to ^* delight 
in it, after the inward man/' 

The design of the Saviour's mediation is not, ex- 
clusively, to justify them that believe in him from 
the imputation of guilt. This as indeed of infinite 
consequence; ''for we are justified freely by his 
grace, through the redemption, that is in Christ 
Jesus ;" but this is introductory to something else. 
To purify us, to save us from our sins, to bring as 
nigh to God, to perfect us in all the will of God,-^— 
thus establishing his law in our consciences, our 
affections, and our doings, — these are the ulterior 
designs which, when completed, unite to produce 
that "glory," in which the work of redemption is 
to terminate. What is conviction of sin? a prac* 
tical acknowledgment, in the sinner's mind, of the 
authority and perfection of the law. What is con- 
version ? the turning of the heart to the statutes of 
the law. What is justification? imputing to him 
that believes in Jesus, the righteousness which ful- 
filled the law. What is holiness? spontaneous and 
l^teful obedience to the law. What are the pre- 
cepts of the gospel but amplifications and enforce^ 
ments of the law? What is heaven? the eternal 
and perfect conformity of the soul to the law of 
God, the satisfaction of being in his likeness. 

My brother, are you not hourly violating the 
spirit of the divine law? The Bible tells you, that 
jfou have forfeited Heaven, and that you have already 
merited, hell. By deeds of law; therofore, you are 
ijot notp jastified, and you never can be. You.Aatia 
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broken the law, and having broken it, you are 
miserable; however yon may for a season banish 
the sense of thai misery. You cannot undo what yon 
have done. You cannot render, at an^ future moment, 
more obedience than will be required at that mo- 
ment. You can never, by repentance, do more than 
your duly to repent, nor will you ever repent 
thoroughly, till your heart is affected by those con- 
ceptions of the purity of God, of the evil of sin, of 
the justice and grace that harmonize in the atone- 
ment, which the Spirit of Grod produces through the 
discoveries of the gospel. 

It is with a view, if possible, to awaken your 
interest in these great concerns, that we venture, in 
the following discourses, to set before you the com- 
mandments of God. 

Perhaps you are living in the total neglect of 
eerious practical religion. Are you not conscious, 
whatever be your excuse for this, that the reason is 
a secret and cherished disaffection to the authority, 
the purity, the strictness of the law of God? Have 
yau not often wished that this law were, in some 
respects, different from what it is? Have you never 
attempted to argue yourself into a disbelief of its 
authority over aU the motions of your inward man ? 
or, having failed in this, have you never exercised 
your ingenuity in softening the tone of its -require- 
ments, paring down its demands, making a thousand 
diowances for heedlessness, for temper, or for temp- 
tation, or for habits ; substituting paUiative epithets 
for those homely and humbling descriptions of your 
feelings, which startled or offended you, in the sim- 
plicity of divine truth? 

We are persuaded, that in this disaffection to the 
requirements of God's just and holy government, 
originates your indifference or your dislike to the 
communications of the gospel, x ou are not sensible 
of the vatoe of these communications to you, because 
you are not contemplating your character and destiny 
in the light, of these commandment^, by which 
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fliat character ig to be judged, and that destfny 
fixed. 

Did you really consider the truth, as it respeeta 
your present conditiony you would feel your danger; 
you would be urged to seek relief; you would gladly 
embrace the gospel, as coming from him who is the 
giver of the law ; you would rejoice to discover the 
adaptation of the gospel, its substance, its design, 
its very tone of address, to your own particular 
emergency. You woul4 be awed, indeed, by the 
eharacters of grandeur, and inflexibility, and rigour, 
with which the gospel invests the commandments 
you have broken ; but your awe would be mingled 
with delight, as you beheld their demands fulfilled, 
and their honour vindicated, in the obedience unto 
death of the Son of God: and, surely, under such 
impressions, you would kindle with the sanctified 
ambition of an apostle, and you would ** sufier the 
loss of all things, and count them dung, that you 
might win Christ, and be found in him, not having 
your own righteousness^ which is of the law, but 
that which is through the faith of Christ, the rig^e- 
ousness which is of Grod by faith." And you would 
prove that you were abiding in Him, by ** walking 
as He also walked/' 

But why are you not considering ?*--comparing 
yourself, as you are, with what, you are assured, 
Gtod most strictly requires that you should be ? 

The commandments are before you ; their mean- 
ing is powerfully illustrated in tlie general tenor, 
and in many particular passages, of the divine reve- 
lation; their dreadful sanctions are made known, 
and they are irreversible. You have capacity, you 
have opportunity, you have inducements, you have 
helps, for considering. The helps now afibrded you, 
if neglected, may soon be wiUidrawn. The induce- 
ments, whetiber terrible or tender, which surround 
you, if longer resisted, may lose their power to afiect 
you. The opportunity which now awaits you, of 
attending to the "things that belong to your peace,'* 
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may soon be thrown away* and. these things may 
then be ''hidden from your eyes.'' Your capacity 
for considering, if not now employed in this incon- 
ceivably momentous business* is becoming feebler 
and still feebler every day; and when the ''con- 
venient season" you anticipate, in the dark future^ 
shall have come, every power you have, may be 
absorbed in business, or may be palsied with disease^ 
or may be withering in "extreme old age/' may 
be distracted with delirium, may be tortured with 
remorse, or may be steeped in the poison of de-^ 
spair, or may be shrinking from the first sensations 
of the anguish which is to endure and to increase for 
ever } 

Immortal man, rouse yourself! Dare to explore 
the recesses of the world w^hin you by the light of 
these commandments. Sit in judgment on your own 
^irit. Determine to know the truth ; it must be 
known: you cannot always be deceived, nor always 
deceive yourself. 

Be warned, we entreat you, against a habit of 
speculating on this subject. You have, perhaps, 
come to the illustrations and enforcements now pre- 
sented to you, merely for the sake of eliciting truth, 
or of detecting error; whilst you would dread the 
idea of having your conscience impressed with the 
authority of God, and would earnestly repel every 
efibrt to apply the principles of these commandments 
as the tests of ^our spiritual condition. You may 
be able to perceive the foundations of equity which 
support the law of God; you may admire the divine 
simplicity, and comprehensiveness, and cMiplete, 
harmony of its decisions ; you may acknowleoge the 
reasonableness of obedience, and may even weep» 
with genuine philanthropy, over the blindness, and 
fcdly, aod stupidity of men, in refusing to obey ; and 
you may be induced to patronize and to assist every 
attempt, by raising the morals, to meliorate the con- 
dition of society ; vet, after all, are you remembering 
that the Most High God has issued these command- 
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ments? that they are addressed to you as solemnlT 
and as specifioally, as though you had trembled, all 
alone, at the foot of Horeb ! that to you they must 
constitute the standard of your own thoughts and 
dispositions, the monitor of your retirement, the 
regulator of your whole conduct ? The short and 
simple declarations of the decalogue are not maxims 
founded in the wisdom of human experience ; nor 
are they the peculiarities of the Jewish code; neither 
are they to be considered barely as the fimdamental 
principles of enlightened legislation ; nor even as the 
mitigated requirements of the divine government, 
suited to the fallen state of man : they are God's 
positive and authoritative commandments, addressed 
to you, and that, not that you may speculate, but 
that you may obey; nol that you may know what 
to think of o&ers, but that you may judge yourself; 
to make you, not critical and penetrating, but humble 
and holy. 

The present volume tnay fall into the hands of 
some who suppose that they are keeping the com-, 
mandments, and who are resting on this suppositi&n 
their interests for eternity. To you there is no 
value, nor even meaning, in those repeated state* 
ments of the scriptures, which respect the ground of 
hope the gospel provides for. sinners in the righte* 
ousness of Jesus Christ. You do not see the glory 
of divine grace streaming forth from the discoveries 
and dispensations of God to his church. You do 
not feel the importance to your personal salvation 
of beinff "freely justified bjr faith." You are un- 
conscibw of your own condition being that of a 
perishing sinner. You look with jealousy at those 
parts of scriptural instruction, in which the necessity 
of faith in Christ is urged, in which the worthless- 
ness of human working, to. secure the favour of God, 
is asserted, in which the salvation of the soul is 
represented as a " gift," to be received without merit 
on the part of him who obtains it, ''without money 
and without price." You think you see in such 
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vepresentadons a tendency to sap the foondations of 
morality; and you tremble, lest the interests, of 
virtue should be consumed in the fires of evangeHoat 
seal. Will you be entreated, then, to weigh the im- 
port of these commandments? Will you pursue the 
diustrations we have attempted in the following 
pages? Will you be tried by what shall commend 
Itself to your own unbiassed judgment, as the genuine 
spirit of the scriptural morality? Will you yield 
yourself to the impressions whioh '* the truth" on 
this subject will leave upon your heart? Will yoi| 
friead '' guilty" when you are convinced that yon 
hiave not kept the commandments? When you shall 
have failed to '^establish your own righteousness," 
will you '^submit to the righteousness of God?" 
When yoti understand that the free salvation con« 
nected with faith is salvation from sin, will you not 
then acknowledge the impossibilifj of impairing the 
claims of moral obligation, by exhibiting ** the grace 
of God," in the spontaneous bestowment of that 
salvation on those whose very need of it is the proof 
of their unworthiness ? When you are assured that 
you have not reached the end of the law, but '' have 
come short," will you believe, for salvation, on that 
Saviour who ** is the end of the law for righteous* 
nes8« to every one that believeth?" When you per- 
ceive, in the New Testament, that the fact of your 
believing in Jesus Christ, acknowledging that his 
obedience alone has reached the perfection required 
in the law, and expressing year conviction both of 
the authority of the law, and of the grace and merit 
of the Saviour in fulfilling it in your aieBAf — that 
this believing is the first and highest attestation you 
can ffive to the goodness, and justice, and sanctity of 
the law, will you then give this attestation, by be- 
lieving in him? When you hear that Jesus died 
for us, '' condemning sin in the flesh, that the right- 
eousness of the law may be fulfilled in us, who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the spirit," and that he 
gives ns his spirit to make us "ready unto every 
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God work and word ;" will you not be ashamed to 
sitate about the offers of salvatiod, as they are 
freely given yon m tiie gospel? Will yon not be 
afraid to stand in the <^ filthy rags of your righte- 
oiisnesses>" when He, through whose pure and perfect 
laghteonsness yon might haye been accepted, shall 
sonunon yon to his tribunal? And will you not be 
torn with unutterable anguish, when you see that 
*' publicans and harlots have entered into the king* 
dom of heaven ;" but that you, too proud to be saved 
by mere favour, too confident* in yourself to accept 
salvation as a gift, are ^^shut out?" We conjure 
you to study the c<HnmandmentSy and to examine 
yourself. 

There is a danger, among some, of imagining that 
they are eafe, because thm maintain the doctrine of 
justification by faith in Jesus Christ. Because they 
have been taught the, fallacy and danger of trusting* 
in our own obedience, they are inclined to think, 
that, of course, they are trusting in the obedience of 
JTesus Christ. But, has your conscience been really 
quickened ? Have you felt the danger,, to yourself 
particularly^ of not being '' found in €lttist," as well 
as admitted the soundness of the general doctrine* 
that men must be found in him,- or perish ? 

In pressing on you the neeessi^ of believing^ in 
Jesus Chriirt for salvation^ we are not anxious ta 
proselyte you to a certain set of notions, nor even to 
enlist you among the adherents to a divinely pre- 
scribed system of doctrines ; still less would we de« 
preciate, in your esteem, the obligations to personal 
morality^: God forbid! No, we would have you to 
tiiink for yourself; we would urge you to come, and 
to bring every sentiment, and disposition, and hope, 
to the test of scripture. There you will find, thai 
while the law of God, as obeyed by iw, is not the 
ground of a man's justbScation before God, yet, as 
we standard of personal character, for the govern- 
ment of our present conduct, and ^e determination 
of our final destiny, the law is never opposed to the 
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gospel. There you will see that the law and the 
gospel have been promulgated together in every 
economy of the church, and always with the same 
distinct though harmonized designs. 

The law is made known, to develope the moral 
character of God, to exhibit the principles of his 
government, to humble the sinner, to impel him to 
the Saviour, and to regulate the progressive trans- 
formation of his spiritual nature. The law sustains 
the glories of the gospel, by producing in the con* 
science that uneasiness, which the gospel only can 
allay, and by constantly reminding the believer in 
Jesus Christ of his obligations to that grace from 
which all his hopes and consolations spring. The 
gospel reveals the purity, and likewise maintainft the 
sanctions, and perpetuates the obligations of the law^ 
by exhibiting its fulfilment in the obedience of the 
sinner's surety, by securing a holy and growing re- 
gard to its requirements in the conscience and in the 
conduct, and by preserving on the Heart of every 
christian the devout impression, that, for the dis« 
charge of every spiritual duty, he must be strength- 
ened with influence from on high ; and for the many 
imperfections that defile and clog his ejBTorts, he must 
seek atonement in that great High Priest, whose 
** one ojBTering" is infinite in merit, and whose inter- 
cession prevails b^ore the throne of God. 

Thas the law humbles, penetrates, subdues ; the 
gospel cheers, sanctifies, sustains the spirit. The law 
arouses and stimulates ; the gospel imparts encou- 
ragement and vigour. The gospel was proclaimed to 
Adam, to Abraham, in the institutions of Moses, in 
the testimony of the prophets. The law is enforced 
by Jesus, by his apostles, by every conscientious 
preacher of the gospel they have bequeathed us. 
Thus, in the scriptures, the law and the gospel con- 
firm, illustrate, and dignify each other. 

Is it necessary to guard you against that nudignant 
perversion of the holy gospeU which, because of its 
excluding the authority of the law from the christian 
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church, and even from the world, ever since the in- 
troduction of Christianity, has been styled Antino- 
mianism ? You see that it is fallacious, for it is not 
founded in scriptural argument. It is absurd, for it 
contradicts the decisions of ap enlightened judgment. 
It defeats its professed object, — ^for instead of exalt- 
ing the grace of God, it undermines the foundations 
of his government. It is dangerous, for it nourishes 
the native corruption of the human heart, sullies 
every beauty of holiness^ extinguishes every spark of 
devotion, withers every energy of grace. It is stupid 
and confused in its theory; keen, bitter, contemp- 
tuous, arrogant in its spirit; polluting, hardening, 
demoralizing, damning in its effects ! " Do we make 
void the law through faith? God forbid! yea we 
establish the law. !Be ye therefore perfect, as your 
Father in heaven is perfect." 



LECTURE II. 



FIRST COMMANDMENT. 



EXODUS, XX. 3. 
Tk0U shaU hme no othir gods brfore me. 

We have already attempted to prove, froon the lan- 
guage of our Saviour in the sermon on the mount, 
that the moral law remains in force, as the standard 
of character, and the rule of conduct, under the 
christian dispensation. 

The general ignorance of men on this subject, and 
the effects of that ignorance, were adverted to ; and 
the subserviency, of an acquaintance with the law to 
all the purposes of the christian ministry, was ex- 
plained. 

These considerations were urged as our reasons 
for delivering some Lectures on the ''Ten Command- 
ments," illustrated and enforced by the subsequent 
discoveries of revelation. 

Before entering on these expositions, it seemed 
right to explain the nature, to ascertain the extent, 
to exhibit the sanctions, and to establish the perma- 
nent authority of the law, on which our arguments 
and exhortations are to rest. We, therefore, ad- 
vanced some simple and brief reasonings, from which 
our general conclusion is, that the moral law is ^ 
part of that great system, by which the Supreme 
Being orders all things according to the counsel of 
his own will, and is adapted to the constitution of 
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intelligent, Yoluntarfy and acconntsd)le creatures en« 
circled by temptations; that this law extends to 
every act of the mind ; that obedience to it is en- 
forced by an appeal to the strongest instincts of 
our nature, our sense of misery, and our desire 
of happiness ; and, that its authority is coeval with 
our existence, incapable of being eidier lessened or 
evaded. 

Conformity to this law is morality; the spirit of 
obedience to its requirements is virtue. 

The fundamental requirement of the law of 
God is the exercise of right dispositions towards 
himself. All our duties arise from die relations 
we sustain : our relation to God is the earliest, the 
closest, the most durable, the most essential ; regard 
to him, therefore, as our God, is our first and highest 
duty. 

if it were possible to fulfil every other claim, to 
discharge the duties of every odier relation, .and yet 
the cUums of God were not fulfilled, the duties 
arising from our relation to him not dischai^d, — 
what would be the description of our virtue? It 
would be, at best, imperfect; and the failure 
would exist in that particular class of obligations, 
which is of all others the most obvious, sacred, and 
endearing. 

There are systems of morality in which the high 
claims of God upon our hearts, if not omitted, are 
but slightly and formally noticed; while domestic 
ties, and social engagements, and the benevolence of 
philanthropy, and the fidelity of friendship, and the 
order of political subordination, are sustained by all 
the power of argument, adorned with every charm 
of eloquence. 

These systems are the productions, of men, alive 
to the apparent interests of humanity, but '< alienated 
from Gt>d through the blindness that is in them.'' 
In die enactments of God himself, who knows his 
own claims upon his creatures, and who '^wiU not 
give his glory to anotiier," the first cononandmeut 
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is» "Thou shalt have no other gods but me." Bat, 
obedience to this comittatidment is not merely an 
integral part of true morality : it is essential to all 
the rest. A dne r^ard to God is the principle which 
gives vitality to the moral character, — ^to what an 
apostle has called emphatically " the spirit of the 
mind." 

If there be any virtue, it must be uniform, and 
therefore regulated by some standard; it must be 
capable of being brought to some test ; it must be 
influenced by some grand and simple motive. The 
standard of virtue must be the character of the best 
Being in the universe ; the test by which our preten- 
sions to virtue are to be tried, the known will of 
this Being; the motive which impels us, a love of 
his character, producing regard to his commands. 
It is not enough, then, to say, that where Grod is not 
cordially and practically acknowledged, our virtue is 
deficient : the plain truth is, in that case we have no 
virtue. 

It may be objected, — ^and it is desirable, on every 
account, to allude, in this place, to the opinion, — ^that 
there is a considerable portion of morality, there are 
pleasing instances of virtue in society, where there is 
no avowed, nor, in some cases, any intended regard 
to God. 

It must, in candour, be conceded, that very inju- 
dicious assertions have been hazarded on this subject. 
The badness of human nature has been declaimed 
against in terms so indiscriminate, and in a spirit so 
censorious, as to resemble the phantoms of misan- 
thropy, or the coarse caricatures of invective, rather 
than the sober delineations of truth. It cannot for 
a moment be doubted, that, in external actions, there 
is an almost immeasurable difference between one 
class of men aiad another. From this we ought, in 
justice, to infer a corresponding difference in the in- 
ternal and governing disposition. Let it be remem* 
bered, notwithstanding, that all these diffra^nces may 
exist, — ^for shades of difference analagous to .them do 
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confessedly exist, — where there is not a particle of 
virtue. There are current in society very superficial 
and fluctuating ideas of the nature and the tests of 
virtue. In general, men form a very partial estimate, 
both of single actions, and of prevailing character. 
In most cases, little attention is paid to the force of 
opinion and the operation of circumstances ; and, in 
all cases, the views which we are apt to form on these 
subjects, are influenced by pride, — a feeling which 
prompts us to share in the general stock of virtue 
attributed to the species. 

In the contrast of one man with another, we have 
admitted, there may be much comparative virtue; 
as in a hospital, where all are known to be diseased, 
some, contrasted with others, may be said to be in 
comparative health. Let- us try to analyze the best 
extreme in the contrast, — the character which passes 
currently for virtuous. 

The conduct of men is usually afiected more by 
habit, than by any other cause ; and such is the 
power of this principle, that actions, to which we 
were impelled by some assignable reason, are con- 
tinued, after the reason has ceased to operate, or 
even when opposite reasons are struggling for the 
ascendency, merely, because we are accustomed to 
the performance. Habits are generated by education. 
Education, in its best state, is conducted by persons 
who are sensible that, for various reasons, it is of 
importance that the external actions should be vir- 
tuous. The general advantageousness of this is early 
impressed upon the mind ; the actions, which are 
regarded as virtuous, are studiously exemplified ; and 
inducements, level to the capacity, and suited to the 
taste of the learner, are held forth, to allure his 
imitation of the models set before him. As virtue 
promotes . the happiness of those around us, and all 
around us desire an increase oC happiness, those ac- 
tions which are thought to have this tendency are 
admired, and the motives are, of course, applauded. 
If the admiration and applause of others are secured, 
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advantages of a more solid, if not more gratifying 
description, are associated with the cultivation of 
these habits, — ^the superior enjoyment, safety, influ- 
ence, and worldly distinction, ^weU*ordered minds, 
and well-regulated characters. Where there is no- 
thing impetuous in the constitution ; where opposite 
counsels, examples, and temptations are not allowed 
to interfere ; where the outward condition of the in- 
dividual is favourable to the growth of habits, thus 
induced and guarded ; happily for him, and for so- 
ciety, his character is wdil proportioned and beauti- 
fully finished ; free from the staios of vice, it is rich 
in the most winning attractions: be is not only 
blameless, but honour^ and beloved. It will Im^ 
confessed, that this is a flattering picture of the 
most virtuous man on earth. Still you observe, there 
is in all this, no reference to the soul, — ^no calculation 
of eternity. There is the most vigilimt circumspection^ 
but no seeret communing with the heart ; there is 
much politeness; but ao humility; much benevolent 
regard to the' health, the sensibilities, the menta,! 
improvement, the worldly reputation, the external 
decency, the perishing substance of our fellow- 
creatures, but no concern for their purity and hap- 
piness in a future state, compared with which the 
interests of the present are momentary as the flash of 
lightning. And the reason is obvious: there is no 
reference to Him who is omniscient, righteous, and 
eternal. — It is not true, then, in any sense that 
can at all interfere with tiie principles of this lecture, 
that there is any genuine morality, any true virtue, 
separate from a supreme regard to the character, the 
will, and the glor^ of 6od« 

Since a practical regard to God, as our Supreme 
Governor, is the essential principle of. virtue, this 
simple truth enables us to account for the want of 
mcral goodness, and for the existence and preva- 
lence, in its stead, of moral evil in all its stages and 
features. The same truth illustrates the position of 
this commandment, in the beginning of the moral 
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law, firowning on the first and fruitfal suggestions of 
our evil nature^— demanding, at once, that homage 
and subjection which will lead the way to every moral 
attainment. 

In attempting to illustrate tiiis command, let us 
advert to the revealed character and claims of God, 
by whom it is uttered ; to the tendency in our nature, 
which it opposes ; to the duties it requires ; and to 
some of the practical questions it suggests. 

I. The revealed duaracter and claims of God are 
referred to as understood : '' I am the Lord thy Grod, 
who brought thee out of the land of Egjrpt." Here, 
the Hebrews are reminded of those manifestations of 
his attributes and relations, which God had previously 
and repeatedly given ; given, because the knowledge 
of themi is of infinite consequence ; repeated, because 
the tend^M^y in human nature to forget or slight 
them is so deep and dangerous ; referred to in 
the introduction to the dispensation of the law, as 
the basis of those obligations which the law en- 
forces ; and connected with that particular event by 
which the Hebrews were separated from the na- 
tions, for the purpose of reminding them, and the 
world by tbem» that the character of Grod is dis- 
played in the agency of his providence, and, that in 
proportion to our means of acquaintance with that 
character, are our obligations and inducements to 
obey his will. 

Before the im^e of God on the human soul was 
defaced by sin, the knowledge of God possessed by 
man was immediate, sublime, and influential. Since 
the apostacy, God has revealed himself to us dirough 
the medium of words^ emblems, and events. These 
modes of revelation are harmonious; each illustrates 
the rest ; they have been progressive. By means of 
them, the knowledge of the divine character and de* 
mands has been preserved amidst the dark and cor- 
rupt tendencies of his fallen creatures, and is still 
referred to as the ground of obligation, and the in* 
centive to obedience. In the Scriptures, especially^ 
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the words of inspiration, are recorded ; the embtems 
of antiquity are described, and their prospective re- 
ference is interpreted; the events of !rrovidehce, for 
four thousand years past, are compendiously stated ;' 
and the outline of God's dispensations, till the end of 
time and in the eternal future, is sketched among 
the faint, yet brightning, anticipations of his pro-' 
phets. As the character of God is the perfection of 
moral excellence ; as the happiness of his creatures 
depends upon their knowledge of that character ; as 
they cannot know it, but by his manifestations of it,' 
how precious is the volume in which all these mani- 
festations are embodied, — in which the proceedings 
of God, as they relate to man, through the whole of 
time, and even through eternity, are made known, 
to fix our attention, to illuminate and satisfy our 
souls ! In this testimony, we not only hear a voice, 
prot;laiming his perfections from the midst of thun- 
ders^ and clouds, and lightnings; we seethe softened 
effulgence of his glory; he makes his goodness to 
pass before us, and we learn His name. He is a 
spirit, whom no man hath seen, nor can see. His 
presence pervades, his government controls,, his 
power sustains, his wisdom arranges, his goodness 
preserves, the universe. He is holy, " of purer eyes 
than to behold sin.*' He is just, for he vnll by no 
means clear the guilty. He is omniscient, knowing 
the secrets of every soul. He is faithful, for he will 
perform his promises, and fulfil his threatenings. He 
is gracious, *' delighting in mercy, according to the 
good pleasure of his will.'* He is *' most blessed for 
evermore." 

To each individual man, he .who has thus revealed 
himself, is saying, ** I am the Lord thy God." Be- 
cause he is self-existent, infinite, and eternal, he is 
the source of life, authority, and happiness, to every 
other being. Hence arise the claims of God on every 
one of his creatures. He is not only your Maker, 
but your Supporter, your Inspector, your Governor, 
and Judge. He has formed you capable of knowing 
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him, has supplied you with the means of knowing 
him, and is constantly surrounding you with the 
strongest motives for desiring to know Him, that 
you may glorify Him with your body and your 
spirit, which are his. It is not left for you to choose 
whether you will have any God or not ; you are not 
the author of your own existence ; and therefore 
yO'U may assume no right to dispose of any part of 
that existence at. your pleasure; no more are you at 
liberty to decide whether you. will have the God re- 
vealed in the Bible, or a God possessing attributes 
.with which your, reason or imagination, your hopes, 
4)r fears, or wishes, may have invested him. He who 
made you, has placed you under his own govcni- 
tneqt, and has so made you, that it is absolutely im- 
possible for you to be happy, but in allegiance to 
himself. The first and fundamental law of that 
government is here brought before you : regarding 
you as one of its subjects, acquainted, or capably of 
being acquainted^ with the claims and character of 
God, it addresses you, singly^ and with solemn em- 
phasis,. — ''Thou shalt have no other gods before 
ME." 

II. The commandment suggests, at once, the 
idea, not that there are, or can be, in reality, any 
other gQds,-^but that there is a tendency in man to 
imagine other gods, and having imagined, to honour 
and to serve them. 

The tendency had displayed itself, to its grossest 
extent, very soon after the apostacy of man ; and it 
.was continually operating, even among the people 
to whom the oracles of the true God had been com- 
mitted. It is no part of our present design (as it 
will be introduced, with greater propriety, in ^e 
next diseouise,) to trace the rise and progress of 
.polytheism and idolatry. They are frequently, and 
vehemently denounced in the writings of the Old 
.Testament; they are handed down in the traditions 
of every nation, adorned by the fictions of the an- 
ci^ni mythologies, admired and celebrated by modern 
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poet8» historiansy and phibsophera. We refer to 
them now as unquestionable evidences of the ten'^ 
dency opposed in this commandment; as melancholy 
illustrations of the apostle's assertion, that the classic 
nations of antiquity, with all their superstitions and 
devotions, with all their deities and ceremonies, were 
without God; and, as demonstrating the necessity 
of some manifestation of the divine character and 
claims, for the maintenance of piety, and consequently 
of virtue, in the world. The proneness of the Jewish 
people to fall into the grossest enormities of poly- 
theism, is exceedingly instructive. It teaches us, 
that, even when favoured with the clearest indi- 
cations of the existence and unity of the Supreme 
God, — ^when furnished with the tenderest and most 
constraining reasons for cleaving to Him, there is 
still, ever since the divine image was effaced, in the 
heart of man, a tendency to depart from God* This 
tendency is not the creature of education, nor the 
endemic of any country, nor the false philosophy of 
any period. Oh, no ! it is the moral character of 
man. Man shrinks from God; and though, when 
the proofs of a divine existence overwhelm the 
reasoning faculty; — ^when the dependent condition, 
and unsatisfied tfairstings of the soul for high, un- 
mixed, and endless felicity, suraest the necessity 
of some regard to a superior Bemg, — ^when remem- 
brance excites such shame, and anticipation such 
terror, that the bare idea of responsibility is as 
agonizing as it is inevitable, — then a superior being 
may be approached with terror; yet, it is not God. 
It may be the god of your own fancy, of your early 
prepossessions, or of your philosophy: — ^it is not 
''.the Lord your God," who has displayed himself 
in the emblems, and events, and words of Scripture, 
and who speiJLS to you in these commandments. 
Men do not ** like to retain God in their know- 
ledge. They change his truth into a lie." Even when 
they knew God, *' they glorified him not as God.*' 
*'The camal mind is enmity against God;'' and this 
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is both the proof and the ^otiBequeiice* — ** it is not 
subject to 'tne law (or government) of God^ neither 
indeed can be." 

It may, perhaps, be questioiied whether the ten- 
dency> so fatally exhibited, in ancient times, in every 
country, and, at present, in heathen countries, among 
a vast majority of onr fellow men, displays itself 
among the processors of Christianity. If may not 
display itself very obviously, thougn its effects be 
sufficiently apparent to a feUow creature^ But mark 
the language of the command, '* before ME :** this is 
a matter of which God himself takes eogniaance« 
When no human being suspects it^-^when you are 
unwilling to confess it.-^'He who *'sets your secret 
sins in the light of his countenMce** inspects the 
** chambers" of your *' imagery," and sees his own 
commandment broken before his presence ! 

Yen may have ^ false nothn of the character and 
elaims of God : it is in imbibing such a^ notion, that 
the tendency to depart from God begins to work. 
You may be thinking of a god who is capable of 
changing his determinations ; who does not actually 
behold, and remember, for judicial purposes, all your 
thoughts and actions ; who is too benignant to exe* 
Cttte the ^ureatenings of his Wrath; who will not 
severely condemn yoo» for acting according to your 
tetural inclinations, and falling in with the masams 
and the spirit of society : and, the etfbots of this your 
thinking on the subject, may be a most hardened 
carelessness respecting the demands of infinite right* 
eousness on you ; a total want of reference, in your 
transactions^ to the will of Him who is to judge you i 
a soothing hope of impunity ; a sole regard to your 
present interests and pleasures ; perfect apathy to- 
wards all that is spiritud and conscientious in reli- 
gion, and an utter disrelish for idl those discoveries 
of the laratii and grace of God, which wte peculiar 
to tiie gospel. Now the god o£ whom you are 
'thinking is not ''the Lofd," who has revealed his 
character and his requirements as your God. He 
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is not in all vonr thoughts. All the notions of God 
by whichyoar conduct is influenced, (and your no-* 
tions of God cannot but influence your conduct,) are 
the reverse of those, which his discoveries of himself 
warrant you to cherish. You think that He is alto-* 
gether such as yourself. You are living under the 
power of that tendency, which he detects and de- 
nounces, when he says, ''Thou shalt have no other 
god before MH !" 

This tendency is found to operate, not only in our 
acquiring and fostering /abe idecu of God, but in 
wishing that his character were, in some respects, 
difierent from thait which is revealed ; and, in at- 
tempting to accommodate his declarations, as' much 
as we can or dare, to these wishes. The same ten- 
dency is manifest, in our regarding other objects 
with either the veneration, or the dependence, or the 
delight, which we withhold from God. *' Cursed is 
he who maketh flesh his arm, whose heart departeth 
from the living God." When we read in Scripture, 
that the stubbornness of the Israelites were idolatry ; 
when an apostle asserts that ''covetousness is ido- 
latry ;" when a Christian church is cautioned against 
the worshipping of angels ; when it is said of some 
professed christians, ^' their god is their bejly ;'' when 
some are affectionately warned to " keep themselves 
from idols;*' and when it is foretold, that, in the last 
days, perilous times shall come, for men shall be 
•Movers of pleasure, more than lovers of. God;" — > 
these expressions are not the exaggerations of figu- 
rative language, but demonstrations of that, tendency, 
against which the force of the first commandment is 
directed. These passages evince, that self-wilt -r* the 
excessive thirst of aggrandizement, — the undue ve- 
neration of creatures, — ^the greedy indulgence of 
animal appetites, — ^the predominance of the love of 
pleasure, and all inordinate attachments of every kind, 
— are indications of this tendency, are br^^ches of 
this holy commandment. — In usin^ the word tendency ' 
so frequently, in these observations, we .cannot be 
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supposed to mean a bare liability to depart from God, 
but the actual departure, of the soul from him, and a 
continued propension to depart farther and farther 
still through the whole duration of its existence. 

III. We are, now, led to specify the duties of 
heart and life, which these words of God require. 
' In the language of the prohibition itself, it may be 
thought, whatever duties it requires are rather im- 
plied than expressed. From the light which is given 
to this commandment, in the subsequent manifes- 
tations of the divine character, we perceive that the 
words are to be considered in their strictest and 
most spiritual extent of meaning; that the negative 
form of prohibition involves, with the utmost force 
of language, the converse requirement, to choose the 
Lord as our God, with the greatest simplicity, inte- 
grity, and intenseness of mind. It will, therefore, 
follow, that we are commanded diligently to use afl 
the means that may contribute to this spiritual 
obedience, and most vigorously to oppose the con- 
trary tendency within us, and all the inducements, 
however fascinating, by which it is excited: anrf, 
surely we cannot be entering into the spirit of this 
or any other command of God, unless we employ 
our power, in the relations we sustain to others, to 
instruct, to persuade, to encourage, and to help 
them, in the same course. 

There is a good old English word, of very com- 
prehensive import, which describes the spirit of the 
duties we are about to mention, — a word which, 
unhappily, but for reasons easily explained, is now 
used chiefly for purposes of ridicule : we mean the 
word "godly." He who keeps the first command- 
ment is godly ; he who violates it, is ungodly. To 
illustrate and enforce the whole meaning of the 
commandment is impossible ; nor is it now required, 
as future opportunities will occur of pointicg out its 
various applications. It is necessary to believe the 
representations God has given of his own character ; 
to regard that character with veneration, ,._ . 
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and gratitude, witk confidence and loye ; to eyimB 
our belief, and express our regard, by a constant 
desire to enjoy his favour ; by humble submission to 
his past, and cheerful resignation to his future, dis-r 
pensations; by studious efforts to please him. in all 
ve do, suffer, or enjoy ; by delighting in him, a^ 
the Fountain of our happiness; by acknowledging 
him 'in his own appointed way, subjecting ouf 
thoughts, passions, will, conscience, to his authority { 
recognizing his manifestations of himself,— nin all th^ 
departments of creation, in the instructions of his 
word, and in the dispensations of his providence 
and of his grace; by taking a deep interest in every 
thing that affects his glory; in a word, by the entire^ 
cheerful, uniform consecration of our whole nature 
to him, supremely, exclusively, and for ever. De- 
scriptions of this godliness may be gathered from 
various portions of the sacred volume. You may 
feel its spirit in the breathings of inspired devotion. 
You may catch its lineaments, in the touching and 
authoritative language of apostolic exhortations; 
and its importance, as the essence and perfection of 
christian character, and as the ultimate design for 
which the atonement of Christ was offered, and the 
influence of the Holy Spirit is bestowed, and the pro* 
mises as well as precepts of the gospel are recorded, 
is constantly exhibited in the whole tenour of th^ 
4ivine communications. 

The examples of godliness preserved in the Scrip-^ 
tures embody these descriptions : they not only ex- 
plain, but urge the spirit of the first commandment* 
We see Euoqh, and then Noah, walking with Grod, 
amidst the duties and the cares of daily Ufe ; we 
recognize in Abraham, the friend of God ; we hear 
Josisph, in the moment of temptation, exclaim '^ How 
can I do this great wickedness and sin against God?*^ 
Moses endures " seeing him who is invisible." David 
sets '* the Lord continually before him." The prophets 
are the '' men of God." Paul avows himself to be the 
property and the servant of God. 
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But there is One wh6 kds ** Irft us an example 
that we shaukl walk in his steps ;" and in timt ex* 
ample we behold a perfect^ satirfactory, and» in rela- 
tion to believing sinners, meritorious obedience, to 
the whole of this penetrating and comprehensive 
precept. In the contemplation of his engagements, 
his language was^ " I come, to do thy wilL" When 
occupied with the active employments of that under- 
taking, he said, " It is my meat to do the will of 
Him thai sent me ;" and, at the close of all, '* I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me to do*'' 
What was the ruling principle of his human cha*" 
racter? Love to his Father. And how was that love 
displayed? By acquiescence in his appointments; by 
confidence in his protection ; by ccmimunion with him, 
in prayer; by the fulfilment of all righteousness in 
respecting his institutions; by going about doing 
good ; by a single and zealous regard to his glory, in 
iCvery thought, word, and action. Oh, how sublime^ 
jfmd how affecting are the words with which he arose 
from liie last supper: — "But, that the world may 
know that I love the Father ; and as the Father gave 
me conmiandment, so I do. Arise, let us go hence/' 
< — go hence I — to the final conflicti to the consum* 
mation of obedience ! 

u ■ In thy life, the law appears 
J>rawB out in livtog characters !'' 

IV. Some importaat practical questions are sug* 
lasted by this commandment. Have I taken pains 
to understand it? Has it been written on my heart <? 
Has it been exemplified in my spirit, and in my 
secret character before God ? — Press these questions 
home upon your eonscienee : you will feel that your 
mouth will be stopped, and that you must be ac- 
counted guilty before God. Have you not restrained 
prayer before God? Have you not despised his 
word ? Have you not departed far from him ? Has 
your heart not delighted in yourself, in your fellew- 
creatures, in the world, rather than in him ? Have 
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yov not been unwilling to obey him, — afraid to trust 
him, — ashamed to confess him? Have you ever 
mourned your absence from him ? Are you not sen- 
sible that you have never sought all your happiness in 
him? Has not your character been very different 
from that of Jesus Christ, — ^not so meek, nor so 
hamble, nor so devout, nor so benevolent ? In plain 
honest dealing, do you not know that this is true? 
But, why should it be true? How do you account 
for it? How does He, " before** whom all has taken 
plaoe, account for it? — By your ungodliness, — by 
that guilty tendency, which, ever since the grand 
apostacy, has been drawing you and every other man 
away from God ! 

And how is this to be remedied ? The remedy is 
at hand: — **The Lord your God" has "so loved" 
you "as to give his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever belie veth in him might not perish, but have 
everlasting life." In that obedience to the law, which 
the character of his Son has exemplified, there is 
merit sufficient to justify you. Believe this highest 
manifestation of the divine character. Behold, in this 
honouring of the commandments^ the righteousness 
which is "unto, and upon, everyone that believeth." 
It is "God that jusiifieth the ungodly ;** for "He 
hath set forth his Son, a propitiation for sin, through 
faith in his blood, that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus." No man, 
therefore, can approach God at all, but through him, 
for he is " the way." Through him, we entreat you to 
return to God, from whom you have revolted. 
" Having such an High Priest," you may " draw near 
to God, with a true heart, and in full assurance of 
faith;" and you may have "peace with God," and 
your heart may be filled with " the love of God," and 
you may "joy in God," for "in due time, Christ 
died /or tlie ungodly,'* 

Do you believe in Jesus Christ alone for salvation ? 
Be not deceived by thinking, or hoping, that you do. 
It is soon ascertained : If you do believe in Jesu* 
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Christ, the effects are manifest: — your mind is no 
longer '' enmity against God/' but you are recon- 
ciled to him by the death of his Son, subject to his 
law, and "willing to live godly in Christ Jesus;" 
while in his cross you see that ''you are not your 
own, but are bought with a price, and you therefore 
glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, whiqh 
are his/' 

Remember, that if you are not believing in Jesus 
Christ, you are now perishing, — the wrath of God is 
now upon you ; you are condemned already, because 
you have not believed on the name of his only be- 
gotten Son ! 
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SECOND COMMANDMENT. 



EXODUS, XX. 4—6. 

Tlott MU noi make unto thee any graven image, or any Wcene$s qf 
any thing that ia in heaven abwey or that i$ in the earth beneath, or 
thU ieintke water under the earth : Thou ehalt not bow down thyoelf 
to them, nor eei^e them: for I the Lord thy God am a jealouM God, 
viaiting the imquitii ^ the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generatum of them that hate me ; and shewing mercy unto 
thiou$and9 ^them thai iare me, and keep my commandmentt, 

Thbrb is a close connexion between the command- 
jments of this first table. The first commandment is 
intended to regulate our views and feelings, in rela« 
tion to the object of our supreme homage ; the second 
has respect to the medium through which that homage 
is expressed ; the third regards the spirit which is 
to accompany us in all the solemnities of truth and 
,of religion ; and the fourth, the appropriation of a 
portion of our time to his service, — thus to indicate 
our subjection to his government, and our willingness 
to be entirely consecrated to his glory. They all 
require that internal character, of which the outward 
conduct is only the result. They are summaries of 
duty, amplified in all the following precepts that refer 
our thoughts to God, and are themselves ampli- 
fications of the comprehensive law: ''Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and mind, and. 
souU and strength." 
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To perceive the import of the second command* 
ment> it is desirable to have io view, as far as pos«> 
sible, the facts and principles which rendered such a 
prohibition necessary, and which explain the peculiar 
manner in which it is announced. Having stated 
these, we shall mark the evils condemned, sad the 
virtues required in this commandment, 

I. The facts and principles associated with th^ 
announcement of this prohibition are these: 

First, The spiritiKdity of God. 

When Moses was commissioned to visit the He^ 
brews, he shrunk from the task ; and even when 
constrained, by the authority of God, to go, in 
opposition to his previous inclinations, he a^^ears 
to have been painfully alive to the degraded con^ 
ceptions of his countrymen. Aware of their igno«> 
ranee of God, from long habituation to the poly- 
theism and idolatries of the Egyptians, he inquures : 
''When they shall say unto me. What is his name? 
what shall I say unto them? And God said unto 
Moses, I AM thai I AM." The idea of a Being who 
is invisible, self-existent, and immutable, is ineffably 
subHme ;-^and yet, unless connected with some other 
idea, more obvious to our senses, it is too sublime to 
be appreciated, or even understood. In the message 
delivered by Moses to his brethren, therefore, we see 
this idea linked with another ; and a name is assumed 
by the Supreme Beings and remembrances are 
awakened, and promises are given, which endear that 
name to their thoughts and feelings: "The Lord 
God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, — appeared unto me, saying, I have surely 
visited you, and seen that which is done to you in 
Egypt ; and I have said, I will bring you up out of 
the affliction of Egypt." Now, to convince the He- , 
brews that this G(^, in contrast to all false deities, is 
a Spirit, incapable of being perceived -by the external 
senses, — ^was a matter of the highest moment. For 
tMs purpose they were taught, that there is no re- 
«en^Uance to him in any tUng t)iat he has made ; 
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that it is impossible to represent him by any figure 
or fancy ; that the attempt to imagine any such simi^ 
litude, or devise any such representation, is not only 
absurd in itself, but dishonourable to God, debasing 
to the human spirit, fraught with the most mis- 
chievous effects on the character and the happiness 
of society, and stamped with the wickedness of a 
most blasphemous lie. 

The spirituality of God is a practical principle, 
demanding corresponding spirituality, in the worship 
of which he is the object, and in the religion of which 
he is the Author. It is the worship of the heart : it 
is the religion of thoughts, principles, and affections. 
**The true worshipper shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to 
worship him. God is a spirit.'* 

Secondly: The absolute and sole right of QoA 
to prescribe in matters relating to his own worship. 

That he will be w;orshipped by his intelligent 
creatures, he has positively declared in the first 
commandment. It is his pleasure that his w;orship 
shall be solemnized by outward observances. No 
man, nor body of men, hs& a right to prescribe these 
observances. God himself prescribes. He knows 
what actions are most significant of inward prin- 
ciple, most suited, both to his nature and to our's,— 
and, therefore, best adapted to the excitement, the 
growth, or the expression of devout sentiments and 
afi^ections. 

That there is a disposition in human beings to 
devise and to act for themselves, in these respects, 
has been too fully demonstrated in the history of 
mankind : and, that such a disposition is rebuked 
in this commandment, is apparent from what is 
said to the Hebrews, after the completion of their 
religious institutions, — "When the Lord. thy God 
shall cut off the nations from before thee, take heed 
to thyself that thou inquire not after their gods, 
saying. How did these nations, serve their gods? 
even so will I do likewise. l%ou shalt not do so 
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unto the Lord thy God^ for every abomination which 
h^ hateth have they done unto their gods. What*- 
soever thing I shall command you, that observe to 
do it : thou shalt not add thereto, nor diminish 
from it/;* 

. The right of him who is the Author of our ex- 
istence^.and the object of our worship, to dictate 
what we shall observe, is not likely to be ques- 
tioned. But there is in the heart of man the pre* 
sumption,^ that would divide this prerogative with 
God. It is this presumption that provx)kes the 
Most High to jealousy. Again and again do we 
read in Scripture of his anger against this en- 
trenchment on his incommunicable distinction, de- 
nounced in terms most appatltng, — burning with 
the fierceness and vehemence of indignant majesty. 
He' asserts his own right in this commandment. Me 
has ^ Continued to assert it in every part of his reve- 
lation. He, ' has guarded it by the most terrific 
ihreatenings ; and, in the procedure of .his provi^ 
dence, I'ecdrded in history, or foretold by inspiration, 
he has taught us how these threatenings are to be 
understood, and with what unrestrained wrath he is 
determined to inflict them : J, the Lord thy God, am 
a jealous God, 

Thirdly: A fact of great consequence to the 
right understanding of this commandinent, is found 
in the state of society at the time when it was given. 

With scarcely any exceptions, the whole world 
was given to idolatry. 

After the deluge, the prescribed worship of the 
true God was maintained in the family of Noah ; 
but, in the migrations of their descendents to the 
distant regions of the earth, the true religion was 
corrupted. 

The known histoi^y of human nature would have 
led us to suspect that the corruption was gradual ; 
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ttid ibe huigiiBge of this cammaDdment wurrailtl 
the conclnnon,— that it commenced in dissatisfaction 
with the simplicity f orforgsfftdnsss of the authority t 
ofdioime institutss. 

The minds of men, starting from this oommon 
point, and iranderinj^ amidst the conjectures of 
teaaott aad the creations of fancy, associated their 
vague notions of a superior power with the palpable 
realities by which they were surrounded: and, in 
every light of heaven, in every element of nature, 
they imagined they beheld the movements of a pre-* 
siding deity. In a short time, the grove, the moun* 
tain, the vtdley, the stream, the ocean, were peopled 
with divinities. 

The cmiscioasness' of dependence, and the hope of 
good, drew the thoughts of mortals to the apparent 
sources of their enjoyments. These became, at first, 
the JMsdittm of their worship to an unseen God. In 
course of time other memorials of a God, whom they 
imagined to big absent, were introduced; and, id 
ooflunemorative pillars, and hieroglypMcal repre^ 
sentations, the priests affirmed, and the people he* 
Ueved, they saw the mystic images of the iuivinity. ^ 
But men were unable, or unwilling, to trace their 
evil and their good to the same source. Hence, de-* 
feat and captivity ,-*-disease and death,-^the light- 
ning and the thunder,*— the storm and theearthquue, 
—■•were assigned to the control of malignant spirits; 
tnd these, as they were invisible, had their emblems 
and their temples. - 

The supremacy and the unity of the true God 
being thus obscured, it was not wonderful that other 
affections, besides gpratitude and fear, should aid the 
^ggestions of the imagination, and draw the mind 
still farther from the truth. It was natural that 
tiie pride of monarchs, the ambition of heroes, the 
servilky of courtiers and priests, and the veneration 
due to the memorv of departed legislators, patriots, 
and princes, should have swelled the catalogue of 
gods. 
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It might be hy a long proeew, combiniiig the 
policy of men in power idth the interests of a de- 
based priesthood, and the inventions of ingenious 
poets, that the actual worship of created things, and 
ima gin ary beingps, and senseless images, obtained 
among mankind. 

That this was the religion of the people in 
Egypt, in Assyria, in Canaan, admits not of a 
doubt. 

This, under Tarious modifications, was the re- 
ligion of Greece in her happiest era, and of Rome 
in her proudest days. Where the reielatioti oi God 
was not enjoyed, it was the religion of man ; and, 
in similar circumstances, it is the religion of half a 
thousand millions of men at this day. The terrible 
effeets of idolatrous worship stare us in the face, in 
the institutions, the morals, the character, the doom, 
of every nation in which it has prevailed. 

The system, false and ridiculous as it is, has ai- 
ways had attractions. Supported by the deepest pria- 
ciiuesy the most violent passions, and the most ob- 
vious interests of ever^ class of men ; sustaining, by 
its mysteries, the digmty of laws, and the sacredness 
of princes; enriching by its revenues, and exalting 
by its pretensions, multitudes of priests ; enchanting 
the imagination by its splendours, and gn^ying the 
senses by its spectacles and its indulgencies; alluring 
the speculative by its professed enigmatical difr> 
closures of the future; animating the ambitious by the 
deification of heroes ; employing the poet and the 
sculptor bv the tdies of its mythology, and the pro^ 
fasion of its statues; enticing nations uid families 
by the soothing fictions of tutelary and domestic 
gods, — ^it commended itself to all. 

Yet, the great charm of idolatry was its adaptation 
to tibe depraved propensities of fallen nature. Origi- 
nating in these propensities, and depending on their 
activity for its existence, it afforded a patron for 
every vice, a plea for every cruelty : it consecrated 
^very lust, and sanctioned every orune ! 
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. The world had never known a remedy' for this 
immeasurable evil. Reason was overpowered by it. 
Cohscience, it' not stifled or soothed, was left to 
haunt the spirits of the guilty with the horror of 
despair. Cities and empires, — the world itself, — 
had been destroyed; mankind had .been dispersed; 
traditionary notices of the truth had been handed 
down; but all without effect: man vras still ap apos- 
tate from God ! 

The single feeling which gave birth to this fright- 
ful and disgusting train of mischiefs, is dissati^ac^ 
tioM with the simple and authoritative institutions 
p/'*ihe only wise OodJ' Thev'' sought out many 
inventions;" and^ ''professing themselves wise, they 
became fools." 

But it was in the mind of the true God, in whose 
presence all these abominations had been committed, 
to bring back an apostate world. And oh, how 
wonderful are the ways in which he reveals and 
accomplishes that purpose ! BLe chooses Abraham 
from a family of idolaters; manifests himself to him ; 
promises to bless his seed, and, in that seed, to bless 
all the nations; gives him a sign, which is per<- 
petuated in his family; brings that family, by a 
mysterious providence^ into a land, where idolatry is 
revelling in all its pomp ; fulfils his promise to their 
great prc^enitor; and, with a strong arm, and in the 
•presence of the -heathen, leads them forth from their 
low and afilicted condition; pours his fury on the 
idols and their worshippers; makes a solemn cove- 
nant with the people, and becomes their Guide ; an^ 
Aounces himself to them as the God of their fathers ; 
separates them from every other people ; commits to 
them the institutions of his worship ; governs them 
l>y a spedar providence; raises up in the midst of 
them a line of prophets, who denounce his wrath 
«^nst idolatry, and gradually unroll the volume of 
his ''hidden wisdom;'.' in the ." fulness of the time " 
isends forth his own Son ; audi '.' God manifeist in the 
flesh," declares the Father,— falfils the lav,— n^akes 
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atonement for sin, — ^promises the Spirit,— >and» be- 
fore he leaves onr earth, commands his gospel to be 
preached to all nations, \9ith the assurance of his 
efficacious presence, "to the end of the world." 
Then, the times of ignorance, which God had winked 
at, were past, and he commanded all men every 
where to repent. 

Now, it was to the people thus selected by his 
providence that these commandments were delivered. 
Just emerged from the insults and oppressions of a 
people who were slaves of idolatry, — ^lesigned to be 
the depository of the truth, for future ages, and for 
the whole world, and placed in circumstances of the 
last importance to the evidence, the establishment, 
and the illustration of that truth, — they are ad- 
dressed in the weighty words of this commandmernt : 
^'Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image." 

Fourthly : — ^We have, in part, anticipated the 
observations suggested by this commandment, on 
the scheme of the cUvine iidminist rations, which it so 
instructively discloses. One grand error of the sys- 
tems of idolatry, — an error congenial to a simul 
being, — consisted in supposing that an invisible God 
is a God that does not see,* and consequently does 
not regard, the conduct of* his creatures. Now, this 
commandment is connected with the assurance, that, 
while God is a Spirit, his government is universal, 
and is, in fact, universal by extending to every indi- 
vidual agent, and every particular action. This as- 
surance is intended to make every man who reads 
or hears it, feel, that, through every moment of his 
existence, he is under the inspection of Him who is 
to judge the secrets of his heart. These minute ad* 
ministrations of the divine and universal Judge are, 
likewise, active, just, and benevolent: — he visits, he 
visits sins, and he shows mercy. 

In relation to the people originally addressed in 
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these coiiimandmeiit8» tiie dispensations ef God were 
extraordinary^ because intended to accomplish a pe- 
ovfiar purpose ; *' vbiting the sins of the fathers upoa 
the children." 

The rash and petulant spirit of infidelity has raised 
its peevish voice against this peculiarity in the divine 
arrangements. But the ''disputer of this world" has 
not uadertitood the native diiuracter and deserts of 
bumtti beings, nor the particular relation subsisting 
between G^ and the Hebrew tribes, nor the har- 
mony that pervades the system c^ the divine dis- . 
pensations. 

The general dealings of God with man must ever 
be viewed under the conviction of our universal and 
total apostasy. His dealings with the seed of Ahra- 
bam must be examined on the principles of that 
national covenant into which he entered with that 
people ; and all the dispensations of divine justice 
and grace, in the present sta;te, must be stu^ued in 
their reference to that period, when " the mystery of 
God shall be finished." 

The separation of the Hebrews was connected, as 
we have already hinted, with a most extensive plan ; 
a leading feature of whidi was, the maintenance of 
the truth respecting the nature and the character of 
God. For the sidce of the Hebrews themselves, and 
for tiie honour of the true God, — ^in contrast to the 
false gods of the nations, — ^it was necessary that his 

Eresmce aad providence should be sensibly felt by 
is own people, and witnessed by every other ; that 
his law should be enforced by rewards and punish- 
mentsi distributed in the present state; and that 
these rew^ds and punishments should be so distri- 
buted, as to evince his special int^ferenoe. By these 
meaxis, the minds of a people, incapable of lofty ab- 
stractions, and insensible to calculations of remote 
oonsequences, were impressed with notions of re- 
sponsibility, and aided in their convictions of duty. 
A basis, too, was laid in the extraordinary pro- 
vidence imder which they w^e placed, for proving. 
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through all ages, the realky aad &e authority of 
divme revelation. The existence of a supreme and 
universal government was thus most Ulustriondy 
(proclaimed ; and the principles on which its adminis- 
trations are conducted were most faithfully, and, as it 
were, in miniature, exemplified. 

As the privileges of the Hebrews were given them 
for the purpose of maintaining the true religion, it 
was necessary, on every account, that the adultera* 
tion or neglect of th^t religion should be attended 
with the forfeiture of these privileges, and that the 
forfeiture, as well as the privueges, should extend to 
their posterity. It was from the favour of God to 
their great ancestor that these privileges were en-r 
joyed at all ; and the principle of still involving the 
cmidren in the temporal condition of the fathers* 
was a natural, just, and merciful provision. Ap- 
pealing to the strongest instmcts oi nature, it 
guarded, most effectually, the purity of the true re- 
Ugion, by enlisting in its service the afiection of a 
parent for its offspring, and grafting on that affection 
a salutary terror of the vi»tations of Heaven* As 
ihe fourth generation was the last that a father eonld 
hope to see, the temporal punishment of his trans* 
gression did not pass beyond that period,^ — ^a period 
pecessaiy, in most cases, to produce a deep impresh 
sion on national ckaraeter, and sufficient to bringa 
people back, in weepiag> uid with suppUcation» to 
their offended God. 

But the threatening is accompanied by an inti^ 
mation of mercy. The temporal blessings of the 
Hebrews were not deserved, — ^they were ti^ gifts of 
mercy, yet vouchsafed to those only who rendered 
the obedience of love. The same principle of in- 
volving the children with the fath^s is followed; 
but, mark the difference in the ext^t of its ap{^lioar> 
tion ! The visitation of anger was to reach the tlm:d, 
or the fourth generation : the display of mercy was 
to continue throughout thousands of generations ! 
When we consider, then, that God is «^ spirit, in- 
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capable of any material representatibn ; that bis 
right to prescribe in every thing relating to his 
worship is absolute and inalienable; that the pre- 
sumption of dividing this right with him has intro* 
duced ali . the absurdities and mischiefs of idolatry ; 
and that the descendants of Abraham were chosen 
by him, that in them he might preserve his truth, 
maintain his prerogative, and display his govern^ 
ment, in the sight of all the world, — we perceive the 
import, and we feel the force, of the second com- 
mandment. 

Let us now avail ourselves of these facts and 
principles, in marking the evt7« denounced, and the 
virtues required. 

I. The neglect of worship, as spiritual homage 
to God; and, 

\l. .Human innovations in the institutions of his 
worship ; are distinctly condemned. 

I. The highest Authority has declared, that '* they 
who worship God, must worship him in spirit and 
in truth:" the adoration of the mind, and the service 
of- the heart, are, therefore, inseparable from the 
scriptural idea of worship. ; 

The acts of worship required in Scripture, — upraise 
prayer, and the observance of revealed institutions, — 
are private, domestic, and social ; adapted to the se- 
crecy of the closet, the circle of the family, and the 
public solemnities of the church; to live in the wil- 
ful neglect of any of these duties is, therefore, a 
gross and contemptuous violation of this divine com- 
mandment. 

Are you " restraining prayer" habitually, or even 
occasionally, before God, in solitude? Are you, 
placed at the head of a family, omitting the worship 
of God in that family? Are you easily persuaded to 
absent yourself, or to detain others, from the engage- 
ments of the "house of prayer?" Then, you are living 
in sin; and, upless your conscience becomes en- 
lightened to perceiv« your guilt, and your heart 
purified, that you may hate your present disposition 
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and conduct, you will not valae the gospel, — ^you will 
not believe in the Saviour of sinners ; and, therefore, 
your soul must perish ! Whatever may be the imme- 
diate reason of your' neglect of divine worship, and 
deadness to its importance, — ^whether indolence, or 
presumption, or business, or procrastination, or 
society, or amusement, — oh, be assured that your 
heart has departed far from God : there is in it a ten- 
dency to wander from him through eternity I 

''Take heed, lest you be hardened through the 
deceitfulness of sin." The worship of Him who is a 
spirit cannot consist in words, forms, and gestures. 
The body may assume the posture, and the lips may 
breathe the language of devotion, where there is 
neither desire nor gratitude, and therefore neither 
prayer nor praise. It is easy to conceive the most 
punctual observance of all the forms of service in the 
congregation, in the family, — yes, and in the closet 
too, without the worship which is '' in spirit and in 
truth!'' You may confess sins, of which you have 
not felt the burden, nor seen the pollution. You 
may, in words very suitable and scriptural, when 
sincerely used, ask forgiveness, though you have no 
humiliating sense of your guilt ; no enlightened con- 
viction of the justice and grace of God displayed in 
the cross of Christ ; no reliance of your heart on the 
merit of the Saviour's obedience ! You may use the 
language of thankfulness for mercies which you have 
neither contemplated nor received as mercies. You 
may 9ay you desire to partake of blessings, on whose 
nature you have not reflected, and whose worth you 
have never seriously pondered. You may ''draw 
nigh to God with your lips, while your heart is far 
from him." 

Every instance of presumption and self-depend- 
ence, of formality and hypocrisy, of inconstancy and 
irre^Iarity, of wandering or levity, in the exercise 
of either private or public worship, is a sin, — a sin of 
which we must be convinced, and which we must be 
induced to hate, and of which we must seek forgive- 

D 
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ness, through the blood of the atonement, — or we 
must endure the •* wrath to come !" 

There is within us a natural dislike, which only 
divine grace can subdue, to every act of spiritual 
worship. There is much in constitutional temperament 
which becomes a mighty hindrance to these solemn 
duties. There are many trifling circumstances, in the 
contingencies of every day, to interrupt the com- 
munion of the soul with God. The moral atmosphere 
around us is injurious to the habits of spiritual 
prater and praise. The indulgence of any one sin is 
positively fatal. There is an enemy, too, fertile in 
devices to divide the heart, — to distract the thoughts, 
— to lull the spirit into infatuating security, — to de- 
ceive it by false humility, — to enfeeble it by sinful 
distrust, — to pollute it by unholy dalliance, — to en- 
tice, or to terrify it away from God by false impres- 
sions of his character and of his dispensations. And 
oh, how often do we suffer this enemy to gain the 
advantage over us ! How often sin separates between 
us and God ! How deeply do we catch the infection 
of the ungodliness, that surrounds us ! How we allow 
the interruptions of life to form excuses for our neg- 
lect of God ! How thoughtlessly we yield to a vola- 
tile, negligent, or dilatory disposition ! How awfully 
predominant is the native disinclination of our hearts 
for any service that has an immediate reference to 
God ! *' Who can understand his errors?" ''The law 
is spiritual^* 

II. Innovation, as well as neglect, is cursed by 
this commandment. In the judgment pronounced 
in the name of God by Isaiah "^^ against Jerusalem, 
we are taught that it was not merely the hypocrisy 
of the people that provoked his anger, but their 
heartless " fear towards him was taught by the pre- 
cepts of men ;" — and when the Saviour accused the 
scribes and pharisees, "who were of Jerusalem," of 
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making the commandments of God of none effect by 
their traditions, he applies to them, with peculiar 
emphasis on the suitableness of the citation, the lan- 
guage of the prophet: "Ye hypocrites, well did 
Isaiah prophesy of you."* 

The Apostles of Jesus Christ were extremely 
careful to assert their divine warrant for every new 
institute of worship to which they called the atten- 
tion of mankind ; and they were exceedingly jealous 
of any defect, redundancy, or admixture. — Let no 
man therefore judge you. Let no man beguile you. 
Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the traditions of men. Why 
are ye subject to ordinances after the doctrines and 
commandfnents of men ? Now I praise you, brethren, 
that ye remember me in all things^ and keep the or^ 
dinances, as I delivered them to you. We have no 
such custom, neither the churches of God,^ 

Nor was this earnest solicitude superfluous. They 
that love God " keep his commandments." The same 
spirit of innovation, by which the patriarchal insti- 
tutions were debased down to the grossest extremes 
of idolatry, has breathed its pestilential vapours on 
the ordinances of the christian church, — corrupting 
their simplicity, — polluting their sanctity, — tarnish- 
ing their glory. It is the vital spirit of that power 
which *' opposeth and exalteth himself above all that 
is called God, or is worshipped ; so that he, as God, 
sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that 
he is God." It is the spirit of depraved and pre- 
sumptuous man: and, whether its pretensions be 
supported by the traditions of antiquity, or the 
suggestions of expediency, or the dictates of human 
authority, or the delusions of superstition, — whether 
displayed in the conduct of an individual, or in the 
deeds of a collective body, — ^it is the spirit of rebel- 
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lion against Him who spake these words : it is the 
*' image of jealousy." 

The VIRTUES required in this commandment are 
all those which are essential to the spiritual and 
consistent worship of the true Grod. 

I. It requires you to have a char and impressive 
belief of the truth of his revelation ; especially as 
relating to the perfect immateriality of his nature, — 
the minute ins'pection of his providential govern, 
menty — his incommunicable right to institute the 
services of his own worship, — his goodness to us, in 
making known his will in a manner and in circum- 
stances so demonstrative of its divine original and 
authority, — ^and the equity and mercy of enforcing, 
our obedience, by considerations at once so awful 
and so tender. 

II. It requires humility, — a full and practical 
acknowledgment of our total dependence on 6od» 
for wisdom to guide, as well as for strength to aid, 
and favour to accept us in our attempts to worship 
him. It is not when engaged in the more solemn 
acts of worship only that this humility is required : 
the thinkings of the heart must be brought under 
its influence. Every ''imagination and high thing'^ 
must be ''cast down." The kingdom of Grod, sdl 
the doctrines, precepts, blessings, institutions of 
Christianity, — must be received in the docile spirit 
of a little child. This disposition is the result and 
the evidence of a cordial belief of the truth of 
God. "Thus saith the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is holy: I dwell 
in the high and holy place, with him also that is 
of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit 
of the humble, and to revive the heart of the 
contrite ones." The seraphim cover their faces with 
their wings. 

III. As the spirit of presumption in religious 
worship, under all its modifications, is only one 
varied exhibition of the enmity of the human heart 
towards God, love to him b the only principle that 
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t^an guard us against the seductions of this sin: — 
''showing mercy to them that love him." Hence* 
the admonition of Joshua: — "Take heed that ye 
love the Lord your God;" and the prayer of the 
Apostle: — "The Lord direct your hearts into the 
love of God." 

Where this love is implanted^ it will operate to 
quicken our belief of every divine declaration ; it 
will humble the soul in the view of that holy perfec- 
tion ib which it delights ; it will produce what this 
commandment requires,-— 

IV. A conscientiotis and devout observance of 
every institution God has prescribed, as the medium 
through which he will have us to evince our attach-- 
ment to him. 

Remember that obedience to this commandment 
must be the expression of your love to God, — ^love, 
which is to absorb all your heart, to employ all 
your mind, to put forth all your strength, to engage 
all your soul, while immortality endures. It is the 
want of this divine principle that explains the me- 
lancholy facts which Crowd the history of man 
in his conduct towards God. "I know you," said 
Jesus to the pharisees^ " that ye have not the love 
of God in you." 

• Where love to God is the ruling principle, the 
heart will be aspiring towards God in every act of 
worship. The retirement of your chamber will be 
hallowed by your communion with the " Father of 
your spirit." The sensibilities of domestic life will 
be strengthened and sanctified by the sympathies 
excited in domestic prayer. . You will make arrange- 
ments, and even sacrifices, for the sake of resorting 
to "the place where prayer is wont to be made." 
You will not only appreciate these engagements as 
privileges, but your conscience will recognize them 
as duties, by which your love to God is to be exer- 
eised, and of which account will be demanded in the 
day of doom. Would you have '' a conscience 
void of offence towards GodT' Seek^ in the first 
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place, to have your conscience enlightened by the 
truth and influence of the Holy Spirit, that it may 
be impressed \Fith the authority and the sanctions of 
the 'will of God. Thus illumined and aroused, 
your conscience cannot but throb with unutterable 
anxieties in the review of your conduct through 
every hour of your existence. These throbbings 
are not to be allayed by the remembrance of the 
past, — for every recollection is as the sting of death ; 
nor by the anticipation of the future, — for to the 
guilty spirit the future is haunted by the most 
terrible forebodings; nor in looking up to the 
throne of heaven, — for it is a voice from that throne 
that awakens all your apprehensions ; — but in the 
Cross, where the mercy and the jealousy of God are 
mysteriously and indissolubly blended, — in " the 
blood of sprinkling," which purges the conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God, — ^in Jesus 
Christ, who is the only " Mediator" betweien God 
and man ! 

To the dictates of a conscience, thus enlightened 
and purified in every thing relating to the worship 
of God, we beseech you daily to take heed. You 
must, — or willingly violate the commandment now 
set before you. 

If your observance of divine institutions is con- 
scientious, it will be devout. Equally afraid of the 
frigidness of form and the pride of ostentation, you 
will prove the sincerity of your secret engagements 
and of your family devotion, by the seriousness and 
punctuality, by the regularity and cheerfulness, with 
which you attend the social and public solemnities 
of religion. You will remember that it is your 
duty and your interest to be present at the com-' 
mencement and at the close of these sacred per- 
formances, to engage in the exercises of prayer and 
of praise, as well as to listen to the instructions of 
the christian ministry. In the whole of these ob- 
servances you will look up to God in faith and 
humility^ with gratitude, penitence^ and love : — and 
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for the time» the manner, the spirit, the society in 
which the duties of worship are to be discharged, 
you will search the scriptures, '* calling no man 
master/' — remembering that ** One is your Master, 
even Christ." Nor will you forget that this com- 
mandment appeals to your fears and to your hopes, 
for time, and for eternity, for yourselves and for 
your posterity. 
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THIRD COMMANDMENT. 



BXODUS, XX. 7. 

Thou 8haU not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; for the 
Lord wiU not hold him gtUUless that takelh hit name in vain. 

The name of the Lord is a phrase of peculiar 
significance in the sacred volume. As the Supreme 
Being is to be worshipped, he must be known ; and, 
as he cannot be known by any similitudes, there 
must be something in the manner in which he has 
been pleased to reveal himself, to fill the mind with 
true and awful conceptions of his. character. 

By " the name of the Lord thy God" may be 
understood, in general, every medium through which 
he has manifested himself to his creatures. On no 
other principle than this can we explain the language 
which, throughout the whole of Scripture, ascribes 
, such majesty and energy to the name of the Lord."*^ 



• This name is "remembered," — ^•^ feared," — "loved," — mag* 
nifiedy" by his people ; invoked in prayer and celebrated in praise. 
It is " blasphemed,"—" polluted,''—" despised,"— or " dreaded,'* 
by his enemies.- It is " a tower of defence.'^ Incense is offered 
to it. It is " great,"—" holy,"—" glorious.'' For the sake of this 
name mercy is entreated. It is ** eanctifled*' in the vindictive 
dispensations of Providence. It is " glonfied" in the mediation 
of Christ. " In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost,*' we are baptized with water. The name of God is " re- 
corded" in his church. The temple at Jerusalem was built that he 
might "put his name there." The name of Christ is "given 
whereby we must be saved ;*' and on that name we are directed to 
believe and to call for salvation. 
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Crt>d has made hunself known, in the productions 
of his power and goodness, every where around us. 
He makes farther discoveries of himself in the in- 
timations which the present state affords of liis con- 
stant superintendence, of a future reckoning, and 
of final destinies beyond the grave. At *^ sundry 
times and in divers manners," God has spoken ; 
and, by the dictation of the same unerring truth, 
what he spake has been recorded for the instruction 
of the world. It was while contemplating the fulness 
and grandeur of this manifestation of Him who is 
invisible, the royal psalmist exclaimed : "Thou hast 
magnified thy word above ail thy name." But it is 
by the " brightness of the Father's glory, and the 
express image of his person,'' that God is fully 
' revealed to man. "He is the word. He was in the 
beginning with God, and he was God. In him was 
life, and the life was the light of men. The word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, full of grace and 
truth. No man hath seen God at any time : the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him." 

Our ideas of God must be derived from his own 
manifestations of himself in the works of nature, — in 
the government of the world, — in the word of truth, 
— and in the incarnation, life, death, and glory of his 
only begotten Son. In the Scriptures he has furnished 
us with a rich abundance and diversity of terms as 
the signs of these ideas. It must ever be remem- 
bered that those terms which God has condescended 
to employ, are not so much designed to be descriptive 
of himself, or verbal images of his character, as to 
excite in our minds the corresponding ideas derived 
from all the sources he has opened to us, and to call 
forth the affections which such ideas, if entertained, 
will infallibly produce. 

It was for the purpose of impressing this con- 
sideration on the people he had chosen, — so as to 
connect his own name essentially and exclusively 
with the solemnities of truth and the transactions of 
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religion, — ^that the third commandment was given. 
It teaches that the name of the Lord our God ought 
to be taken, — but it must not be taken in vain ; — ^it 
also contains the sentence of the Lawgiver and Judge 
on those who do take his name in vain. 

First. The name of the Lord our God 
OUGHT TO BE TAKEN : — uttered, and solemnly 
used. 

The revelations of God ought to be the theme of 
reflection ; for it is with a view to the holy and 
happy consequences resulting from such an employ- 
ment of the thoughts that these revelations have been 
given. What is the condemnation of the wicked ? — 
" God is not in all his thoughts.'' What is the cha- 
racter of the devout? — **Tne desire of otir soul is 
towards thy name." Out of the heart are the issues of 
life ; and it is by having the mind occupied with God 
as he has revealed himself, that security is provided 
for the truth and the sanctity of the whole character. 
But it is especially in our social capacity that we are 
commanded to use the name of the ** Lord our God." 
This is to be done by conversation, — by worship, — 
by oaths, — by the profession of religion, — and> in 
some cases, by writings. 

I. We are to use the name of the Lord our God 

in CONVERSATION. 

The Hebrews were commanded not only to think 
qf the things which God had revealed to them, but 
to talk of them. It is the natural consequence of 
having the heart affected with right views of Gt)d 
to '< speak of the glory of his kingdom, and to 
talk of his mighty power." To "speak on God's 
behalf*' is surely very obvious, and, to those who 
love lum and keep his commandments, a very delight- 
ful duty. 

In every circle of society, and in all the intercourse 
of life, opportunities for the discharge of this duty 
are frequently occurring. It is true that much cir« 
cumspection, humility, temper, prudent regard to 
seasons and circumstances are requisite ; yet^ instead 
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of regarding this as an excuse for neglect or indif- 
ference, these requisites ought to be cultivated for 
the sake of discharging this duty. When you hear 
errors advanced, which you know to be dishonour- 
able to God, you must endeavour to correct them. 
When you hear imputations cast upon the character 
of God, you must, with the meekness of wisdom, 
and with zeal according to knowledge, expose their 
wickedness and falsehood. When you hear inquiries 
that indicate the openings of a mind that seeks to be 
acquainted with God, you must attempt to answer 
them according to the truth of Scripture. When 
the honest difficulties of another on subjects relating 
to the divine administrations are laid before you, you 
must do your utmost to unravel them. If your de- 
light is, as it ought to be, in the *' excellent of the 
earth," yon will often listen to the testimonies of 
their admiration and gratitude, — their veneration and 
love to the name of God, as endeared to them by 
their own experience and enjoyment. With the spirit 
of these you may synipathize : to their testimonies 
you must add your own ; and their hearts and your's 
must be united, while you take the name of the 
Lord your God. 

If the tongue is the glory of our nature ; — if life 
and death are in its power ; — if the gift of speech, 
and the blessings of social life, to which it is essen- 
tially subservient, come from God, and are designed 
for the promotion of his own honour; — how clear, 
how solemn, how practicable is the duty now before 
us ! *' Out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth 
speaketh." Remember what is said of the people 
who spake often one to another in those degenerate 
days, in which the spirit of prophecy, and the spirit 
of piety were lingering and expiring together on the 
threshold of the' temple: ''And the Lord hearkened, 
and heard ; and a book of remembrance was written 
before him for them that feared the Lord, and thought 
upon his name" 

When Jesus talked with the daughter of Samaria 
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at Jacob's well,— dispelling her ignorance, silencing 
her prejadices, awakening her coavictions, encon- 
raging her inquiries, — ^it was all on this funda- 
mental principle, the nature, the character, the 
name of the •' Lord our God ;" — and while thus em- 
ployed, he was doing the will of him who sent him ; 
practically interpreting the law for our instruction, 
as well as obeying it for the justification of ''them 
th4t believe." And oh ! what enlarged and animating 
.disclcNBures of " the name of God" were those which 
tte Was giving to the favoured two that journeyed 
with him to Emmaus, when their minds had no 
repose, and their thoughts no utterance, till he va- 
nished from their sight, and, in mutual ecstacy they 
said, — ''Did not our hearts bum within us while 
he talked with us by the way, and opened to us the 
Scriptures?" 

II. The "name of the Lord" must be used in 

WORSHIP. 

The intimate relation of the commandments of 
the first table to each other is sensibly perceived 
when we notice how solemn a reference there is in 
each of them to the obligations of worship. They 
all proceed upon the principle, — ^that worship is an 
essential duty. They require, not only that every 
being besides the Lord our God should be excluded 
from that supreme place in our jaffections, which is 
to be occupied by the object of our worship, and 
that no institutions but^ those which he appoints, 
shall be observed in the performance of his worship ; 
but likewise, that in the discharge of this highest of 
all duties, we should use the name of the Lord our 
God. To engage with suitable dispositions and de- 
sires in his sacred service, is calling on the name of 
the Lord. It is an acknowledgment of the perfec- 
tions of his character, and of the relations he sus- 
tains to us. It is the avowal of our allegiance to 
his government. It is the prostration of the soul 
before him in reverence and with godly fear. It is the 
surrendering of ourselves to his disposal. It is the 
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near contemplation of his revealed nature, producing 
self-abasement, awe, gratitude, penitence, confidence, 
and devotion. It is the approach of the heart |to God, 
through the medium of his own appointment,* — a 
medium, without which we could not worship One 
who is ''glorious in holiness," — ^without which our 
service could not be accepted by Him, '' whose name 
is jealous." 

Though it belongs not to our present plan to ex- 
plain the peculiarities of the Hebrew ritual, it Is in 
this place necessary to remark, that the ritual was 
a part ^of GoiTs manifestation of himself It was 
intended to promote among the people the most 
impressive views of the majesty and purity, the 
truth and benevolence, of his character ; — to awaken 
and to direct their hopes to him who was to come 
as the Mediator between God and man ; — ^to make 
them feel that their distinct existence as a nation, 
and their spiritual interests as individuaU* were alike 
dependent on the mercy of God ; — to convince them 
of. their impurity and guilt, in every violation of his 
righteous law; — to teach them, ''that without the 
shedding of blood, there is no remission of sins;" 
that witibout holiness no man shall see the Lord ; — 
and, by all these means, to draw them to himself, in 
the spurit of repentance, faith, and hope, that they 
might obtain forgiveness, and be "cleansed from all 
filtfainess of flesh and spirit, and perfect holiness in 
the fear of God." 

The same discovery of the mind of God is more 
fully developed in the " dispensations of the Spirit," 
under which it is our privilege to be placed. We 
are encouraged to come boldly to the throne of 
grace: and the apostles of Christ assure us, that 
"through lum we have access by one spirit to the 
Father." Now, it is by coming to God, whose name 
is " Lovfi," through the faith of Christ, relying on 
the Spirit which helpeth our infirmities, and cherish- 
ing the views, convictions, and feelings, which the 
revelations of the divine character in the gospel 
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were intended to excite ; — ^it is by thus coming to him 
that we " take the name of the Lord our 6od" in 
worship. 

We know that social worship is perfectly congenial 
with the spirit of true religion ; and, from its in« 
iluence on our sympathies and affectionsi it deepens 
the principle, and confirms the habits, of personal 
obedience to the will of God. Its efiects, when con- 
ducted according to the Scriptures, on the happiness 
of families, the prosperity of churches, and the peace 
of society, are so obvious and abundant as to need no 
illustration. 

III. We are to take the name of the Lord our 
God in OATHS. 

An oath is a religious solemnity. The. legitimate 
and reverent use of this solemnity is honourable to 
God, being an acknowledgment of his presence, his 
truth, and his supreme authority. To take his name 
in this final appeal, is to avow that he is the object of 
our worship, the Lord of our consciences, and the 
judge of our thoughts. In agreement with these prin- 
ciples, we find God thus commanding his people : '' In 
all things that I have said unto you be circumspect, 
and make no mention of the name of other gods, nei- 
ther let it be heard out of your mouth. Thou shalt 
fear the Lord thy God, and serve him, and shalt 
swear by his name.'' The same principles explain the 
prophecies, — " He that sweareth in the earth, shall 
swear by the God of Truth ;" and, — " It shall come 
to pass, if they will diligently learn the ways of my 
people, to swear by my name, * the Lord liveth,* as 
they taught my people to swear by Baal, then shall 
thev be built in the midst of my people." 

On very peculiar occasions, the prophets of the 
Lord employed this awful method of appeal to him 
who sent them ; and they were moved by the spirit 
that was in them to represent the Most High as 
swearing by himself,— an infinitely decisive confirma- 
tion of die most weighty truths. 

From the degeneracy of the Jewish people in 
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later times, the habit of profane swearing was fear- 
fally prevalent. But to evade, as they supposed, the 
guilt of violating this command, they were accus- 
tomed, in their ordinary conversation, to swear, — 
not by the name of God, but, — by heaven, by the 
earth, by Jerusalem, by their own heads. In the 
strength of this delusion, they imagined that so long 
as they performed their oaths, which were made in 
the name of God, and avoided the profanation of 
that name in their common asseverations, no guilt 
was incurred. This corruption of the truth of God's 
law, if not generated, was at least sanctioned by the 
glosses and traditions of the scribes. When the 
Divine Interpreter of the law was exposing the false 
comments of presumptuous men, he deprived them 
entirely of this absurd pretext. He taught the people 
that the law forbad their swearing by any thing 
besides God himself, and that, therefore, the substi- 
tuting of inferior oaths was no evasion of the guilt 
of violating the commandment, but rather an aggra- 
vation. He shows them that every oath, in its very 
nature, has an oblique and ultimate reference to God. 
He proscribes, most positively, the use of any oaths 
whatever in die "communications" of social inter- 
course ; commanding them to rest satisfied with sim- 
ple and repeated affirmations or denials. That this 
was the scope of our Lord's discourse on that occasion, 
will be evident, we think, to the considerate reader. 
No part of the law was annulled by him. He purged 
it, indeed, from the admixtures and misconstructions 
by which human expositions had obscured and blunted 
it ; but he did so, that it might remain in its native 
force and original authority, as the rule of human con- 
duct. To affirm that, in the prohibition referred to, 
the Saviour was at all adverting to the solemnity of 
an oath as an act of religious worship, appears to be 
going beyond the purport of his observations ; and, 
moreover, to make the Son of God not only con- 
tradict the plain and reiterated declarations of the 
Holy Spirit on the subject, but impugn the morality 
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of the divine law. The scriptaral authority of oaths, 
on sacred occasions, and for judicial purposes, is suf- 
ficiently recognized, both in the conduct of Jesus 
himself, when adjured by the high priest, and by the 
Apostle Paul, in his reference to the practice, and in 
his adoption of it.* When these occasions arise, — 
when these purposes require, it is our duty to appeal 
only to the Searcher of hearts with sincerity, serious- 
ness, and deliberation, " taking the name of the Lord 
our God." 

IV. It is, likewise, our duty to take the name of 
the Lord, by professing the true religion. 

It ever has been, and ever must be, a duty to make 
a profession of religion ; for it is laid down as a 
general maxim, applicable to all conditions of the 
church and of society, — " with the mouth profession 
is made unto salvation." 

This profession may be made in words, or by 
deeds. The Lord must not only be our 6od,~he 
must be acknowledged as such, — ^by association with 
his servants, — ^by avowing ourselves to be voluntarily 
dedicated to his fear, — ^and by devoutly attending 
to those observances in his church, which he has 
appointed as the visible tests and badges of subjec- 
tion to his name. This profession is described in 
various and interesting language by the sacred 
writers : — " Swearing to the Lord of Hosts," — say- 
ing, ^' I am the Lord's, — calling himself by the name 
of Jacob, — sumaming by the name of Israel, — thy 
God shall be my God, — to me every tongue shall 
swear." Our Divine Redeemer calls it ** professing 
him and his words before men." The Apostle Paul 
speaks of it as '* naming the name of Christ ;" Peter, 
very touchingly, as ''showing forth the virtues of him 
who has called us out of darkness into his marvellous 
light;" and John, as directed by his Lord in 
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writing to the angel of the church in Pergamos: 
'' Thou holdest fast my nanne^ and hast not denied 
my faith." 

The positive institutes, by the observance of which 
this profession is formally ratified, have difiered in 
the economies of the church. Before the coming of 
Christ, circumcision and the passover were the spe- 
cific symbols of profession ; under the last and perfect 
economy, which is to continue to the end of time, 
they are baptism in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, — ^and ** showing forth 
the Lord's death, by eating bread and drinking wine," 
in the communion of the church. Who has a warrant 
for refusing to participate in this profession, without 
which, " the name of the Lord" would be removed 
from the earth ? 

v. The name of the Lord ought to be taken in the 
judicious and conscientious employment of the talent 
for writing. 

God himself censed his law to be distinctly an- 
nounced, and then to be written on tables of stone : — 
and the gospel has not only been preached with the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, but its principles 
are stated, illustrated, and defended in the writings 
of men, who had '* the mind of Christ." 

For the same reason that the preachers of unin- 
spired men, when accordant with the testimony of 
the Holy Spirit, has been blessed in promoting the 
interests of truth and righteousness, the writings, 
too, of uninspired men, founded on the same basis, 
and undertaken from the same motives, have been 
attended with like success. How many, who have 
long since entered on their rest, are followed by 
their labours, and, though dead, are yet speaking ! 
When abilities, and influence, and opportunities are 
afforded for this method of bearing witness to the 
truth, and of correcting, in these days of rebuke and 
blasphemy, the abuses of a press that ought to be as 
free as public speaking,— certainly not more so, — ^it 
iB assuredly a duty to employ the gifts bestowed from 
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heaven for this purpose. For every talent an account 
is to be rendered. 

Secondly. While we are thus enjoined to take the 
name of the Lord our God, the commandment says, 
** Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain,** 

The words, as they stand, seem to contain an ac- 
curate translation, though it has been contended that 
instead of " vain," we should read ** falsely." 

The name of the Lord is taken in vain, in conver- 
sation, when it is used either profanely, or deceit- 
fully, or blasphemously, or irreverently. 

I. When the name of the Lord is uttered or re- 
ferred to profanely. 

It is against swearing by any oath at all, in the 
ordinary intercourse of man with his fellows, that 
the prohibition of Christ, recorded by the Evangelist 
Matthew, and repeated by the Apostle James, is 
directed. 

Some may. perhaps, see these pages, who are 
foolish and wicked enough to indulge in this prac- 
tice, — as disgusting in itself, as it is provoking to the 
majesty of Heaven. Remember, oh swearer, that 
you are defying a Being who can crush you in an 
instant, and who means what he says in threatening, 
that if you turn not to him in penitence and faith, he 
will damn you in eternity ! Whatever you think, or 
your companions say, of the harmlessness of empty 
words, — whenever an oath has passed your lips, or 
a rash imprecation on yourself or others, or a curse, 
whether thoughtless or deliberate, in jest or in pas- 
sion, or in bravado, — each has been written in the 
book of God's remembrance ; and if, ** for every idle 
word men shall give account in the day of judgment," 
what a terrible account must be given by you ! If 
the depravity of a man's heart can be proved by 
the tenour of his language, — if the man must be 
desperately wicked, who commits a known sin in the 
face of a plain and dreadful warning, with no bait of 
present advantage or pleasure to operate as either 
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ti temptation or an excuse^ what opinion must be 
formed of your heart ? 

II. A deceitful use of the name of the Lord in 
conversation, is a breach of the commandment. What 
we mean is this ; it is very possible for you to assume 
the language of Scripture and of piety, for the purr 
pose of imposing on your fellow-creature, who can- 
not read your heart, rf ow, if ever you converse in 
such a tone, or in such terms as you think will 
produce a favourable impression of your regard to 
the word, the institutions, or the honour of God, 
while your intention is to avail youi%elf of that 
impression for objects which you would not, or 
dare not avow, you not only wrong your fellow- 
creature by the wish to deceive him ; you not only 
break the law of God which tells you to " love your 
neighbour as yourself," — you take the name of the 
Lord in vain; you employ the words which God 
has consecrated to his own glory for vain and sinful 
purpeses. 

III. A blasphemous use of the '* name of God*' is 
made by uttering opinions, thoughts, or complaints, 
against any portion of his truth, — any attribute of 
his character, — any measure of his providence, — any 
display of his mercy, — any threatening of his wrath* 
Job feared for his children, lest in their hearts they 
might have cursed God ; and his wife, whose senti- 
ments were possibly embodied in her own example, 
advised him, in the hour of his affliction, to curse 
God and die. By the political law of the Hebrew 
nation, this crime was punished in a manner calculated 
to excite the deepest horror of its enormity: "He 
that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he shall surely 
be put to death : all they that heard him shall put 
their hands upon his head, and all the congregation 
shall stone bun.'' We must not forget, that not the 
utterance only of blasphemous expressions, but the 
cherishing of thoughts, imaginations, reasonings, 
wishes, which, if uttered in the hearing of a fellow- 
creature, would be blasphemy, involve the guilt of 
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breaking this commandment. In this spiritual, though 
not fanciful, interpretation of the law, who among us 
is without sin? *' From the heart of man proceedeth 
evil thoughts, blasphemies.*' 

IV. An irreverent use of the name of God is for- 
bidden. Even when the general intention and pre- 
vailing spirit of your discourse are free from condem- 
nation, there may be unmeaning allusions to Him 
" whose name is reverend and holy ;'' there may be 
a frivolous use of words which ought never to escape 
our lips, but as signifying our ideas of his nature ; 
there may 'be an unthinking or merely formal ap- 
peal to his presence and knowledge. Now, on so 
plain a subject, you can have no excuse for igno- 
rance. You cannot misunderstand the literal meaning 
of a positive prohibition. Have you, then, ever 
seriously considered that, in using the name of the 
Supreme Being without corresponding impressions of 
his character, you are contracting guUt? Has it ever 
occurred to vou that, in the occasional or habitual 
use of such phrases as " Thank God, — God knows, — 
God bless us, — Lord have mercy," — and others of the 
same nature, without the grateful, or solemn, or 
devout, or humble feelings which such expressions 
ought to indicate, you are really breaking the third 
commandment ? 

But what shall we say to those whose " hearts are 
fully set in them," to treat with jesting or with 
ribaldry " the things of God?" 

Reader ! Dare you make a mock of sin, — ^high 
treason against him who judgeth righteously? Can 
you quote the Bible,— the word of a jealous God, — 
to give seasoning to your wit, to heighten the relish 
of your mirth ? Dare you sport with any thing that 
he has said or done, required or threatened ? Can 
you laugh at any thing related to him, at whose 
presence the mightiest spirits shrivel into nothing- 
ness ; and whose forbearance, at this moment, keeps 
^?\J^^^ the society of the demons who would 
sHudder at your crimes, and from the flames of that 
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damnation for which yoa are proud to show your* 
self so ripe 1 Wretch, you need not act as though 
^ou doubted whether the God with whom you trifle 
IS sufficiently apprised of your malice, or whether 
there are in hell torments enough to punish youl 
** Wherefore do the wicked contemn God?" Go, ask 
your reason or your conscience what should provoke 
your ridicule in these expressions, — "the second 
death, — everlasting fire, — tribulation, and anguish, 
and wrath," — ^and " the curse' of the Omnipotent, — 
and *' weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth !'- 
or in these : "There is for^veness with thee that thou 
mayest be feared."^ — **1Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved." — Or in these: 
*' Whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it 
shall never be forgiven lum!" 

II. The name of the Lord may be taken in vain, 
in worship. 

1. TVhen that worship is unaccompanied by spi- 
ritual feeling. 

The absence of religious feeling has already been 
considered as a breach of the second commandment, 
because that commandment requires the expression 
of cordial homage to the Lord our God. The same 
lifelessness in performing the external acts of wor- 
ship is a violation of the third commandment; be- 
cause, in the act of worship you take the name of 
the Lord ; but the act being unaccompanied by the 
feeling of which it ought to be the indication, is 
vrithout meaning: — ^it is therefore" taking the name 
of the Lord in vain." 

2. When accompanied by false or spurious feelings. 
Mere emotion, remember, is not spirituality. There 
is much animal excitement, and, as we conceive, 
much fnoral excitement produced by sympathy, by 
terror, by imitation, by natural susceptibility' of im« 
pressions^ where the mind is not spiritually en- 
lightened, nor the conscience quickened, nor the 
heart awakened to holy and earnest solicitude about 
the salvation of the soul. If such temporary or oc- 
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casional excitements are all the feelings with which 
you attend to the forms of social or of secret wor- 
ship, beware of self-delusion; watch narrowly the 
state of your affections and your temper; ha^e a 
special guard over the manner in which you search 
the scriptures, and over the spirit in which you at- 
tend to the more tranquil, ordinary, and self-denying 
duties of religion. Sooner or later you will discover 
that you knew not *' what manner of spirit you were 
of;" that you have been ** taking the name of God in 
vain." 

3. When accompanied hy forbidden, feelings: by 
self-complacency, by reliance on the merit of your 
performance, or even the thought that, in the esti- 
mation of GU)d, it is meritorious ; by the indulgence 
of malevolent dispositions, carnal imaginations, and 
hypocritical intentions ; by presumptuous familiarity ; 
bv the bold and confident assuming to yourself of 
characters and privileges, which ought ever to be 
contemplated with some mixture of fear and trem- 
bling. It could not be without a most instructive 
meaning, that He who knew what was in man taught 
his disciples thus to pray : *' Hallowed be thy name." 

III. With respect to oaths, it is sufiiciently ap- 
parent that the commandment is broken when they 
are used on needless occasions, and when used to 
attest a falsehood, — a crime forbidden in the ninth 
commandment as a violation of your duty to your 
neighbour, and, in that respect, a sin against the 
Giver of the law, to be afterwards more fully con- 
sidered,— but forbidden here as a direct, deliberate, 
and malicious insult offered to the Searcher of hearts. 
When lawful oaths are taken on sufficiently import- 
ant occasions, and with most scrupulous regard to 
truth, you may still be committing sin if you take 
them in a light and trifling manner ; as a matter of 
course ; as a form necessary to the attainment of an 
object ; or, when the motives which influence your 
appeal to God are not congenial with the law of 
love. 
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IV. This comniandment is broken by the profession 
of religion ; — 

1. When it is not deliberately made on scriptural 
grounds. Yon may have been inclined to profess 
the true religion by avarice or ambition ; by the cus- 
toms of education, or the fashion of society ; by the 
solicitations of your fellow-men, or perhaps by a re- 
gard to appe^ances, or by mistaken views of the 
design of religious institutions. But if, from any of 
these motives, you are naming the name of Christ, 
while its worth is not impressed upon your heart, 
while its authority is not ruling in your conscience, 
and its power is not effectually working in you, and 
you are not regarding its glory as the end of your 
existence, — what reason can you give for your pro- 
fession? It is not the result of enlightened convic- 
tion ; it is not marked by simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity; it is not influenced by genuine principle ; it 
has not, — ^you know it has not, — ^been preceded by 
faithful and impartial self-examination, in the light 
of God's omniscience, and in the prospect of the last 
judgment ! You take the name of the Lord your God, 
but it is "in vain." 

2. When it is not supported by consistency of 
charcuiter. 

The character of God, the nature of religion, the 
consequence attached to sincerity, the manner in 
which the peculiarity of a man's creed is judged of 
by the tenor of his conduct and other considerations 
not less important, urge the necessity of the most 
vigilant and self-denying attention to consistency, ia 
order to maintain the spirit enjoined in this com- 
mandment. To some, it was said by an inspired 
author, "the name of God is blasphemed among the 
Gentiles through yoii;" and of others, the manly 
and dignified apostle was constrained to write with 
tears, "They are the enemies of the cross of Christ.'* 
The Son of God has inscribed on the portals of the 
christian temple, — " Not every one that saith unto me. 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven." 
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This is not a matter of doubtful disputajdon ; it is a 
simple fact, of which every man can judge for him- 
self. Are you walking worthy of the name by which 
you are called ? 

3. When it is not uniformly and perseveringly 
maintained. 

If the true religion has claims at all, they are un- 
remitting; if its obligations have any force, it is for 
ever. To make a religious profession is to acknow- 
ledge these claims, — ^to submit, in appearance, to 
these obligations. It requires, therefore, the most 
enlightened and energetic decision. To shrink from 
so solemn an avowal, to abandon so deliberate a 
purpose, is to treat with levity, or with apathy, the 
name of Grod. It is the direst kind of perjury, — 
** swearing to the Lord, and going back." Oh ! be- 
ware of lingering amidst the enchantments of the 
tempter. Ponder those impressive words of Jesus: 
*'No man having put his hand to the plough and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God." An 
apostle has taught us that *' drawing back" is ** unto 
perdition,*' and that for the express purpose of urging 
us to " hold fast the profession of our faith without 
wavering." 

You may be induced to waver by the fickleness 
of natural disposition, by the painfulness of self- 
denial, by the smiles or frowns of circles in which 
you have moved, or of friends whom you wish to 
please. There may be much to disgust you in the 
shameful practice of many who profess, out without 
sincerity, the same name. You may be seduced by 
soothing and destructive perversions of the scripture 
doctrines of the liberty and safety of believers. But 
never, never forget that awful saying: ''If any man 
draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in 
him!" 

y . Much need not be said of the violation of this 
commandment by writings. All those publications 
which contain what is blasphemous, irreverent, trea- 
cherous, or profane in the use of the name of God 
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jftfe, at once, condemned, however adorned by the 
brilliances of fancy, or the fascinations of genius* To 
whatever extent an author of such productions gra* 
tifies his own taste, and promotes his own objects by 
the employment of such language, he is obviously 
" taking the name of the Lord in vain ;" and, besides 
this, he encourages, sanctions, and palliates the same 
impiety in every mind that can be influenced by his 
sentiments or his example. 

Is not the eager appetite for this mental stimulus 
an alarming symptom ? 

We may just remark here, — to witness theatrical 
representations, in which the name of God is so 
commonly and awfully insulted, is to be *' a partaker 
of other men's sins." 

Thirdly. This commandment has annexed to it the 
declaration of a truth involved in the announcement 
of all the rest : but it is added here, either to inti- 
mate that there is something peculiarly aggravated 
in the sins forbidden, or to detect in the human 
heart the thought, or hope, that such sins are com- 
paratively trifling: ^'The Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain." To be held 
guilty is to be judged, and punished, according to 
the sentence of the law. The sentence pronounced 
on transgressors of the law, is the curse of God ; and 
whether you have transgressed in one or other of 
the ways we have pointed out as breaches of this 
commandment, you are guilty. The laws of the 
community, havmg nothing to do with personal 
character but as it affects the community, may not 
recognize these transgressions of the law of God. 
To the taste of society, in some of its circles, many 
of the habits denounced may be perfectly congenial. 
The maxims of the age may excuse them. Your 
conscience may be so dark or obtuse, or so unheeded, 
as to leave you in undisturbed indulgence. The 
deserved and threatened wrath of God may not be 
speedily executed. The goodness that ought to lead 
you to repentance may only harden you. Be not 
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deceived by these flattering circumstances: **ih» 
Lord will not hold you guiltless." He marks your 
crime. Already he has condemned. You will shortly 
appear before him in ju<%ment. There, when dS 
delusions shall have vanished for ever, ycm wiH ac- 
knowledge that you deserve perdition. Keader! d6 
you acknowledge this now? How, then, are you to 
escape the perdition you deserve? You must f^el the 
truth of your individual case. You must flee from 
** the wrath to come." You must see the necessity^ 
and feel the value of ** the atonement/* — ^the blood 
which cleanseth from all sin. You must be led to 
that Spirit who alone can thoroughly enlighten you, 
and guide you. to the Saviour, and purify your 
heart. 

For these purposes, — ^hlunbly imploring, on your 
behalf, the influence of that Spirit, — the command*- 
ment is now laid before you, that you may be ** shut 
up unto the belief of the gospel," that you may ob^ 
tain an inheritance among all them that are sanctified 
through faith that is in Christ! 
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LECTURE V. 



FOUHTH COMMANDMENT. 



EXODUS, XX. 8^11. 



Remember the Sahhath-day, to leeep it hoiy. Six dojfs shaJU ikon labour, 
unddoaltthftoark: J^iU tks eeoenth dltxf i$ the SMuik of iki Lord 
tbif God : in^U thou $haU not do any worky thou, nor thvmm^ nor iAy 
daughter y thy man-servaxdy nor thy maid'eervaiii, nor thy eaitUy nor 
thy stranger that is withm thy gates : For in six days the Lord mode 
keaven and earthy the seoy and tit that in them is, awd rested ike 
seventh day: vher^ore the Lord btessed the seventh dti^ oikI W- 
lowed it. 



Thb Sabbath is iaiinoiiiiced, in this oommandmenli^ 
as having been already known and honoured** It is 
noticed for the first time in the history of the Hebrews^ 
in the sixteenth chapter of this book, in connexion 
with the gathering of the manna ; where it is eyidntly 
adverted to in a similar style, — as an institation that 
had been previously understood. 

The reason assigned in the commandment for 
keeping the Sabbath-day, refers us, unquestionably, 
to the period, and to the primary ground, of its ap- 
jx>intment: tihte Lord rested on ike seventh day: 
.wherefote the Lord blessed the Sabbath-day, and 
hallowed it. In the inspired account of the creation, 
tiierefore, we find a simple statement of the fiMst to 
which the reference is made, — God blessed die se* 
▼enA day, the day 'on which he rest^, and sapctified 
it 
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The obligations of the Sabbath were made known 
and regarded, then, before the promulgation of the 
law on Sinai. Whether it was kept holy by our 
first parents in Paradise, — by the patriarchs before 
and after the flood, — by the Hebrews while in 
Egypt, — we are not positively informed: no argu- 
ment to the contrary has been adduced. The silence 
of the Scriptures on the subject could, at most, fur- 
nish but a dubious presumption. The sacred history 
is equally silent on the same subject during a period 
of fire hundred years; and on other sumects^ of 
which no doubt is entertained, for st much longer 
period. 

The reason adduced for the religious observance 
of a seventh day was, in itself, as powerful, and, 
for aught that can be shown to the contrary, as well 
known in the earlier as in the later periods. The 
first account of the Sabbath^ to which all the re- 
peated injunctions concerning it h^ve an obvious 
reference, more than intimates its existence to be 
coeval with the birth of time ; when, with this condi- 
tion, — the appropriation of a seventh portion to the 
service of God, — its moments were measured out to 
man. The probability, therefore, is, that, in Eden 
our first parents rested on the seventh' day from 
their ordinary labours; that it was observed in 
their family after their expulsion; that the patri-. 
archs, who walked with God, and worshipped him, 
and observed the division of time into weeks, revered 
the Sabbath ; that the profanation of it was a lead- 
ing feature in the wickedness of the Antediluvians ; 
and that the Hebrews were not strangers to its obli*. 
gations while in "Egypt, — though liiey were likely, 
firom native depravity, earthly-mindedness, and the 
degraded habits of Egyptian slavery, to forget them. 
. A fact of some importance, as discrediting the 
theory so ingeniously supported both in ancient and 
in modem times, — ^that the Sabbath was not known 
tillthe period referred to in the sixteenth cha'pter of 
Exodus, is the early and general prevalence of a 
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sknUat instilatioii amoog nations uttconpected with 
the Hebrews. By several ancient writers a seventh 
day is mentioned as peculiarly sacred. It was con- 
secrated to the sun. On that day hymns were sung 
in honour of Apollo; philosophers repaired to their 
contemplations; pupils ceased from learning; la* 
bourers rested from their toil; the temples were 
visited; festivities were observed. "In the most 
ancient writers," we are told, *'in Homer, Linus, 
Orpheus, Callimachus, there are extant various tes- 
timonies of a seventh day recurrent observed by the 
Ethnics as sacred, which observance seems to have 
been derived to them by tradition from the fathers,' 
and long usage. 'The Heathens,' says Usher, 'had 
their knowledge of God and of the Sabbath from 
the first fathers, which lived before the dispersion, 
by tradition.*" 

The giving, and especially the repetition of this 
commandment to the Hebrews, must be regarded in 
several distinct points of view. It was given to them, 
in the first instance, as a part of God's moral law, 
binduig on them as individual subjects of his govern- 
ment. Having been thus given, there were con- 
nected with its celebration some important lessons 
of practical instruction, involving references to spi- 
ritual and eternal things* It then became a sign of 
the covenant between God and the nation, and was, 
therefore, incorporated in their political jurispru- 
dence. 

It is necessary to bear in mind these separate uses 
and significations of the Sabbath: inattention to 
them has led to great perplexity ; and the remem- 
brance of them may serve to illustrate some striking 
facts in the history of the church, and to elucidate 
numerous passages of Scripture. The national co- 
venant is abandoned : the sign no longer exists. The 
events, of which the ritual observances of the 
ancient church were typical, have transpired: the 
type is 'no longer needed. The political government 
of one nation, by the special providence of God^ has 
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created; they li«?e no inlieritaiioe aiWNlg die natiiiiii; 
(keir polity is td^eii from them: the Sabbath is, 
therefore, no loi^r one of their political institatioiis. 
Bat every soid «? man is stSl under the ^OTemmeiit 
ef GtoA, and oonseqnently under obligations to ap- 
propriate a portion of his time to the senrioe of God. 
That there is moral obligation connected with such an 
appropriation of our time, is evident firoin the occur* 
renoe of the commandment in language at once so 
solemn and minute» immediately ttfter the require- 
ments to acknowledge our God; to worship bun in 
n)irit; to hallow his name; and immediately before 
those which respect our duties to our fellow-crea- 
tnres. If the object, the mode, the spirit of worship 
ave specified under the sanctions of a moral govern- 
menty what reasons are there for su|qK>sing that the 
time for social worship should be excluded from that 
government? Without some authoritative regulations 
ef tfab nature* it is hard to conceive how tm duties 
required in the previous commandments are to be 
dtsohaiged. 

The disliniction so emphatically made between Ae 
weekly Sabbaths and all the other festivals of the 
Levitical economy ; the extension of the command 
to the servant and the stranger; the manner in 
which the Sabbath is spoken ef as God's own day ; 
the retention of the institution, under mo^Uficationa 
which we sbsll presently explain, and after the po- 
litical institutions of the Hebrews were abolished; — 
all go to prove that this commandment was delivered 
from Sinai, and written by the finger of God on the 
tid>les of stone, because it is apart of the moral law, — 
a law founded in the unchanging relations of a 
supreme and universal govi^mment, and binding 
equally on all. 

That such an institution is necessary for moral and 
religious purposes, to say nothing of inferior consi- 
derations, the history of the world has proved. 

It is known, however, that, by the christian 
church the seventh day is not thus attended to/ but 
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that the sasetifieati'M of Ae Sabbath is observed on 
Ae Jirst day of the week. From the faet of this 
change, it has been argued that the Sabbath cannot 
be of moral obligation. 

It is necessary to remember, on tiiis topic, that 
tie Sabbath consists, essentiaUy, in rest, for sacred 
purposes; that, for, important reasons, a definite 
portion of time has been required; that this portion 
is a seventh; that, in exercise of Ihe inalienable right 
to appoint religious institutions, asserted in the 
second commandment, God was pleased to fix the 
precise day to be considered by the Hebrews as 
saored to lumself ; that the precise day is by no 
means an essential part of the duty commanded : it 
is merely circumstantial, deriving its importance 
simply from the divine appointment, with which no 
created being has a right to interfere. 

When '^the Son of Man" appeared, he acknow* 
ledged the authority of the moral law on this, as on 
every other, subject; removed from this command- 
ment, as from the rest, the superstitious mistakes of 
the people .who had been led astray by the traditions 
of men; and laid down the important principle, — 
that he was Lord also of the Sabbath. Until he had 
finished the work which his Father had given him 
to do, he honoured the divine appointment by ob- 
serving the Sabbath on the seventh day. But, when 
his work was completed, and he rested from his la« 
hours, he arose from the dead on the ^rst day of 
the week. On the return of that day he appeared 
repeatedly to his disciples. After his ascension 
(previously to which he had taught them all things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God,) we find those 
disciples assembling in one place on the Jirst day of 
the week. On that day the Spirit came down upon 
them. On that day there were added to the church 
three thousand souls. On the weekly return of that 
day they were accustomed to come together to eat 
bread. It was in order to unite with the disciples 
at Troas, in this christian celebration of the Sabbath, 
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that Paul, though hastening to Jerusalem, abode ia 
that place seven days;, and, having united i^ith 
them in the solemnities of the Holy Supper, preached 
to them, — ^ready to depart on the morrow, — ^and con- 
tinued his speech until midnight. In accordance 
with the same principles, he directed the church at 
Corinth, as he had ''given orders to the churches 
of Galatia," in the name of the "Lord of the Sab- 
bath," to lay bv them their individual contributions 
for the poor samts of Judea '' on the first day of the 
week." 

It is very clear, from what is said in BevelationSr 
i. 9, that a day was known among Christians, during 
the apostolic age, as ''the Lord's Day," — ^the day 
which he had appointed,-ron which he had rested 
from his labours, — which he had blessed by the pe- 
culiar manifestations of his presence, and by the 
effusions of his Spirit. Was it not in anticipation 
of this transcendently joyful event, that, in the spirit 
of prophecy, the Psalmist thus expressed the tri- 
umphs of the church? "The stone which ihe builders 
refused is become the head of the comer. This ia 
the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes* 
This is the day which the Lord hath made; we will 
rejoice and be glad therein." 

It was, perhaps^ necessary that the circumstances 
of the , specific day should be changed, — to demon- 
strate the abrogation of the Mosaic ritual, — to pre- 
"vent the superstitious veneration of a particular 
division of time, — to show that the spiritual. blessings 
prefigured to the Hebrews in the Sabbath were now 
< completely disclosed, — to embody, in the institutions 
of the church, the Lord's Day and the Lord's 
Supper, the essential doctrines of the gospel, — the 
divinity, the atonement, and the supreme authority 
of Jesus Christ. Be this as it may, the circumstance 
of the day is changed, and by " the Lord himself;'* 
yet the moral obligation of the Sabbath remains* 
This institution is not founded on the commission o£ 
Moses, nor on the traditions of the church, nor on 
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political expediency, nor on the mere . practice of 
the early Clnristians, — but on the authority of Him 
who created all things, who rose from the dead, 
who ''sitteth on the throne,*' and who is to judge 
the world. 

We have been induced to enter into this detail of 
argument^ though at the risk of being thought 
tedious, from a conviction that there prevails, 
among professed Christians, a considerable portion 
of misconception, scepticism, and positive error re- 
specting the moral obligation of. the fourth com- 
mandment. Infidel writers have delighted to. con'* 
trast what has appeared to them a mere matter of 
priestcraft, or, at best, of legal enactment, with the 
virtues which secure the welfare of society: and 
even Christian writers, from. the days of Justin, to 
the present, have not been wanting to perplex the 
subject, — confounding the repetitions, the federal 
and typical uses, and the positive, mutable circum- 
stances, of the Sabbath, with its moral and perpetual 
obligations. But the word of the Lord shall stand. 
'' Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy:'' it 
is the day which God has sanctified and blessed. 

As this commandment requires the hallowing of 
the Sabbath, we proceed to state the particular ob- 
servances involved in this duty* 

There is no sanctity in days; — ^but there .t« in the 
purposes to which they are devoted, — in the state of 
mind in which they are observed. Whatever is sinful 
on other days, is deeply aggravated by its being 
done on this. Many pursuits, which are matters of 
duty throughout the week, would be sinful on the 
Sabbath. Many of the duties to be discharged on 
the Sabbath are binding every day ; but, on that day, 
to be discharged with livelier interest, and with 
special solemnity. Some of the duties which, in 
ordinary circumstances, cannot be omitted on the 
Sabbath without sin, may also be attended to when 
other opportunities, whether stated or occasional, 
occur. 
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The Sabbath was instituted from a benevolent 
regard to Aie interests of our souls, in the present 
and in the future state. Hence the cessation from 
ordinary avocations, which it imperiously demands, 
is chiefly for the sake of ulterior objects. Of a spi- 
ritual nature. The rest of the Sabbath, therefore, 
is not indolence, but the abstraction of the mind 
from worldly pursuits and associations. If you be- 
lieve that you are immortal, — that you are surrounded 
with temptations,— that you are in danger of forget- 
ting the claims and enjoyments of religion»-^that 
you need the instructions of truth, the ^dauce of 
wisdom, the supports of grace, the vivid impress 
fikms of eternity ;--be thaidiul that He, wha knows 
your heart, has consecrated one whole di^y in seven 
to the care of the soul ; to the ctfllure of those divine 
principles which oppose temptation ; to those employ- 
ments which are essentidily religious; to the readiiMr 
anl hearing of thoM doctr^es which make mea^ 
to salvation through faith in Jesus Christ; jmd to 
Ae renovation of mose impressions of etemit^, which 
the engagBments of time are every hour effacing. 

Bam&mher that there «« a Sabbath, and that it is 
instituted for tiiese grand and exacted purposes. 
Bemember this^ both for your admonition, — ^when 
the spirit of the world is gmning the ascendanpy, 
and for your encouragement,-«--when the buiden of 
care sinks you into fears and gloomy iqpprehensiens. 
Let the Sabbath be kept in view throughout the 
week. The remembrance of it will check the impe* 
tuous dmse of eartUy good, alleviate the sorrows and 
disappointments of fife, and inspire you with courage 
and aetiivjtyin your progress to ihe Sabbath of the 
heaveidy state.* 

The DUTIB8 which these feelings rattd views, in 
relation to the Sabbath, will prompt you to.disclu5Mrge> 
may be classified as PitiVATB, — 0otMB8TiG, — so- 
cial, — and PUBLIC. 
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I. Priyatb. The buman fiEimily is an a^pregate 
of individual subjects of that divine government^ 
whose Jaws we are endeavouring to interpret. The 
religion, for the permanent interests of which the 
Sabbatli was instituted, is an affair of personal con- 
viction, experience, and practice. Your attending to 
all the jmblic and other {duties of this day can never 
be an excuse for neglecting those which have to do 
with your individual responsibility to God, with your 
(fwn cultivation of the internal character which He 
requires. The obligations of the Sabbath,<-raa of 
every part of the law of God, — are personal ; and 
with these personal obligations you can on no account 
dispense* 

Connected with the private duties of the Iiord's 
Pay, is, 

1. Preparation. As it is your duty to dedicate to 
God the who}e of that day which he /'baa made," 
it is %o less incumbent on you to avoid evety tbiog, — 
in the iarrangement of your time^ — ^in the maoage- 
mcQt of your concerns,-— in the state of your mind or 
body* — which /w^ould curtail the hours you give to 
God, or unfit you for the services in which you. are 
to be engaged. — No man has a right to olgect, that 
over most of the circumstances to which we advert 
^e has no control^ until he has done his utmost to 
acquire that control, and is disappointed in his con* 
scientious and persevering efforts. We are not to be 
told that the Lord of the Sabbath has so disponed 
the outward circumstances of men as necessarily to 
unJSt them f9r that spiritual and entire observance of 
his day» which he has made their duty. Will you try 
the experiment under a solemn sense of obligation i 
Are you willing to endure temporary inconvemences, 
and to make worldly sacrifices ? Look on this as a 
case of self-denial, in which you need, and are en- 
pouroged to, expect, the assistance of the Holy Spirit. 
Act with enlightened and prudent decision : and be 
assured, the situation must be very singular which 
will not allow you, — ^though anxious and in earnest, 
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— to " prepare your heart to seek God.'* Our fear is, 
that you may not be in earnest ; — your circumstances 
being influenced more than you suspect by the love 
of the world, by the example of others, by long and 
deeply-rooted custom, and by a sinful habit of pro- 
crastination. 

2. Reading the Scriptures and meditation. 
It is the duty of every man possessed of the 
Scriptures, and capable of reading them, to read a 

fortion of them, for practical purposes, every day, 
n a very small part of an hour, a section of the 
Bible, sufficiently long for such purposes, may be 
read. 

The duty is implied in the fact of a revelation ; 
in the personal responsibility of every man for 
access to its discoveries; in the adaptation of its 
truths to every possible condition; in the many in- 
junctions of the sacred volume, — ^whicb, of course, 
suppose the volume to be read by the persons to 
whom they are addressed; and it is specially en- 
forced in the commands on this subject which so 
frequently occur, and in the recorded approbation of 
the conduct of those who conscientiously attended to 
this duty. 

Now, while it is a duty to read the Scriptures^ 
and to meditate on what we read, every day, this is 
especially the case on the Sabbath, lo neglect it 
on other days is a sin ; to neglect it on the Sabbath 
is to add iniquity unto iniquity. This is a day re- 
served for this purpose, that we may attend to 
God's discovery of himself; to omit, on such a day» 
the private reading of the Scriptures, is to despise, 
not only the mercy of God in making himself known 
to us, but also his wisdom and his grace in appro- 
priating this day to so sublime and infinitely mo- 
mentous a pursuit. 

By the searching of the Scriptures, your, mind 
will be furnished with materials for holy meditation. 
You will acquire habits of spiritual discernment. 
You will have in your possession a test, to which 
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you* must bring every doctrine laid before you, every 
precept urged upon you, every character commended 
to^ you. You will commune with God. Your mind 
will be in tone with the objects of the Sabbath; 
your conscience alive to its obligations ; your heart 
prepared for its enjoyments. — If you live in the ha- 
bitual or frequent neglect of this plain, practicable 
duty, it is of course to be expected that no other 
duty of the Sabbath will be attended to, — or, if at- 
tended to, it will be in a cold, formal, lifeless manner. 
Is it not worth inquiring, how far the levity which 
accompanies, and the unfruitfulness which follows, 
the engagements of this day among professing 
Christians might be accounted for, from their in- 
attention to the religious exercises of their individual 
retirement, especially the serious reading of the 
Scriptures ? 

3. Prayer must be regarded as a duty in which 
the heart is to be specially occupied on the Sabbath- 
day. While a Christian cannot live in the neglect 
of prayer on any day, we are sure it is equally im- 
possible for an enlightened Christian to spend the 
Sabbath without peculiar earnestness, copiousness, 
and interest, in drawing near to God. On other 
days, you can only catch the intervals of leisure ; — 
you have to struggle with the intrusions of business 
and of society; you are glad to avail yourself of 
opportunities to raise your heart to heaven, in hasty 
and intemipted effusions of desire. But on this 
day, — with which your ordinary intrusions are not 
allowed at all to interfere, — there is every thing to 
allure you to the throne of grace, and io aid the 
aspirations of your soul to God. All the associations 
of the Sabbath are in your favour, — ^the tranquillity 
of the day, — the regularity of its return, — the sacred- 
ness of its appointment, — the solemnity and spi- 
rituality of its legitimate employments, — the infinite 
moment ot the truths, events, and anticipations it 
suggests! The themes which are presented to you 
in the Scriptures, and pressed home upon you in the 
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ministrv of the gospel^ are intended to excite and 
strengthen the affections which are the elements of 
prayer. On this day your personal sins must agitate 
7«or conscience, and your personal wants and trials 
awaken your anxieties with almost unbroken force* 
The case of others, too, appeals to your sjrmpathy 
with more than common pathos. About to miqgle 
with rich and poor, with men as diversified in spi- 
ritual character as in outward circumstances, *-in a 
place where God has promised to appear, and bless 
ki people,-how can yon onut to remember them, 
and to implore for them, the needed * spiritual be- 
stowments? 

About to listen to those who "watch for your 
soul, as they that must g^ve account," and whose 
duty requires that they should teach, admonish, and 
rebuke, and comfort, and warn, and animate you,-^ 
iiow can you forget to pray that they may enjoy a 
large measure of divine assistance ; that they majr 
be preserved from error, from worldliness, from fear, 
from presumption, from despondency ; that you, and 
all who hear them, may receive with meekness the 
engrafted word which is able to save your souls, 
mixing faith with what you hear; and that the Holy 
Spirit, to whose agency the ministry of human pas* 
tors is but subservient, may richly shed his influence 
on their hearts and on you?«? In the^b$ervance of 
institutions enforced by all that is solemn in the 
name of Godf,— how can you be unmindful of '' the 
assemblies of the saints'^ in various places of the 
earth ! How can you forbear to carry on your heart 
the privations of the afflicted, — to intercede for the 
Bullions on whom the christian Sabbath never 
dawned, and for the many thousands in your own 
country,—- even in your own vicinity, — who '* turn 
not away their foot from profaning the Sabbath of 
the Lord Y* Oh, we beseech you, — by the wretched- 
ness of the heathen world, — ^by the spirits that are 
perishing around you in the unrepented guilt of 
broken Sabbaths,— ^by the united interests of the 
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vMe e}^'pkp — ^by the sighs of the afflicted,— by the 
ceispoQ^ibUities of the ohmtian ministry,— by the 
p»03perity of your pwn soul, — by the authority of 
God, — to .spend a portion of your Sabbath in fervent, 
secret prayer ! 

The duties now described are to pree0de the pub- 
lic solemnities of the SabbUth, fis well as to accom- 
pany and follow them. We must mention one 
^hioh ^ugfat to occupy the close of this day of 
rest: — 

4. RefiectioTh -attended wUh self-examination. 

God^requireth that whiph is.p^i^ : and awful indeed 
will the requisition be to you, if you suffer Sabbath 
to glide away, after Sabbath, without reflecting on 
their services, without ascertaining, for yourself, the^ 
spirit in which you have attended to those services, 
^d the results they haiye pinoduced mi your temper 
and your conduct. 

"Have I remembered," — thus- c,ateohize yourself, 
— " Have I remembered this Sabbaih-day to keep it 
holy?" Have I been conscientiously .prepared for its 
divine; employments? Has my heart been in unison 
with its character? Have I, in. resting from my la- 
bours, withdrawn my mind, as we^l as reposed my 
body ? Have I studied the word of God ? Have I 




enlightened, rhumbledy stimulated? Have I realised 
my individual responsibility ? Have I been affeoUd 
by the truths presented to me? Have I regarded 
the motives which induced me to attend the service 
of the sanctuary? In what spirit have I performed 
these services? Am I better, — holier, wiser, more 
devout and watchf|il; or worse,-^more accustomed to 
formality and carelessness; rendered less capable of 
being aroused by divine truth? Have I any relish for 
the spiritual provisions, of this day ? Can I rejoice in 
the mcts it comn^emorates, or /triumph in the pros- 
pects. Jt unveils? 
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On every day the materials of reflection may be 
elicited, and motives for the investigation of yonr 
spiritual affairs may be derived from the shifting 
scenes and passing occarrences of life. But, on the 
Sabbath, these materials and motives are at hand ; 
they crowd upon you ; they solicit your regard. To 
overlook or resist them, on this day, is a fearful 
indication that you are unwilling to reflect, that you 
are afraid to examine. Oh, yes, you have yet to learn 
the melancholy power and danger of self-delusion ; 
you have yet to learn how much the safety of your 
state, the soundness of your principles, the govern- 
ment of your temper, the purity of your affections, 
the consistency of your character, and the happiness 
of your soul, are voluntarily and criminally injured, 
by the neglect of the duties to which you are now 
invited ! To say you have no leisure for such duties, 
is, on ordinary days, a shallow excuse : on the Sab« 
bath, it heightens your guilt, and most terribly en- 
hances your condemnation ! 

II. Domestic duties op the Sabbath. 

The prohibition of ordinary labour on this day 
extends to sons and daughters, to servants ana 
strangers ; by everv principle of interpretation, the 
injunction to keep holy the Sabbath must have the 
same latitude of application. As the precept is ad- 
dressed to the father, the master, it implies his au- 
thority in these relations, and his duty to exert that 
authority, in order to his own observance of the 
commandment. The system of domestic economy 
must involve a constant reference to this duty. A 
remembrance of the sanctity of the Sabbath must be 
cherished; veneration of the authority of God, as 
enforcing it, -maintained ; an enlightened and affec- 
tionate regard to its engagements encouraged. This 
must be habitual ; embodied in the arrangements of 
the family ; urged with seriousness ; and demanded 
with the kindness and firmness of domestic discipline. 
It is only by the uniform recollection of the sacred 
purposes for which the Sabbath has been given, that 
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the order and the happiness of family religion can 
be secured. 

On every day, Christians in general might find time 
for the religious instruction of their children and 
servants ; on every day you ought to read to them 
the holy Scriptures, and worship with them at your 
domestic altar* But, on the Sabbath, your authority 
and your tenderness must unite in reqmring from 
your household a more than ordinary regard to these 
important services. You are commanaed to deter 
them from all manner of work, — for what purpose ? 
— ^ihat they may be assailed by the numberless temp- 
tations of idleness? that they may "do their owu 
pleasure" in the recreations to which their years 
or circumstances may dispose them? Surely not; 
but that you may have opportunities of directing 
them to spiritual employments; of exciting in 
them a taste for heavenly pleasures ; of affording 
them those instructions and admonitions, those cau- 
tions and advices, which, under the blessing of God, 
may be instrumental to their salvation ; and especially 
of seeking with them, and for them, that gift of 
which the Saviour has spoken so encouragingly: 
'* If ye^ then, being evil, know how to give good 
things unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit untto them 
that ask himT' 

It may be seriously questioned, whether any one 
duty is so lamentably neglected among all classes of 
professed Christians, as the domestic observance of 
the Suhbath, Yet, who can be ignorant of these 
duties ? Who can be insensible to their importance 
and their obligations? You need not be told that, 
besides preserving* a remembrance of the Sabbath 
in all your regulations ; besides maintaining, among 
those committed to your charge, the uninterrupted 
rest of this day ; besides encouraging them by your 
example and exhortations to observe the public ordi- 
nances of religion; it is your duty to require, as far 
9S possible, that tlietf sanctify the Sabbath in the. 
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same spirit in which yoa have seen that you are to 
sanctify it for yourself. On what principles^ then, 
do you act; by what temptations are you influenced ; 
by what means do you stifle the murmurings of your 
conscience, when you know that, in these respects, 
yoa neglect your duty ? Do you consecrate a portion 
of this day to the religious instruction of your fa- 
mily ? Do you avail yourself of its sacred associations 
to lead their thoughts to God, to the Redeemer, to 
the Spirit, to the soul, and religion, and eternity? 
Do you make this a matter of conscience towards 
God? Do you feel concerned aboat it in your secret 
prayers? Do you connect it with the account to be 
given by you in the judgment? Remember, that 
tiiese duties are pressed i^>on you, not merely as de- 
riving force from the domestic relations you sustain, 
but as essential to the integrity of your personal re- 
ligion. To neglect the observance of the Sabbath in 
the christian instruction and christian discipline of 
yoar family, is a siq. because a yiolation of this oem- 
mandment. It is, certainly, of consequence to reflect 
on the injury your neglect inflicts on your future 
peace; on the genuine welfare of your family; on 
the prosperity of the church ; on the weal of society ; 
on the interests of posterity : but we especially en- 
treat you now to consider how obvious and inex.- 
cusable an act of rebellion it is against God ! Com- 
mand your children, and your servants after you, to 
keep holy the Sabbath-day. 

III. Th£ social duties op thb Sabbath. 

The influence of religion on our social affections 
is one of the most striUog evidences of its divine 
original. How grossly has it3 intention been per- 
verted, when the epithet ^'religious'' has been sa- 
cred to the hermit in his cell, or the monk in his 
cloister ! 

The Sabbath is a day for the culture of those dis-* 
positions which are, at once, social and divine. The 
collisions of business, the rivalry of emulation, the 
jealousies of worldly intercourse, are to be exchanged 
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for the communion of holy feeliaig9» for tlie assi- 
duities of christian friendsmpi for the uadertakiogs 
of benevalence, and the self-denials of c<Mnpassioa« 
To instruct the ignorant, and console the cheerless ; 
to gladden the wkLow, and comfort the orphan ; to use 
your influence in arousing the careless sinner to a 
sense of his condition, and to bring the truth of the 
gospel, in its various applications, to bear on the 
minds of those who live around you, are employ- 
ments truly congenial with the spirit of the Sabbath* 
Hence it will be found, that those whose private 
engagements and domestic ministratioiis on the Sab* 
bath are most feelingly, scrupulously, and regularly 
performed, are most deeply interested in the teaching 
of the risiqg generation, and most actively employed 
in the various modes in which it is '' lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath day." 

To do good, as opportunitieB present themselves, 
is as much a duty as to get gooc| on the Sabbath ; 
and the former may ssSely be considered both a 
means aijid a proof of the latter. One design pf the 
Sabbath is to expand our spiritual and benevolent 
principles. If your s&n and daughter^ your servant, 
and the stranger, are to unite wim you in the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, — even your cattle partaking of 
its rest, — ^it is surely with a view to something ulti- 
mately and essentially good* It is to teach you that 
you sustain the various connexions of life in subser^ 
viency to the benevolent arrangements of the divine 
administration ; and that, in the same spirit of love in 
which the Sabbath has been given to you, you are to 
give it, as far as your influence extends, to every 
other being. You learn to care for the dumb animal ; 
you are required to feel for your children, servants, 
friends, neighbours, under the conviction that each 
of their souls is, like your own, the subject of a mo» 
ral government, defiled by sin, cursed with guilt, 
needing the salvation which is in Christ Jesus, and, 
in these solemn circumstances, hurrying to the des- 
tinies of a future world. 
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To be unmoved by coasideratioDS of the kind now 
adverted to, is a melancholy demonstration that you 
are spiritually dead« They are considerations which 
must press most painfully on the minds of real 
Christians ; and, in all cases, would produce the most 
interesting practical results, but for the plea, — " I. 
have no time." The plea, in the great majority of 
instances, is founded on a very partial estimate of 
social duties. Most men have abundantly more time 
than they confess, or imagine, for doing good. All 
men are laid under stronger obligations to active 
philanthropy than, alas ! they either feel or remember. 
But, waiving for the present any discussion of your 
opportunities and obligations, or of the gratifications 
you ought to forego, the difficulties you ought to 
encounter, the inconveniences and even troubles to 
which you ought to submit, in the service of christian 
beneficence, at all times, let us confine our obser- 
vations to the Sabbath. 

This is the day which the Lord hath made, — ^his 
own day. He permits you, — this is the proper view 
of the subject, — he permits you, on other days, to do 
all your work; but the permission is interwoven 
with the command, to dedicate this day to him. 
But how can it be said to be dedicated to him, if in 
none of its engagements you bear his image ; if in 
none of its hours you imitate his character? Your 
prayers and readings, your meditations and reflec- 
tions, have surely done little towards the purifying 
of your thoughts, and the improvement of your spirit, 
if they have not been the means of subduing the 
selfish principle, and, by impelling you to benevolent 
offices in the service of your fellow-creatures, of 
drawing you nearer to Him, whose sublimest attri- 
bute is LOVE. Many of the Saviour*s miracles were 
wrought on the Sabbath, not only to proclaim that 
he was Lord of the Sabbath, but, as we conceive, to 
teach his disciples that the duties of this day, like 
Him whose deeds of mercy they commemorate, are 
benevolent as well as holy; not confined to th^ 
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thoughts and feelings, but stamping the character of 
heaven upon the actions. 

If you really have not time, after aU the sacri- 
fices of christian self-denial ; after all your resirtsmce 
of worldly solicitations, for attending to the duties of 
benevolence on other days, — then are you more 
deeply obliged to discharge such duties on the Sab* 
bath« The young, the old, the afflicted and ibfirm, 
the aged and the dying, have tender and sacred 
claims on your attentions : both their circumstances 
and your's may require that these iatlentions should 
be rendered on the Sabbath. Would not such engage- 
ments be in delightful harmony with eve^ reference 
and every privilege of this holy day? How appro- 
priate an exercise of those principles which you seek 
to confirm and to refresh in your private retirements ! 
How lovely an illustration of the doctrines you hear, 
and the institutions you honour, in your public services t 

IV. On the public duties of the Sabbath, more 
might be expected than wilt be found in the present 
lecture. Though awfully abandoned by immense 
multitudes, there is a inrevaieflt impression of their 
importance. It is generally acknowledged that, on 
this day, the public worship of God should be so- 
lemnly conducted by his ministers, and devoutly 
attended by his people ; that the sacraments should 
be administered ; and that a religious air should cha- 
racterize the whole of these p^ormances. The sanc- 
tion given to these things by the institutions of our 
country has promoted such adcnowledgments; so 
much so, that this method of observing the Sabbath 
has been regarded as proper, and becoming by thou- 
sands who never think of its private, social, and 
domestic obligations. No terms are strong enough to 
express the impiety of that man, whatever be his 
ereed or his connexions, who wilfully absents himself 
from the public solemnities of the Sabbath. He 
throwA contempt on a. divine institution ; despises the 
gospel; hardens hift heart against the sympathies of 
christian communion v diiiplays^ his unfitness for, the- 
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society and employments of heaTen ; does what JU 
can do to discredit the claims of Christianity among 
his feIloW-n«n* He is an enemy to Gt>d, a pest to 
soeiely, a carse to himself. 

Some observations have been ventured, in a pre-^ 
viovs lecture, on the nature of acceptable worship : 
they were intended to apply, particularly, to all those 
who, instead of abandoning' the forms of public ser- 
vice on the Sabbath, are pacing their round of 
duties wifthout that life, elasticity, and application 
of mind, which is worshipping God in spirit, and 
calling the Sabbath a delight, holy to the Lord, and 
honourable. 

The Sabbath is obviously violated by the wilfnl 
neglect of any of the duties we have specified. It is 
likewise profaned by cherishing worldly thoughts, 
wishes, calculations, projects ; by conversation which 
has reference only to temporal and earthly interests ; 
by visits Sf^ch are not adapted to the exercise or 
promotion of religious affections ; by reading worics 
which, though not improper on other days, tend 
rather to d^iden than to ammate the spurit, in the 
work of the Lord ; by journeys, whether for business 
or for recreation ; by writing or receiving letters on 
the ordinary transactions of nfe ; by such indulgences 
as either diminish the hours of the Sabbath, or unfit 
us for a spiritual and profitable employment of them ; 
by engi^ng in the ordinary labours of life, or em^ 
ploying others in sudi labours ; by the pubUcation or 
reading of politiealand commercial papers ; by attend* 
ing promenades, houses of entertainment, gardens of 
pleasure ; in short, by every thing in thought or feel** 
iQg> word, or actioii, dress, manner, or appearance, 
that argues a foi^etfolness of the Sabbath, or is 
incompatible with keeping it holy. 

A very common error prevails respecting the 
strictness with which flie Sabbath was observed 
under the Mosaic dispensation. We have no reason 
to siqppose that its requiretMnts were more rigid 
than they aie now; though, being incorporated in 
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the politieal laws, they vere enforced by immediate 
and severe penalties. When the Sayioiir was con- 
futing the false and superstitious notions of the 
Pharisees and their disciples on this subject, he 
refiMxed to two principles, as having been long be* 
fore established, said of which his own conduct was 
a beautiful illustration : '' The Sabbath was made for 
man ;" and, " I will have mercy, and not sacrifice ;'^ 
— dispositions, though without observances, rather 
than external observances without holy and benevo- 
lent dispositions. Of the commandment, to keep 
holy the Sabbath day, there can be no dispensation: 
there may be of the particular manner in which the 
commandment is to be honoured. In this view, we 
learn how to estimate those employments of the 
Sabbath which are called works of necessity, and 
works of mercy. It is a very wrong, and a vefy 
unhappy view of the subject, to imagine Uiat there 
are any allowed violations of the Sabbath ; that diere 
is any thing in the shape of an indulgence; that we 
are permitted to devote a portion of this day to any 
pursuit, in which there may not be diffused over our 
nunds the sacredness and stillness of the Sabbath. 

You may, unavoidably, be placed in circumstances 
in whidi it is necessary to omit the public duties of 
the Sabbath: the state of your health, the duties of 
your family, distance from places where the puMie 
institutions of Christianity can be honoured, and 
other occurrences, may detain you, without vi<Aating 
the spirit of the Sabbath. Yet, special care must be 
taken that slight indisposition, needless family ar- 
i^mgements, voluntary removals from the precincts of 
ihe christian church, be not confounded with these 
necessary hindrances. Recollect, too, that you can 
sanctify the Sabbath in the chamber of affliction by 
meditation and prayer, if not by the reading of the 
Scriptures, and holy converse with the members of 
yohr family, or the circle of your friends ; and even 
when your domestic affairs are such as to render 
yonr attendance at the house of prayer difficult, tf 
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your heatt & right with God, you will avail yotir- 
self of every prudent method of surmounting the 
difficulty; you will pant the more intensely after 
these sacred pleasures ; your spirit will mingle with 
the spirits of the assembled worshippers ; and your 
prayers will be ascending for your brethren, that 
"great grace may be upon them." But, oh beware 
how you yield to the creeping encroachments of 
distate for these engagements, and become satisfied 
with an excuse for not attending to them. See that 
the necessity vou plead does not argue the want of 
reliance on the providence or the promises of God ; 
let it be real and inevitable, such as will bear the 
test of Scripture, and secure the approbation of your 
own conscience ; such as will remove the reasonabtiel 
apprehensions of your christian pastors and friends, 
and abide the scrutiny of the last day. 

Your attention has now been invited to the obliga- 
tions of the Sabbath: its private, domestic, social, 
and public duties have been laid before you. Have 
you felt and acknowledged these obligations ? Which 
of these duties are you sure of having conscientiously 
and perseveringly performed? Have you not been 
guilty of neglect in all ? 

Dare you, then, anticipate the testimony of your 
Sabbaths in that hour when the books shall be 
opened ?*^That testimony must be given ; its secrets 
must be divulged; the plain and confounding tale 
shall be. told, is your conscience not awake to these 
anticipations? — It must be enlightened; it must be 
aroused. 

Oh, be not deceived with superficial notions of the 
sins which condemn the soul! Have you not been 
accustomed to consider those alone as Sabbath- 
breakers who have grossly abandoned its obser- 
vances ; who have proudly trainpled on its authority, 
and* impiously despising its benevolent, and holy 
purposes, have lived as though the Sabbath were a day 
for revelry and dissipation ? It is true, these men 
are awfully guilty, "heaping up wrath against the 
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day of wrath/' But you know that, to whom much 
is g^veUy of the same much will be required : and if 
it shall be found that you, who hear the gospel, and 
habitually present yourself in tibe christian sanctuary, 
have never entered into the spirit of the Sabbath in 
your retirement, in your family, in the sphere of your 
influence, in the tone of your thoughts and feelings, 
what will you do in the solemn daj^? 

Alas, how fatal is your delusion if you look for 
relief to any thing within you, if you regard your 
own withered, corrupt, worthless observances with 
complacency! How certain, how dreadful must be 
your condemnation for ever, if you rely on any thing 
you are or can do as contributing, in whole or in 
part^ to the ground of your acceptance with God, 
and your enjoyment of his favour. Keview the secret 
memoir of your Sabbaths ; pray for the light of the 
Holy Spirit to reveal the genuine facts of your 
own history in this one particular; learn the import, 
lAibibe the spirit of that affecting appeal, *' God, be 
mercifuhto me a sinner T' This is an appeal which 
cannot be made in vain; for Hfi, whose pure ob«- 
servance of the Sabbath, and whose blood poured 
forth upon the cross when that obedience was com^ 
pleted, have made atonement for sin, — Hb can give 
you, as a penitent believing sinner, relying simply on 
his hierit, eternal life ! * 

The faith of the gospel will enlarge your views of 
the sanctity of the Sabbath, will endear to you all 
its privileges, will urge you forward in all its duties, 
till you reach the consummation of felicity in the 
employments and remembrances, the society and 
worship, of that Sabbath which bbmains for 
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BXODUS, XX. 12. 

HonoMT ihff father aid thy tMihar: thai iha daif$ iwqf be Umgupm 
the tmd which tJkcXoni thy Geighieih thee. 

Thb moral law is summed np in two eomprebensive 
precepts: Tkoa skdt lore the Lord thy Qod widi 
all thy heart; and, Thou slialt lore thy neighhow 
as thyself. > « 

It is supposed, tluit on the two taUes of stone the 
oommandments were so disposed, that the four we 
have already comidered* as comprising out duties 
to the Lord our God, were written «» toe first t^ble ; 
and the six, which remain to be considered, on the 
second. The commandments of the se<x>kid table 
are directed to every f»se in which it is natural :to 
desire the love of our feUow*areatures,— -including 
all that is dear to the jieart, or essential to the inite^ 
rests of a human being, in all the .possible circum- 
stances of his condition. Yon would Jutve aU men to 
act towards you as becomes your relative charaoter 
and situation ; you would have them to avoid whatever 
might endanger your life, embitter your domestic 
comforts, injure your property, blast your reputation, 
or in any oti^er way prevent your happiness, or inter- 
rupt your peace. 

He who has so constituted you that such should 
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be yow QatoraU powerful feelings, ftddresMs these 
feelings as they exist in your mind, and in every 
odier , — making that the duty of eaoh wUdi {Mromotes 
th^ b^ppinesg of alU But there are othear feelings,— 
pride and independence, — the love of aggrandiser 
ment^-rthe vehemence of lust and passion, — the 
strong propensity to gratify ambition or vanity, at 
A terrible expense to the enjoyments or the interests 
of others. These are the criminal excesses of the 
former^ — ^the melancholy proofs of our depravity. In 
the sober estimate we form, wd in the wishes we 
foster respecting the conduct of others towards our- 
selves, we seldom fall below the trne standard. 
What you thus judge or feel to be the duty of 
your fellow*creature to yourself is his duty ; it is, 
thcarefore, yours. The state of mind in which you 
lawfully desire that he should think and feel towards 
yon, is the state of mind he ought to cherish ; it is, 
tor the same reason, that which you ought to cherish 
towards bun. '' Therefore, all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them, for this is the law and the prophets." 

The fifth commandment addresses the social affec-* 
tions, and requires the cultivation of those sentiments, 
and the display of those virtues, which are both the 
strength and ornament of families and communities. 
It demands gratitude to benefactors, and kindness 
to dependents, — respect for snperior», and conde- 
scension to inferiors, — confidence in the alliances of 
friendship, — fidelity and honour in the connexions of 
oommerce, — the dignified discharge of high and 
public functions, — ^the tribute of loyalty, respect, and 
patriotism to the civil institutions and political 
authorities of the countrv. 

To discnss, and to apply the endless ramifications 
of this most extensive subject would require many 
volumes. Having suggested that the commandment 
does include the honourable discharge of every re- 
lative obligation,— •whether domeatic or commercial, 
oivil or: political, — ^we must proceed to a more full 
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and distinct consideration of those which are posi- 
tively mentioned. 

The wisdom and goodness of God are remarkably 
discovered in the provision he has made for thefwr^ 
matian of the human charcuiter : — and the position 
of this commandment excites a train of most useful 
reflections on the subject. Next in order and im- 
portance to the relation sustained by the Creator^ is 
that of parents to their children; and there is a 
beautiful resemblance of the one to the other : — in 
the care and interest, the tenderness and authority 
of a parent, we behold a faint image of the super- 
intendence, compassion, and government of God. It 
would appear, from the system of the divine dis- 
pensations, that upon the conduct of parents to their 
children it is intended the maintenance of spiritual 
religion in the wwld should chiefly depend ; as by 
the habits they encourage, and the authority they 
exert, the character is formed, — that bias is given to 
the mind which will influence its future pursuits, 
and affect its final destiny. The connexion of this 
commandment with those which precede it, is, there- 
fore, of the highest moment : — ^for if the true God 
is to be acknowledged, worshipped in spirit, and 
held in reverence ; if his Sabbath is to be devoutly 
observed, it is of infinite consequence that the 
earliest movements of the human spirit should be 
so guided, and the first indications of desire and of 
will so controlled, as to fix the impression of divine 
authority, and to imbue the mind with those ideas, 
and encircle it vdth those imaginati(ms, by which the 
remembrance of God may be preserved. 

To accomplish this, as it is the sublimest object 
of this relation, is the highest of parental duties. 
It is eminently for the attainment of this object 
that so strong an affection is implanted in the hearts 
of parents, and that such extensive authority is 
committed to their hands. So essential is this de- 
sign to the duties of the parent and to the happiness 
of the xshild, that the dependence of children on their 
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parents is entire> long continned, cherished by the 
kindest intercourse and most endearing assiduities, 
felt in the wants of every day and every Aour,-— ex- 
actly at the season when the mind is most suscep^ 
tible of solemn thoughts and vivid associations; 
when these thoughts and associations may influence 
every power of the soul ; when they are most tena- 
ciously gprasped, and most faithfully retained; and 
when, on all these accounts^ they are most likely to 
be wrought up into the elements of every feeling, — 
chastening every excitement of desire, and softetiihg 
every impulse of the passions : — ^thus imparting to 
the character the steadiness of principle and the 
dignity of reli^on. 

The aspect of this relation on the welfare of society 
is no less deiserving of regard than its subserviency 
to the spiritualinterests of the individual. If parental 
Arties are conscientiously performed, socie^, inaUits 
connexions and interests, is sure to reap the advan- 
tage ; and there' appears to be a view to this advan* 
tage in placing the commandment which requires 
obedience to parental discipline before those which 
enforce the remaining duties of mortals to each 
other« 

The . benefits accruing to the world from the en- 
lightened government of families need not be de- 
scribed. It is apparent, on a moment's reflection, 
that if families were governed on the christian 
principles of the ten commandments, social harmony 
would be unimpaired, natipnal felicity would be 
complete : — the surmises of jealousy, the grasp of 
avarice, the fierceness of revenge, the intrigues of 
policy, the pinings of envy, the madness of dissi- 
pation, the encroachments of tyranny, the tumults of 
rebellion^ the insolence of power, the fawning of 
flattery, the insinuations of calumny, the inventions 
pf malice, would g^ve place to the things which are 
pure and true, and just and honourable, and lovely, 
and of good report. 

All the efficacy of domestic discipline, to produce 
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sQch results^ is derived from the religious prinoipileff 
which it is the mednsof implantiDg in die minds of 
children. Neither the affection nor the authority of 
a parent can cnrb the passions and subdue the vr«y* 
vardness of the human heart: — yet God requires^ 
thism to be diligently exerted, in dependenee on Ma 
blessing, for regulating the views, restrainin2| die 
actions, and exercising the hopes and fears of our 
children. Parental government is God's institution; 
it is adapted to the purposes for which he has ap«- 
pointed it ; the most powerful motives are exhibited,' 
in his word and in his providence, td induce parentu 
to remember the subserviency and responsibility of 
the relation they sustain; and the efforts they &m 
dius inclined to make are employed by lum aS' means 
for the accomplishment of his own designs. Should 
parents neglect their appropriate duties, their guilty 
whatever be the consequences, is upon their own 
heads,-— though God, who is as ridi in instnimentsr 
.as he is boundless in compassion, may employ other 
meanp to attadn ibe object they fa&d abandoned, sumI 
repair the injuries they have done. But when dieir 
influence is vigorously exerted, and, in ansurer U» 
their prayers, divinely blessed, religious prindplcfsP 
are implanted in the hearts of their cIuldreh.'They 
will acquire a habit of cautious self-'govermfmenV-^ 
from a conviction of God's. omniscience; a fear of 
yielding to temptation,^- from a conviction of his 
ineffable holineiss ; a love of equity, — from a conviction 
of his unbending justiCQ; a tender and practical re« 
gard to the happiness of their fellow^creatureSi**^ 
from a Cduvictbn of his immeasurable goodness ; a 
spirit of gratitude, humility, a^ forbearance, — ^from 
a conviction of his unspeakable m^cy, through 
Jesus Christ, to them, — ^as ruined sinners* Tliesd 
eonvictions, producing their natural efl^^cts, are reli- 
gious principles,— such as parents are to iticulcate* 
When these principles are carefully nurtured in ^e 
minds of children, they will lead to the perception 
of the most delicate moral distinctions; they will 
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the seeds of the i&odt- dee|>ly robted aiid 
Sotirkhitig ri^g^oas ittMts ; li&der ikieir hAiaience, 
the S6»8ib3hies a( httman sattire will be existed and 
refined, and fi glow of pure active benevole&ce will 
be diiFttsed t&roagh all the pwsuits of seeial inter- 
oourse, 

1%^ religit9il» and social Messings thus derived^ by* 
<ii<e faviHlr of €rod, fir<M the right discharge of pa- 
rental duties, sufflctetttly illustrate tte wi^om and 
benevdence of the dlirine constitution iu^ this parti- 
cular. The nature of this constitution^ and the ob- 
ligations ariskig out of it, as e]t^essed in this com- 
niandmenty dmionstrate the esteem in which the^ 
pat^ental relation is held by him who condescends to 
style hifiiflelf our Father, and the Teneration with 
wbeh diis character should be regarded by man- 
kind. It is honourable* Tins simple view ought to^ 
enfer into all the sen^nients, arrangements, and 
actions which have a reference to the parental 
chttraeter. 

li ought t& be remember^ by parents themselves, 
OS" the prineiple which regulates all the measures- 
they^ adopt; and all the feefinss they express for- 
the instaruction and discipline, the maintenance and' 
comfort^ the piety and happiness of their children. 
There ought to be a wisdom in such arrangement^^ 
and a seriousness in such feelings, becoming the 
character of parents, as the representatives and the 
serfonts of God; and becoming the interests of 
their children, — both as the subjects of a moral go- 
vernment exposed to temptation, and heirs of an 
eternal doom, — and as m^nbers of society, contri* 
buting, in an indefinite degree, to the happiness or 
misery of the ^h^e? in wlueh they move. 

The feelings which parents encourage towards 
themselves, in their children, should be guided by 
the same view of the relation which subsists between 
them. Children should be taught, from the earliest 
developements of reason, not merely to love their 
pttpent^, and fear them, and submit to thera, but to 
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hofHmr them: so that this view of the claims of 
their parents miiy preserye their love from mixture 
with presumptioa, their fear from degenerating into 
dread, their submission into servility and snilenness* 
Every thing which has a tendency to cherish, in the 
minds of children, honourable sentiments towards 
their parents, it is of course every parent's duty to 
employ for that purpose: — the opinions you teach 
them to form, the control under which you endea- 
vour to bring them, thd sources of knowledge to 
which you give them access, the examples with 
which vou suffer them to become familiar, hnd, 
especially, the habits of your own temper, conversa* 
tion, and character, must be such as to afford them 
reasons, and to influence them by the most per- 
suasive motives, to "honour their father and tneiv 
mother." 

It is not irrelevant to our present purpose to re* 
mark, with proper deference, that the subserviency 
of the parental relation to the designs of .infinite 
mercy ought to be remembered and acted upon in 
the ministrations of the pastoral office; for, as child- 
hood and youth are the seasons in which, fof the 
most part, though not exclusively, consistent and 
useful religious character is to be formed; and, as 
the influence of parental kindness and authority 
during these seasons is the strongest human power 
under which the mind is ever brought, it becomes 
us to avail ourselves, most earnestly, of such a crisis, 
to secure the great purposes of our ministry, — re* 
garding the natural ascendancy and hourly facilities 
of parents as means co-operating with our own in- 
strumentality, — equally dependent on the effusions 
of divine influence for success, and equally connected 
in the promise of God and in the laws of his economy 
with the bestowment of that influence. 

The same principle, most assuredly, ought to 
operate in every theory, and in every prac^cal sys- 
tem of education, whether privately or publicly con- 
ducted; nor ought the natural and divine^ constituted 
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Weight of parental influence to be forgotten, amidst 
either, the zeal of voluntary efforts, or the policy of 
legislative enactments, for the education of the young* 
But the commandment is designed, especially, to 
regulate thb sentiments and dispositions of 

CHILDREN TOWARDS THEIR PARENTS. 

This commandment is frequently cited or referred 
to in the New Testament. 

When ** the scribes and pharisees, which were of 
Jerusalem/' complained of the Saviour^s permitting 
Us disciples to transgress the traditions of the elders 
by eating bread with unwashen hands, he answered 
and said to them ; " Why do ye also transgress the 
commandment of God by your traditions ? For God 
commanded, saying, Honour thy father and thy mo- 
ther; and" — in the political law — " he that curseth 
father or mother, let him die." But ye say, " Who-^ 
soever shall say to his father or his mother. It is a 
gift by. whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me, 
and honour not his father or his mother, he shall be 
free." This commandment, with the rest, had thus 
been perverted by the traditions of men. They 
had taught that a son might refuse that assistance 
to , his parents which the law of God demanded 
from him, by saying, that the substance which he 
ought to impart to them . was consecrated to the 
service of rdigion, was vowed to some other pur- 
pose. Of this artifice the great Expounder of the 
law pronounces his severest condemnation: ''Thus 
have ye made the commandment of God of none 
effect 'through your tradition." The fifth command- 
ment is, therefore, enforced by the authority of Christ 
in. its. original simplicity, and to its widest extent. 

In the beautiful exhortation to relative duties 
which the Apostle Paul has founded on the sublime 
reasoiuDgs of his Epistle to the Ephesians, he says ; 
'' Children, obey your parents in the Lord,"— from a 
regard to his authority,-— from affectionate obedience 
to bis will, — ^'for thi^ is right;" a duty grounded in 
4jie simple, natural, unchanging principles of equity. 
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His proCKf df the rightness of filial obedience ift tker 
fifth commandment, which he styles ''The first com- 
mandment with a promise." The second command- 
ment, it is trae, contains a general assmraace of the 
mercy of God to those that loVe him^ but this is 
the first with a specific promise of the divine favour 
to those who keep it. 

The apostle had, undoubtedly, the same ground 
of obligation hi view, — ^the same peculiar motive to 
the fulfilment of this duty, when he says to the Golos- 
sians ; '* Clhildren, obey your parents in all things/ 
for tiiis is well pleasing to the Lord,'^--to Him wno 
bAfbe, not to destroy the law, birt to explain its 
ineaning, to support its sanctions, to fulfil its terms, 
to isupply the purest and most constraimng motive 
fer obedience to it by his people,^— in a word, ^* to 
magnify it> and to make it honourabte.'^ 

The ^argament derivable from these passs^^^ to 
maintain Sxe divine authority of the mond kw, as the 
sttmdard and ruk of conduct under the ohrUtian 
d^pen$aticih is ^^ceedfngly powerful. We have »d* 
duced them now, as dkrecfly and persuunvely en- 
forcing the commandment we have beibre «is. 

Let this commandment, in the FiRSt place, regu- 
late dbe SBKTiiifSNTS you oherish towatds your 
ikther and yow mother. 

The eustoms of 430ciety may, perhaps, dktii^nish 
the sep&drate claims <]f[ u fatiier and « mother : in the 
Scriptures they are represented as sustaining towards 
y<m one undivided honourable relation. 

You are to reg«u*^^ this rekiHon as God's coiMitU'^ 
tion fc» your'^oipline and your happinesr, for the 
culttfire of yow moral habits, and for the promotiooa 
of your bighest interests in the present ^fMytO, an i in 
that which is to come. 

Any meimer estimate of the oon»exion iMrtween 
yo^nr par^its and yourself^ any tendency to regard 
it merely as a natural tektioD, over ivdiich neither 
they nor ^ou have any control, and in whichneither 
their cbmee nor your's is consulted'; any foigetf«l-> 
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nees of tli« important truth* tbtt yo^ are placed 
under their care, and inspection^ and authority, by 
God hin^elf» and that be will call you to an account 
for the views you entertain on this particular subject, 
is a breach of this commandment, displeasing to the 
Lord, — essentially wrong. 

.There must be corresponding sentiments, with 
reference to their charat^^r, leading you to think of 
it with veneration, anxious to contemplate its ex* 
ceUen<»ea, nnwilUng to discover its defects, desirous 
of holding it in the highest esteem, consistent with 
truth and with your own purity. The claims of 
your parents on you are to be considered not less 
sacred than they are twde^, and, therefore, irre- 
siatible« Their conduotp in everv thin^ good and 
hoh^, must be regarded as an authoritative example 
wMch yoH. are bound, by the law of God, to imitate ; 
and the cegret and grief excited by any thing in 
their conduct obviously dishonourable, must not be 
miagled either with satisfaction* — aa Supplying you 
with an excuse (whtoh it does not) for doing wrong 
too, or with presumption, — as furnishing you with 
an opportunity of retaliating their censures; but 
with a homhk conviction of the fallen condition of 
the nuKe from whiph you a^p^g ; with holy clinging 
to the grai^e of forgivene49 and purification through 
Ji^us Clvrist i with earnest prayer fw them t^t 
they may partake of that grace .; and for yourself, 
that you may not be injured by their . example. 
Un4^ tjto influence of such seutiments you are to 
regard all the interesU of your parents as your own ; 
their honour as your honour; their comfort as your 
PiHufoit; thf)ir sorrow your sorrow; their joy your 
joy. 

The connexion, first between the views and the 
affections, and then between the affections and the 
conduct, is inseparable; it is a connexion arising 
out of the Qonsitution of our nature, and is evideptly 
alluded to in the language of this comynandment,^-^ 
''Honour thy father and thy mother." Honouring 
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them must commence in high esteem, produced by 
an enlightened consideration of the many ties which 
bind you to them, and of the divine and infinitely 
valuable purposes to be served by their authority over 
you. Without this esteem it is impossible, that either 
your feelings or your actions towards them should 
be honourable. "A foolish man despiseth his mother." 
*' Cursed be he that setteth light by his father or his 
mother : and all the people shall say, Amen." 

Secondly: if this commaifdment regulates your 
sentiments, i/iese will regulate your dispositions 
towards your parents. 

If you think honourably of the. superior relation 
sustained by them, you will be modest and re- 
spectful; if you think honourably of their wisdom 
and experience, you will give them implicit de*^ 
ference; if you think honourably of their kind 
assiduities for your welfare, you will cherish towards 
them the most affectionate gratitude; if you think 
honourably of the autiiority with which God has 
invested them, you will regard its exercise with 
submission ; if you think honourably of their love 
to you, this will inspire confidence ; and, finally, if 
you think honourably of their interest and happiness, 
this will ensure your practical devotedness in every 
way in which yon can, compatibly with other duties, 
promote their welfare, — embodying your sentiments 
and dispositions in the language and in the conduct 
of enlightened filial piety.. 

1. Modest respect is the disposition product by 
honourable views of the superior relation of your 
parents. 

Remember that God has. placed them over you, 
and that not merely your connexion with them and 
your natural inferiority, but the commandment of 
God requires you to respect them. You are to hold 
them in veneration. Every thing you say to them 
or of them is to be guided by this feeling. In yottr 
deportment towards them, you are to cherish that 
diffidence of your own opinion^ that fear of offending. 
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th^t Gonaeiousness of mferioritj, which a scriptural 
estiii]»te of their claims so naturally si^ests« There 
is a kindness, an intimacy in the intwceurse of fami- 
lies, which constitutes the charm of home*^ There is 
an easy condescension in the treatment of childreb, 
the genuine fruit of affection, which becomes tfa«i^ 
most powerful bond of filial attachment* But as 
modesty is at all times the loveliest ornament of 
youth, while it leads to all that is rich in character 
and valuable in reputation, this quality must first 
be cherished towards those who are the guardians 
of your mind. Besides the conviction, that, if not ' 
displayed towards them, it is not likely to be dis- 
played in any future developement of your charticter, 
it must be kept in view, that the kind of connexion 
subsisting between you and your parents is one 
which peculiarly calls for the exercise of this grace. 
The absence of it here betrays a wilful and disgrace- 
ful ignorance of the circumstances in which the 
providence of God has placed you, and will, most 
certainly, prevent your practical observance of every 
other filial duty. Think of the interesting obligations 
by which your parents are bound to consult your 
happiness ; think of the many anxieties (indeed you 
can form little conception of them) which the remem- 
brance of these obligations must excite in their 
minds ; of your entire dependence on them, not 
only for your present comforts, but, in a great de- 
giree, for all that is essential to your future welfiire ; 
of the duties they are constantiy fulfilling oh your 
account; of the efiect which your conduct must 
necessarily produce on their most painful or most 
delightful feelings in all their passage to this grave : 
— ^tmnk of these things, and you will perceive, how 
respectful ought to be your dispositions towcuids: them. 
Imagine what you would be entitled to expect were 
you in their situation, and they in your's. Reflect 
for a moment on what you know to be most grateful 
to their feelings, and on what you learn firom the 
Scriptures, or from the history of the most emine&t 
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ChnstiaiSy to be moftt cheering to the heart, of a 
father or a mother;— 4uid yield to the influeaiee of 
these refleotiMU. It is not enough that yon avoid 
every indication of indifference, of insttbordination» 
of a desire to treat them either with preswnption, 
4icom, or contempt : — every apjMroach to these must 
be dreaded as the symptoms, of a most destructive 
moral pestilence ; but you mn^ study to preserve in 
yonr thouffhts an habitual remembrance of the hmaur 
which is meir due. To be deficient in this, is a proof 
of great de{Hnvity of heart. How is it possible that, 
iift future life, yon will render honour to whom honour 
is due, if you withhold it from those who have the 
first, the most obvious, the most natural claim? How 
can your soul be formed for friendship, — 'thus cold 
and dead to your earliest and best friends? How 
can you be fitted for the diversified relations of so^ 
ciety, if in this primary relation you are unmindful 
of precepts so explicit, and of motives so persuasive? 
Wnere is the probability of your reverencing your 
Father in heaven, whom ^ou have not seen, when 
you vnH not reverence his image in your earthly 
parents whom you have seen, and to whom, in the 
arrangements of his providence, you are indebted for 
yma existence, with all that renders that existence 
faqipy, reqMctable, or useful ? 

Our young readers will pexceive thalt we ai» 
urging, not so much the external and visible pacts 
of filml reverence, as thajt modest and respectful 
duposUion which is the effect of thinking rightly 
of die connexion whkk God has formed between 
ymat pareuts and you. To the hahijt of thinking on 
the subject, laid down in the former part of this 
adikess, we would most affectionately urge you. Such 
smitiments condnct you to the reasoQS of filial re^ 
qpect; they prompt the disposition, — ^tbey prndiioe 
the action. 

2. Implicit defer0nce to the judgment of your 
parents will arise from proper sentiments in redferenoe 
to their wisdom and experience. 
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The nisdoim <of ymLT parents, whe&er greatt or 
smaUy in comparison wkh others, is unspeakabtp 
gyettter liian yonr's. They ha?e acquired it at con- 
sidenible expense of reflection or reading ; and espe* 
cially of expeiience in the treacberj of the heart 
and the world's rieissitades. They may have been 
p^^lexed, peitiaps^ in attempting to discover the 
dimgns of Providence in mnch that they have learned 
Md suffered. It is more than prc^able a great pro- 
portion of it has been for your sake, no less than 
lor i^tmx oim» Many parents have Ibnnd this ;to 
be, most starikifigly, the fact; and, from the me- 
mofial of their own infirmities and errors, their 
o%ii disappomtments and failures, their own sorrows 
and their own sins, have been drawn the most uselul 
of the cautions and admonitions with which they have 
blessed their children. 

Every moment convicts you of ignorance, — in 
every step you betray your ine&perience. Foofish- 
ness i» bound up in your heart ; you are constantly 
going astray. Now the providence of God has not 
cmly entitled, but, in a certain measure, has qualified 
your parents to be your guides, by endowing them 
with faoUtties fitted to this end ; supplying them, in 
the BiUe* with written directions ; storing their me* 
mories with a Aoosand useful maxims tad instructive 
foots ; titkig tiieir hearts with the strongest disposhioa 
to €midoy tiiese advantages fer your benefit ; making 
them responsible for their conduct, and holding ^ot 
enoouragemientB to their duty in this respect ;< — and 
plonng you eutiately wider their care at-tiie beginning 
of your -existence, while your heart is yet tender,-*-*- 
strictly comman^ng you to honour your fatiber and 
your mother. 

In ^Ate selection ^of your associates, and in the 
formation of connexions, in the choice of your pro- 
fession and various habits of life, the spirit of de- 
ference to parental wisdom will save you from a 
thousand evils ; and ^ your duty to them requires 
that, in the early stages of life, while under their 
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immediAte control,, it should be rendered <sheerfilily 
and implicitly y — with no reserve but for the sa^ke of 
conscience towards God ; even after you have been 
set loose from the restraints of home, and hare em- 
barked upon your voyage through a world of dan- 
gers, there is still a respectful appeal to the judg-^ 
ment, a delicate regard to the feelings or the wishes, 
of your parents. There may, of course, be affairs 
in which they are not competent to decide; but, 
surely, in all cases in which their competency to 
advise must be acknowledged, an unwillingness to 
consult them is not more mortifying to them than 
it is injurious to yourself, and displetusing. to God. 
" A wise son heareth his father's instruction. Be not 
wise in thine own eyes. Hear the instructions pf thy 
father, and forsake not the law of thy methec." 

What has been said will derive peculiar force from 
a third view of enlightened filial dispositions. . . 

3. Affectionate gratitude towards youff parents 
will arise from honourable thoughts of their kind 
assiduities. 

For all that you are and have, you are . indebted, 
under God, to them: from your alliance to them"*^ 
you derive whatever you possess of respectability or 
comfort in your outward condition. From their 
tender regards to your health, your ed.ucfttion, your 
morals, your pursuits, you have receiviod the vigour 
jc^your constitution, the improvement ^your-wnd, 
the sentimjents.of honour, and the sense of prqpifiety, 
which preserve you from what is mean or disgraceful 
in conduct, and the habits of diligence and, foresight, 
to which a great portion both of your worldly en- 
joyment and of your mental satisfaction must be 
traced. If you are blessed with religious parents^ 
we would rc^mind you how deeply you aire indebted 



* We.refer, of coarse, to the ^^eoecal itstejof hQmaii society. 
It U not thought necessary to particularise exceptions : they would 
have led to a minuteness of discussion inconsistent with our pre- 
sent object. • . 
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to theii^ interest in the promises of God^^to their 
intercessions for you at the throne of grace, to their 
instructive communications of divine truth, and to 
theii' practical recommendation of the religion of the 
gospel to the esteem of your judgment and the af- 
fection of your heart, by a holy life. These things 
your parents have done for you, not simply from a 
rigid sense of duty, nor from the haunting anticipa- 
tion of what might be the consequences if they were 
left undone, but from pure and honourable affection. 
How often has your mother wept over you, as with 
anxious tenderness she has watched the threatening 
symptoms of disease, and gazed upon the speechless 
pangs of yonr infancy, and racked her ingenuitv» and 
submitted to every imaginable privation and mcon- 
venience to minister to your ease and comfort ! How 
often has her soul been "pierced," when, in the vivid 
thoughts and "thick coming fancies" of a mother, 
she has seen you, at a distance from her care, ex- 
posed to temptation, to danger, to affliction, and 
death ; when her waking reflections have been em- 
bittered with the dread of evil tidings, and her 
dreams have scared her with frightful sounds and 
portentous visions, and this beatings of her heart 
have been high and heavy, as, in her anguish for 
you, she has been wrestiing with the Father of her 
spirit! 

By what has the largest portion of your father's 
earthly solicitudes been engrossed ? What has ^ven 
outline and colouring to those sketches of futurity 
in which he has sought alleviation from the sickening 
realities of the day that is passing over him I And 
what has been the sharpest spur to his industry, his 
economy, or his perseverance 'i And what has often 
detained him in the closet, when an interest has been 
present to him and clinging about his heart, opening 
new sources of devout affection, urging new pleas 
and arguments in the ordering of his cause before 
God? And what is it that has made him linger 
amidst the wearying scenes of* tfaia life, when the 
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apfMraocii of deadi was oriUng into exercise his hoped 
and Ub desives of that departure to the presence of 
his Savionr, whidr is far better ? Oh, it was all for yoa! 

The claims of your parents ought to touch the 
finest feelings of your heart, urged as they are by 
whatever is melting in the tears of grief, awakening 
in the sympathies of a deep enduring interest in your 
welfare, or sacred in the associations of prayer, — 
death, — ^heaven I 

. It is not, then, the formal acknowledgment of in- 
feriority^ nor the business-like award of deference 
to eiq[>erienced wisdom that is required of you : you 
may be modest and respectful towards any class of 
superiors ; yon may render the homage of deference 
to the wise and experienced counsels of any who 
have, more or less, acquired the guidance of your 
judgment; but towards vour parents, — ^if you think 
honourably of what they hare felt and' done towards 
you,**you cherish all the warmth and liveliness of 
gratitude, — ^your heart will love to foster the remem- 
brance, and again and again to rekindle the feeling, 
of your obligatioDS to them. Gratitude will unite 
the tenderness of affection and the steadiness of 
principle with the convictions of duty : it will be the 
breatmng spirit of youf filial character. 

4. A fourth view of the parental relation respeotv 
its authority, which, if honourably esteemed, wilt 
secure your submission* ** Children, ohey your pa- 
rents in the Lord." The authority of your parents 
is derived from the appointment of God ; and it is 
impossible to honour either them or him witfiout 
obedience. We might sooner have insisted on this 
part of the divine requirement, and liave shown tbe 
claims of parents on their children, in their earliest 
years, fior unqualffied submission. But we are dis* 
posed to regard this as more specially a branch of 
parental duty ; for it is incumbent on all parents to 
remember and assert their own authority, and uni- 
formly to maintain its exercise, from the first efforts 
of will in the infiuit mind, to the last hour of pa^ 
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rental jurisdietioii^ Tkese remwiis ure oddbressed 
to such children as are capiible of r^UoHng on the 
authority of their parents, as they are of reflecting 
on their superiority, their wisdom, aftd their kind? 
ness. This anthorky is very different from the 
cold, hard formality of office; it addresses your 
judgment, your heart, and your conscienQe, so that 
you can perceive the ground on which it rests, you 
can feel the motives by which it is urged, you can 
recognise your obligations to cojoapliaace, and, in 
every sense of the phrase, you can acquiesce in the 
sentence of the apostle; "This is right." When 
you consider your absolute dependence on your 
parents during the first years (^ your existence; the 
very solemn and responsible duties^ relating to your 
conduct as well as happiness, which Grod has required 
from them ; when you add. to these the necessity of 
your being guided and controlled by them, — too 
young and too prone to evil to guide or control your-* 
self, — ^and, likewise, the ptnrposes to be accomplished 
in future life, by being early accustomed to tiie check 
of your propensities smd the submission of your, will, 
•^—you camiot but think honourably of their authority : 
a&d bearing in mind that it is the authority of those 
parents, whose high relation to you awakens your 
respect, whose wisdom eonunands your de£^enee, 
and whose kindness inspires your gratitude, your 
obedience wiU be as hiunble and cordial as it is en« 
lightened; even in their corrections you will ^' give 
them reverence." 

The wisest parents are not infallible; nor are the 
kindest exemf^ from those perverting influences and 
misg^Ming affections which prove our nature to be 
fallen; The remembrance of this tamism ought to 
be huttMing both to permits and. to children. In 
parents, it ovght to promote a spirit of cool deli- 
beration and tender forbearance in tiie enforcement 
of theur demands ; and in children who have attained 
to years of reflection, thongh still within the reach of 
parental authority, it onj^ to produce all the cautious 
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fireedom of convictton consistent with the honoturing 
of their parents, required in this commandment. 

There is One who says, — "If any mm love father 
or mother more than me, he cannot be my disciple :" 
and in this language he seems to say to parents,— 
Remember that you are liable to a thousand mis- 
conceptions ; that, with sincerest desires for the hap- 
piness of your children, you may wish them to do 
what God disapproves, — you may command what 
I have forbidden, you may frown on that which 
Heaven has made a duty, — you may be casting 
stombling'-blocks before the child you love, by which 
his conscience may be wounded, and the life of Ms 
soul endangered. " Fadiers, provoke not your chil- 
dren to wrath," says an apostle, " lest they be dis- 
couraged:" provoice them not to sin, lest they be 
defiled, and lost for ever ! 

On tbe other hand, the . declaration of our Saviour, 
which we have quoted, imposes on children, when 
placed in the circumstances implied in that declara- 
tion, a delicate and heart-rending, yet imperious 
duty. You may be placed in circumstances in which 
^our affection for your father and mother will come 
into competition with your love to Christ, — ^in which 
their authority will interfere with his. In such a 
situation, how are you to act? 

Recollect, that what you do is to be in the spirit 
ef seW-denial, -^ of submission to privations, — of 
taking up your cross. Be extremely cautious, then, 
in forming your decisions, and well satisfied with 
the grounds on which you differ from your parents, 
that you ** may be able to give a reason to th^n that 
ask you, of the hope that is in you, with meekness 
and fear." Seize every opportunity of proving that 
your religious principles increase the tenderness of 
every natural affection, and make you, more than 
ever, anxious to deserve the approbation, and to 
promote Ae comfort and joy, of your parents. Con- 
found not matters of personal arrangement, of private 
ehoice, or of regard to the opinions of men, with those 
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simple and comprehensive daties mthimt which it is 
impossible to be a disciple of Jesus Christ. Let it 
be seen that you are prepared to make any sacrifices 
but principle and conscience. Endeavour to command 
respect for your consistency^ even from those who 
have no sympathy with jrour peculiar feelings. Avoid 
every thing like a disposition to upbraid your parents 
for what may grieve you in the symptoms of their 
indifierence to that religion which is your own chief 
enjoyments Never give a moment's ground for the 
suspicion that you ^nride yoursdlf in your superior 
light, or exult in your possession of peculiar privi- 
leges. We dare not urge you to feel no solicitade 
for the spiritual welfare of your parents^ to embrace 
no opportunity of removing th^ errors^ and cialling 
their attention to the momentous prospects of eter- 
nity! — ^We dare not urge you to discover, on no 
occasion, your dissatisfaction with those parts of their 
conduct which distress your best feelings ; and never 
to employ means, even the most direct and pointed, 
if necessary, of doing good to their souls. 6od for- 
bid! But, ''in general, children are not required to 
preach to their patents.*' Be firm, decided, perse- 
vering, in your modest avowal of supreme attach- 
ment to Jesus Christ; and, when this attachment 
precludes your compliance with every wish, or even 
command of your parents, let it be evident that you 
embrace the alternative under most solemn convic- 
tions of duty to God, and with the purest affection 
and most honourable sentiments towards them. 

Our limits forbid any enlargement on the other 
two topics that have been suggested, — ^nor is it ne-^ 
cessary ; for the confidence inspired, and the practical 
devotedness ensured, by thinking honourably of the 
love and of the happiness of your parents, are in- 
volved in . all that you have npw been reading. It 
were vain indeed to talk of resjpect and deference, 
of gratitude and submission to your parents, if all 
this does not spring from genuine love: and how 
monstrous would be your professions of love were 
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your parents hfoagry, and yoii did not feed them, — in 
distress, and you did not comfort them, — ^injured, and 
you did not protect them, — aged, and feeble, and 
helpless, and impatient, and you did not, "to your 
power, yea, and beyond your power," minister every 
alleviation they might need, and every indulgence 
they might desire; anticipating their wishes, con- 
cealing theur infirmities from others and almost from 
vourself, praying for them, and with them, and 
unfolding to them ** the comforts of grace, and the 
promised joys of the world that is to come!" Jfany 
have children or nephews, let them learn Jirst to 
show piety at home, and to requite their parents : 
for that is good and acceptable before God. If any 
provide not for his own, and especially for those of 
his own htmse, he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel. 

Need you be reminded that all these duties are 
positively required of us ? — that to fail in any one 
of them is to sin, not against your parents only, but 
against God? How often have you thus sinned! 
But have y6a repented, and, under a consciousness 
of guilt, have you sought refuge in the Saviour? 

The promise annexed to the commandment scarcely 
requires any elucidation. It was literally applicable, 
we conceive, to the body of the Hebrew people, and 
to them only, — ^assuring them of long continuance, 
both individually and nationally, in the land of 
Canaan, on this condition. 

The principle is simply this : — long life in the 
proinised land was a proof of God's approbation 
and favour. His approbation and favour (and, oh, 
how much these words include !) smile on those who 
honour their father and their mother. His providence 
has confirmed his word. The converse has also been 
fearfully realized, — m the curses which have followed 
those who made their parents 
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How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless chUd.'^ 
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<' It is usual, with God, to retaliate men's disobe^ 
dience to their parents in kind. Commonly, our own 
children shall pay us home for it. I have read, in 
a grave a^ithor, of a wicked wretch that dragged 
his father along the house. * Stop !' cries the father, 
coming to a certain spot : — '* I dragged my father no 
further.'"* 



* Flavel ** on Providence. 
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EXODUS, XX. 13. 
Tlum 8haU not kUL 

This commandment, as explained by Jesus Christ 
and his apostles, embraces a large class of the most 
powerful human affections; and, thus explained, it 
is enforced, in- their instructions, by all the facts and 
principles of the gospel. 

The existence of the command implies the value 
of human life, — ^bestowed by the God of the spirits 
of all flesh, and guarded by him, not only in th^ 
exquisite arrangement of organs and functions on 
which its continuance depends, but in the severity 
with which he forbids, in ourselves or in others, the 
dispositions by which it may be endangered. 

That the command respects, not only the violent 
act of killing, but the principle in which the act ori- 
ginates, the state of mind by which it is prompted, 
we need not argue; for the nature of the divine 
government, the spirituality of God, and the process 
of human actions, as, well as the expositions of the 
sacred volume, place this matter beyond dispute. 
Indeed, the act of taking away the life of another is 
not always criminal: there are cases in which the 
defence of your own life, the maintenance of public 
justice, or the assertion of national rights, may impe- 
riously demand it. 
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It is scarcely necessary, in discourses like the pre- 
vent, to offer any reasonings or illustrations on the 
cases now alluded to. The spirit of Christianity is 
essentially benevolent: he who has imbibed it will 
display a delicate regard to the life and the happiness 
of his fellow-creatures. In proportion as this spirit 
is diffused over the minds of men, the manners ot 
society will be softened ; the severity of penal codes 
will be relaxed; the fierceness of war vdll be as- 
suaged ; and when the knowledge of the Lord shall 
fill the earth, as the waters cover the sea, they shall 
not hurt nor destroy; ^' they shall beat their spears 
into pruning-hooks, and their swords into plough- 
shares, and they shall learn war no more." 

So long, however, as innocent men are exposed to 
the attacks of the murderer ; and the weal of the 
community is disturbed by crimes ; and the rights of 
nations,-^— on which the happiness of families and of 
individuals of course depends, — are violated vby the 
ravages of cruelty or the frenzy of ambition, — blood 
must be shed ; not for the gratification of the pas- 
sions, but from a sense of necessity, or a conviction of 
duty. 

Even in these allowed exceptions you may incur 
the guilt of murder, by destroying him who attacks 
.you, prosecuting him who has deprived your relative 
or neighbour of his life, or suggesting, approving, 
abetting a confessedly lawful war, in the spirit of 
revenge. 

Though there are cases in which it is right to take 
away the life of others, there are none in which it is 
allowable for a man to take away his own. 

When the control of reason over the passions is 
so entirely deranged that a man loses his capability 
of restraining his feelings, or reflecting on the cha- 
racter and consequences of his conduct, he ceases, of 
course, to be a judge of his own doings : he is no 
longer a free and responsible agent. Suicide is, like 
any other act committed in these distressing circum* 
stances, the act of a being who is not intelligent, 
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and, therefore, not acoonntable. But mentd aliena- 
tion, it must be remembered, is often induced by yo- 
lantary and pernicious indulgences ; and, it is to be 
feared, many will be found, at last, responsible both 
for the crimes committed during a state of insanity, 
and, to a very great degree, for the insanity itself, 
or, to speak more accurately, for the line of conduct 
which produced it. Oh, how dreadful may be the 
final consequences of many seductive speculations in 
sentiment, of many worldly pursuits, which allure 
and gratify tiie lusts of the flesh or the lusts of the 
spirit ! 

It is not always that mental derangement (using 
the phrase in its ordinary and definite meaning) is, 
in whole, or even in part, the cause of self-destruc- 
tion. In the decision of juries, it is true, this is the 
usual verdict; yet it^is equally true, that die same 
plea is frequently urged as a palliation .of other 
crimes : oidy, in me case of suicide, the evidence by 
which such a plea is best confuted is beyond our 
reach, — and the melancholy nature of the act com- 
Innes with sentiments of humamty and delicacy 
towards afflicted survivors, to prompt the most fa- 
vourable construction ^f which the fact can possibly 
admit. 

Without hazarding an opinion on the most en- 
lightened and impressive manner of legally demon- 
strating the horror which a nation ought to feel of 
so terrible an act as self-destruction, it is surely worth 
reflecting, whether the custom of assig^ning insanity 
as the cause qf this crime is not attended with bane- 
ful consequences in the morals and the notions of a 
people. Men are habituated to think that suicide is 
a misfortune rather than a crime, — ^to rerard it not 
so much with detestation as with pity* The effect 
of such a state of feeling, in reference to the greatest 
evils, needs no description. 

Our sense of the enormous guilt of suicide has to 
contend with the impressions we receive from the 
classic stmes of antiquity, and firam the plau8ible,( 
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though sophistical, reasonings of infidel philosophers. 
It is known that the Stoics^ whose system has been 
partially revived in modem times, tanghi, amidst 
some lofty sentiments of morality, ^ that a man may 
jnstfy and reasonably withdraw from life wheneyer 
he finds it expedient : life and death being in their 
nature indifferent, and because life nmy be less con- 
sistent with virtue than death* 

The same opinion, though opposed to the systems 
of the early Greek philosophers, seems to have been 
maintained by other ancient sects, and to have been 
cultivated with peculiar care in the theories of 
education, from which the noblest characters, espe- 
cially in Roman history, imbibed their notions of 
virtue and principles of action. In the absence of 
divine revelation, when such sentiments were com- 
mended by the collective wisdom, eloquence, and 
example of men who were the oracles of the world, 
we cannot wonder that self-destrnction was com* 
mitted, recorded, and of course contemplated, as one 
of the highest efforts of virtue. In the familiar 
instances of Lucretia, of Brutus, and of Cato, the 
chastity of the first, the inflexible patriotism of the 
second, and the philosophic magnanimity of the 
tiiird, were viewed wiUi higher interest and vene- 
ration, when associated with what was admired as 
the heroism of self-destruction. 

In pronouncing judgment on the degree in which 
suicide, committed by persons so educated, was cri- 
minal, and in deciding how far the pride and pas- 
sions of the depraved heart might operate to prompt 
the deed, which the tenets of a revered, though mis- 
taken philosophy was summoned to approve, — we 
are not now immediately concerned : ** God is 
righteous." 

But, in estimating the guilt of self-murder, we are 
to exert all the hardihood of mind we can command ; 
we are to look at the act, and the numerous corrupt 
propensities of the heart that lead to it, — ^at the pro- 
hibition, and the dreadful curses 4by which it is 
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enforced. He who destroys his own life, assumes a 
right to dispose of that wmch is at the command only 
of the God whose gift it is, and on whose pleasure 
the duration and the circumstances of its continuance 
must of necessity depend. He betrays that dissatis- 
faction with the ways of Proyidence» that insubmis- 
sion to the will of ms Father who is in heaven, that 
distrust of the provisions of divine care and goodness, 
which prove his heart to be desperately wicked. 
He commits an act involving consequences to himself 
and to all with whom he is connected, of incalculable 
and. irretrievable disgrace and misery. It may be 
said, in general^ that he is arrived at a crisis in hu- 
man depravity, which must have been preceded by 
a long and progressively criminal career of sin. 
Doing violence to the strongest instincts of nature,-— 
defying the terrors of law and of justice, — despising 
the hopes of pardon and the assurances of salvation 
to the uttermost for all that come to God by Christ 
Jesus, — he rushes, beyond the possibility of repent- 
ance or the reach of mercy, into the midst of unutter* 
able and eternal anguish. 

The law which condemns suicide unquestionably 
forbids all habits of indolence and intemperance, 
subjection to the domination of impetuous pa89ions, 
extravagance in a man's notions, feelings, or under- 
takings, and practical indifference to the scripture 
doctrines of a superintending providence, and of 
salvation through the atonement of Jesus Christ,-r 
habits which have a certain and often rapid ten^ 
dency to produce the state of mind in which suicide 
is frequently committed. We shudder, naturally, 
at the catastrophe: we turn with horror from the 
crime : let us dread every indulgence from which the 
the temptation to overcome these feelings may gather 
strength. 

The sixth commandment is obviously and grossly 
violated in every instance of duelling. . 

The history of duelling is familiar to all who are 
ai^quainled with the ancient customs of Europeaa 
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ttatioiis. Originally an approved and sanctioned 
method of determining disputes connected with the 
spirit of chivalry, and a high sense of militaiy ho- 
nour; the practice, in modem times, can only be 
considered as> at best, a vestige of feudal barbarism. 
The grounds on which its defence has ever rested 
are capable of being subverted on common rational 
principles ; for it constitutes the person who thinks 
himself injured, the judge, the witness, and the 
avenger of his own wrong. The decision, viewed, 
at first, by the dupes of superstition as an appeal to 
Heaven, is, from men too proud, or (if they please) 
too well informed to be superstitious, an appeal to 
mere chance, or to skill and courage in the use of 
weapons ; an appeal, by which it is, of course, im- 
possible to determine what is right or wrong in 
humim actions. The practice is, in its nature, sub- 
versive of ail law, of every interest of justice, and 
of eveiy principle of society. The plausibility of 
casuistical advocates, and the superficial declamation 
of fashionable novelists, may ** excuse the devilish 
deed f ' but the testimony of enlightened legislation, — 
the voice of reason, — the dictates of humanity, — 
the claims of family, — ^the eternal obligations of 
morality and religion, are united in condemning it. 
The duellist exalts a law invented, sanctioned, and 
observed by men of his own principles, above the 
laws of every well-governed community, and even 
above the commandments of God. He assumes a 
right, first, to expose his own life, and next, to de- 
stroy the life of his brother, and consequently, to 
inflict the pangs of bereavement and of unavailing 
regret on their separate connexions, — a right which 
no human being can naturally possess, and which 
he can have na method of acquiring. He ventures 
on the borders of eternity in a state of mind the 
reverse of that which is essential to future happiness; 
and he uses his utmost skill to hurry a fellow^crea- 
ture, in the same state of uimreparedness, to the 
destinies of another world! in this view of '*the 
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affair/' no man has a right either to give or to ais« 
cept a challenge. For every personal iigury the 
institations of his country have or have not pro- 
vided redress. If they have, he may claim tiieir 
protection for the vindication of his honour: — ^tf 
they have not, he must await the righteous decisions 
of the final judgment, satisfied that his '* witness 
is on high, that his record is in heaven.'' ''Give 
place unto wrath; for it is written. Vengeance is 
mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord. Let every soul 
be subject to the higher powers; for there is no 
power but of God : the powers that be are ordained 
of God." 

This commandment forbids murder. 

That murder is a crime needs not to be stated : 
that it is one of fearful magnitude has never been 
seriously questioned. It is a crime capable of end- 
less degrees of aggravation, in the motives by which 
it is influenced, and the circumstance in which it is 
committed. The guilt of depriving a fellow-creatiure 
of life is enhanced by the malice, the pride, the in- 
gratitude, the cruelty, the avarice, the impiety of 
the perpetrator, — the relation in which he may have 
stood to the victim of his fury,-— the evils he has 
inflicted on any portion of the community, by de- 
priving it of the life and services of the murdered 
party, — ^the convictions of guilt which he has baffled, 
— and the complication of transgressions which 
must necessarily have preceded, accompanied, and 
followed the completion of his design. Of the 
heinousness of the design itself, apart from all its 
incidental motives and aggravations, our feelings 
cannot be too deep. Every man is your brother, 
and you are bound to love him, to promote his hap- 
piness : to murder, is to hate him, — to do all that a 
creature can do to inflict on him the greatest misery, 
and that for ever. 

Man was made in the '' image of Gt>d :" to destroy 
him is visibly to demonstrate our hatred to God who 
made him. In the economy of salvation revealed to 
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US in the gospel^ the nature of man is ineffSably asso- 
ciated yfm the nature of God ; and thus a peculiar 
dignity, — a sacredness attaches to the human nature t 
it is encircled by the grandeur, not only of its own 
ipimortality, but likewise of its alliance with the 
Infinite Majesty. 

To estimate aright the guilt of murder, we must 
know the value of the life it destroys, — to the indi- 
vidual, — to his connexions, in their most extensive 
ramifications, — to his country, in all the services he 
was capable of yielding her, — ^to the plans of Pro- 
vidence, in all me blessings that his life might have 
been the means of conveying to the existing gene- 
ration or to posterity. We must know the worth of 
the ever-living soul,— driven by the murderer to its 
eternal doom, it may be, a doom of torture! We 
must know the effect of the crime on the heart of 
the murderer himself. We must know, finally, the 
majesty insulted, — the goodness abused, — ^the au- 
thority trampled on, — ^the warnings and entreaties 
against which this monster of cruelty has been im- 
piously hardened, — and the weight and fierceness 
of that everlasting wrath to which the righteous 
government of God condemns him. 

A deep abhorrence of this crime might seem to 
be implanted in our nature ; for it has always been 
felt to be deserving of the severest pumshment. 
Cain feared that any man finding him might slay 
him. Lamech, who thought himself less criminal 
than Cain, and therefore expected, that if God would 
take seven-fold vengeance on any man slaying the 
first murderer, he would avenge, even to sevens- 
fold, his death, — evidently dreaded death as me 
punishment of his crime. The command given to 
Noah* had, perhaps, been partially given before. 

* Genesis, iz. 5, 6. And sorely your blood of yonr lives will I 
require ; at the hand of every beast will I require it, and at the 
hand of man ; at the hand of every man's brother will I reonire 
the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed ; for ui the image of Gk>d made he man. 
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The giving of such an injunction ; the incorporatiofi 
of it in the Hebrew code, amidst a great variety of 
assertions and directions; the remarkable arrange- 
ments of Providence for the discovery of the mur- 
derer; his judgments on nations whose- '* hands hav« 
been full of blood, so that the earth has disclosed 
her slain when God has made requisition ;" and the 
institution of political authorities and powers as 
<' ministers under God," for denouncing and punish- 
ing the crime ; — ^the whole affords a continued illus- 
tration and enforcement of this commandment, ** Thou 
shalt not kilL" It has been already stated, that the 
act of depriving a fellow-creature oi life is not always 
sinful. The criminality depends on the state of mind 
in which the deed is accomplished or suggested; 
Esau Tutted his brother ; he was angry with him ; — ^he 
sought to kill him. The sons of Jacob '^slew a man in 
their anger, and in their self-will;" their anger was 
fierce, — ^their wrath was cruel : — and it was " their 
anger," and " their wrath/' that the patriarch cursed 
with his dying breath. 

The appointment of the cities of refuge in Ca- 
naan was founded on the important distinction be- 
tween the bare fact of killing, and the principle of 
hatred. In reading the tenth Psalm, you trace, most 
accurately, the progress of the murderer's character. 
Too proud to have his thoughts influenced, or hi& 
conduct regulated, by the will of God, he is i^re- 
sumptuous, — confident of his own wisdom, despising 
his fellow-creatures; profaneness, treachery, and 
cunning mingle in his character: — ^his passions are 
unrestrained ; and» regardless of the presence, nay, 
imagining the indifference of the Supreme Jud^e, 
he comes forth, with the fierceness of a lion, on his 
unsuspecting prey. 

The laws of man have to do with the act and the 
cofisequences; the law of "God with the principle 
and the tendencies which strengthen it. Hence it is, 
that in the New Testament we find the authority of 
this commandment urged against causeless anger; 
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against the use of insulting, prevoking^ contumelious 
expressions ; against hatred, wrath, strife, envyin^s, 
variance, emulations, and malice; and against the 
want of cherished and practised benevolence. The 
spirit against which these laws of Christianity are 
directed, is described in the strongest language by 
an inspired apostle : *' Whoso loveth not his brother 
abideth in death. Whosoever hateth his brother is 
a murderer; and ye know that no murderer hatb 
eternal life abiding in him/' 

In this closeness of application, therefore, we 
must proceed in interpreting the sixth command- 
ment. This commandment is broken by the suicide, 
— -by the duellist, — ^by the murderer. It is broken, 
too, by all who are willingly accessary to unjust 
wars, to sanguinary codes of jurisprudence, to vin- 
dictive prosecutions of criminals, and to unrighteous 
verdicts or sentences. It is broken by every act of 
cruelty to men or beasts, — ^by oppression, — by per- 
secution, — by enslavement, — by neglect, — ^by every 
thing, indeed, in the conduct of a man, which may 
wantonly destroy, endanger, or embitter his feUow- 
creature's life. 

The passion which, when roused to excess, pro- 
duces these outrages in the conduct, is anger ; and 
the disposition, or ruling principle, which renders a 
man peculiarly susceptible of such excesses of this 
passion is, — unUndness. 

As all our passions are excited by the views we 
take of surrounding objects, of our own actions and 
of other men's actions, anger is excited by what we 
conceive to be an injury, threatened or inflicted 
either on ourselves, or on those in whom we are 
interested. The sense of injury is natural, and it 
is right; for it is ascribed, on the same principles 
of analogy on which love is ascribed, to the Divine 
Being ; it was exemplified in the character of Him 
^'who knew no sin;" it is not prohibited, though 
regulated, either by the dictates of cultivated reason, 
or by the precepts of the New Testament. <'He 
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who is angry," says a great ancient philosopher, 
'' only on such occasions as he ought, and mth such 
persons as he ought, and in such a manner, at such 
a time, and for such a length of time as he ought, 
is actuated by a laudable anger." *' Be ye angry," 
says the apostolic injunction, "and sin not; let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath." 

Unkindness is the want of sympathy. He who 
feels not for the life, the health and comfort, the 
safety and prosperity of his fellow-creatures, has no 
disposiiion to promote their happiness, will make 
no voluntary sacrifice for the sake of such an object; 
and, though he may be constrained to do something 
by which it is promoted, the motives are quite inde- 
pendenr of benevolence. Comparatively weak in- 
ducements will lead such a man to gratify his own 
propensities, however expensive to the interests of 
his fellow-creatures. Then let the inducements be 
a few degrees strengthened ; let him be provoked 
bv the reflection that another has injured him, has 
blasted his enjoyments, tarnished his honour, de* 
stroyed his property, assaulted his person, or ruined 
his prospects ;. and what principle is there,-*-4tronger 
than the dread of the consequence to himself, — to 
restrain the sallies of passion, to repress the out burst- 
ings of malevolence, and to hold back his hand from 
murder ? 

The selfish unkindness of the human heart is con- 
demned in tlus commandment : not merely the abso- 
lute dominion of such, an infernal disposition, but 
every degree, however slight, every instance,. how- 
ever infreq'uent. Unkindness is murder in the germ. 
It perverts a man's views of the conduct of others, 
enslaves him to malignant passions, and gradually 
alienates him from his brethren of the human family, 
from the sympathies of those holy beings who rejoice 
in the happiness of mortals, and from the character of 
HIM who " delighteth in mercy." 

When anger is influenced, in its excitement or in 
its expressions, by unkindness, it is kindled on im* 
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proper occasions, improperly directed, and expressed 
at a time and in a manner, and throughout a duration 
which are improper; and it is, therefore, sinfuL It 
may be ajg^gravated by yanity, profaneness, impiety ; 
by resisting conscience; by rejecting counsel, and 
scorning reproof, expostulation, and entreaty; and, 
especially, by despising the great motives, examples, 
and obligations to mortify the passions, abounding in 
every part of scripture. 

The sinful disposition of unkindness may exist, 
wjhen few opportunities are afforded for its develope- 
ment: it may be nurtured in the mind. We must 
consider it in three stages of its developement, ponr- 
traying, at the same time, the opposite disposition, 
which is, in each of these stages, its antagonist, and 
is, therefore, required in this commandment. 

I* The unkindness of the heart, when roused by 
a aense of real or imagined injury, displays itself 
in angry passions: — the* opposite disposition is 
meekness* 

There are varieties in temperament, — ^some being, 
constitutionally, more irritable, others more placid 
and composed, in their natural character. In pro- 
portion to the degree of a man's irritability, how- 
ever, is his duty to seek and to cultivate the grace 
of christian meekness. This grace, like humility, 
must, in the first place, be cherished towards God, 
by cordial acquiescence in every doctrine and pre- 
cept of his word, and jcheerful submission to all the 
allotments of his providence. This is a disposition 
essential to the right reception of divine truth: — 
*' receivitig with meekness the engrafted word which 
is able to save your souls." It is equally essential to 
every feature in the character of a chrbtian, and 
to the enjoyment of the privileges peculiar to that 
character: — '^ Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth." 

That diffidence of our own judgment, and that 
restraint of our tumultuous passions, which are ex- 
ercised in producing the habit of meekness towards 
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Gody are the only securities for the display of tlie 
same disposition in our intercourse with men. It 
is this previous and constant surrender of the whole 
mind to Grod, which characterises christian meekness, 
distinguishing it both from passiveness of nature and 
from mere gentleness of manners. 

Meekness does not destroy our capability of per- 
ceiving or appreciating real injuries; but it €loe9 
lessen our aptness either to give or to receive pro- 
vocation ; it does prevent our exaggerating the 
appearances of insult ; renders us willing to put the 
best construction on the conduct of others, and to 
make every reasonable allowance for ignorance, 
misconception, inadvertency, and natural temper. 
Meekness will suppress the risings of anger; will 
impose a cautious and delicate reserve on the in- 
dications of our feelings ; will prompt us to post- 
pone onr judgment of a supposed injury till our 
tiioughts are calmed into deliberate and impartial 
reflection. Meekness will check our tendency to the 
rashness of recrimination ; and, even when the itrjnry 
sustained is real^ and deep, and serious, will suggest 
only peaceable, gentie, and christian methods ci re- 
dress : seeking rather to produce a change of mind 
in the offender, than to aggravate the disposition so 
injurious to us by mortifying him. On the con- 
trary, the passionate man is ''easily provoked,^ and, 
in the hurry and agitation of his spirit, judges 
harshly; magnifies the evil; .clothes the object of 
his displeasure with all the attributes of worthless- 
ness; utters his indignation in the most wounding 
expressions he can command : — ^the fierceness of his 
look, and the vehemence of his gesture, more than 
supplying the inadequacy of language to reveal his 
gathering resentments. It is a storm which clouds 
the light of reason and drowns the voice of con- • 
science; and, even when it subsides, the mind is 
long before it ceases to be rufiled ; the remembrance 
of his folly, and the consciousness of having himself 
become the aggressor, fill him, — ^if not with remorse 
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and penitence^ — ^at least, witK confusion and onayail- 
ing regret. "Learn of me," says he who " endured 
the contradiction of sinners against himself," "for I 
am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls." To learn of him is, indeed, "a 
yoke," but it is easy, and his " burden is light." 
" I say unto you, whosoever is angry with his 
brother, without a cause, shall be in danger of the 
judgment." 

The second stage in the developement of this 
unkiadness is,T-hatred» 

Anger, as a passion, is, of course, transient : our 
nature being incapable of sustaining violent emo- 
tions for any length of time. But the sense of in- 
jury which kindled the flake, may remain after that 
flame has expired. It maybe burning previous to 
any burst of passion. It may lie smouldering in the 
heart, and, on every fresh provocation, or every re- 
^coUection of the past, vent itself in new irruptions 
of the passions. The disposition by which this fixed 
obstinacy of the heart's unkindness must be opposed 
—is love. ** He that loveth not his brother abideth 
in death." To love your brother, it is not necessary 
that you should approve any of his principles; that 
you should be blind to his faults ; or that you should 
be insensible to the injuries he may inffict on you or 
others ; or that you should avoid lawful and temperate 
measures either for preventing or redressing the 
wrongs of which he is the author. — No : — but in the 
same sense in which a wise father loves the child that 
grieves him, while he studies by every effort of in- 
struction and correction to reclaim him ; in the same 
sense, comparing human things with divine, in which 
"he who cannot look upon sin," loved a perishing 
world, — you are to love your brother, though he be 

Jour foe. You are to hope, at all events to desire, the 
est concerning him; you are to encourage within 
yourself the most benevolent affections towards him ; 
you are to commend him to the God of mercy ; you 
are to do him all the good you can. Depraved^ aban- 
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doiied» hardened, thongti he be, he is stiU yoiir 
brother. He may have done yon wrong; he may still 
be doing so; but, how does this affect your duty? 
Are you not commanded to love your enemy» — to 
bless them that persecute you, — ^to pray for them that 
despitefuUy use you ? 

The last developement of that unkindness which 
rises into anger, and settles into hatred, is, — reven^. 

Revenge is, in current language, a fury^ — havmg 
thoughts, words, purposes, and actions of ner owui — 
a fierce train, nursed by hatred, and at the bidding 
of the passions. He who is carried away by the im- 
petuosity of anger thinks usually, perhaps always, 
that he will retaliate to the utmost; every purpose 
of his heart, eyexy movement of his frame, throbs for 
vengeance. In tne calming of his rage, he wonders 
often how his strong impressions should have faded, 
how his manly resolutions have melted away, like the 
phantoms of a dream ! It is, therefore, either in the 
first transports, or in the returning paroxysms of 
anger, that revenge is, for the most part, taken ; and 
then the peace, the property, the character, or- the 
life of the offender must perish. 

Passion is the excitement of the malevolent dis- 
position ; hatred is its strength ; revenge is its ac^ 
tivity. Meekness is opposed to anger; love to 
hatred; and forgiveness, — the expression both of 
meekness and of love, — to revenge. He that takes 
revenge is as proud as he is malignant Influenced 
by exaggerated ideas of his own importance and of 
the magmtnde of the evil he has sustained, he aban- 
dons all the pleadings of tenderness, and even the 
demands of justice ; sacrificing to the gratification of 
a malicious passion every maxim of jmidence, every 
sentiment of honour, every claim of society,, and 
every suggestion of religion. 

The Scriptures abound with motives to the ex- 
ercise of foi^veness. It is the highest dmiity that 
can invest the human character; *'the ^ory of a 
man is to pass by a transgression.*' It is the most 
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amiable disposition that can endear a man to those 
around him : the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, — ** lovely and of good report." It is the 
spirit of the gospel ; for to the exercise of forgive- 
ness on the part of God, " for Christs's sake," all the 
spiritual peace and happiness of christians are to be 
traced ; and, by the argument of this great example, 
the duty of forgiveness is urged with passing tender- 
ness in the New Testament : nay, what is more, the 
Saviour has established a connexion between the spirit 
of forgiveness towards our brethren, and our enjoy- 
ment of forgiveness from our heavenly Father, while 
he extends indefinitely the range throughout which 
this disposition towards a penitent ofiender is to be 
cherished. Whenever you read the touching nar- 
rative which the inspired historian has given of 
Joseph's conduct to Ms brethren, when their father 
was dead, and they were entirely at his disposal, — 
remember the words of the apostle : ** Let all bitter* 
jiess and wrath be put away from you, with all malice; 
and be ye kind to one another, tender-hearted, for- 
ffivio^ one another, even as God, for Christ's sake, 
hath forgiven you." 

The spirit oi forgiveness is evidently necessary to 
the harmony and completeness of the christian cha- 
racter. Without this, there is a radical deficiency 
in your humility and love ; in your dependence on 
the atonement of Christ, and on the influences of the 
Holy Spirit; in your emancipation from the thral- 
dom of sin ; in your zeal for the glory of God ; and • 
in your subjection to that kingdom which is *'not 
in word but in power." ** Charity is the bond of 
perfectness." 

The disposition to forgive is as essential to the 
tranquillity of your own mind, as to the happiness 
of those with whom you mingle. Nothing can be 
conceived more wretched than the mental agitations, 
the remorse of conscience, the tumult and vexation, 
which are the accompaniments of a revengeful spirit. 
The aversion, too, the fear, — ^if not contempt and 
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horror, — ^which are universally associated with the 
character of such a man, are ingredients in this 
misery. Is not that one of the most terrific views 
of ** the pains of hell" which describes them as con- 
sisting, not only in ** weeping and wailing," but in 
'^gnashinff of teeth?" 

Study the character of Jesus. Mark how ** when 
he was reviled, he reviled not again ; when he suf- 
fered, he threatened not ; but committed himself to 
him that judgeth righteously, — by whose stripes ye 
were healed." Thus "he suffered for us, leaving 
us an example, that we should walk in his steps. ' 
Hear his dying intercession for his murderers : 
"Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do!" 

In the character of Christ we have something 
more than example. It supplies the most satisfactory 
evidence of the divinity of his religion, and of the 
peculiar constitution of his own person as "God ma- 
nifest in the flesh." It exhibits to the eye, and to the 
heart, the meaning and the spirit of these command- 
ments. It endears them, — not by lowering, bat by 
exalting their demands ; not by impairing, but by 
confirming their authority. It does more : it furnishes 
all that variety of motives by which the heart of him 
who believeth in Jesus for salvation, is constrained to 
cultivate the spirit of obedience. It is by the tender 
mercies of God, — by the kindness of (rod our Sa- 
viour, — by "the bowels of Jesus Christ," — that we 
conjure you to seek in the great propitiation the for- 
giveness of vour own 'sins, ilemission of sins is pro- 
claimed in the name of Him who " suffered without 
the gate." It is under the grateful, ingenuous, melt- 
ing impressions of God's forgiving mercy to your 
own spirit, that your sympathies will flow most freely 
in kindness to your brother. Never will the terrors 
of wrath teach you meekness, and love, and forgive- 
ness. You must learn to exercise these virtues amidst 
the tears of your own repentance, in the joy of your 
own faith. 
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Finally, — Is any stretch of imagination requisite 
in applying to the affairs of the soul what the com- 
mandment before us says in reference to the body : 
Thou shalt hot kill? Destroy not your own soul 
by the presumption of false confidence, by the in- 
dulgence of pernicious sentiments, by neglecting 
''the great salvation!" Have nothing to do with 
destroying the souls of others. Oh, forget not, that 
by abandoning the religious interests of your family, 
your neighbourhood, your country, your fellow-mor- 
tals throughout the world; by withholding your 
share of influence, effort, or sacrifice, by which the 
means of salvation might have reached them; by 
difiusing, or suffering to be diffused (when you might 
lawfully prevent it) the poison of delusive notions, 
and the wide-wasting contagion of an evil example, 
— ^you may be covered with the guilt of spiritual 
murder ! 

On the contrary, *' if any of you do err from the 
troth, and one convert him, let him know, that he 
which converteth the sinner from the error of his 
way, shall save a soul from death." 
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BXODUS, XX. 14. 
Thou $haU not eommU ^uUerff. 

The law of God is not only just and gooi, but 
holy. While it is to adjust the rights and promote 
the happiness olT society, it is to assimilate the in- 
diyiduals of whom society is composed to the cha- 
racter of God. Indeed, it is only by producing this 
assimilation, — conforming the perceptions and tastes 
of the mind to the model of infinite perfection, — that 
any one of the demands of this law can be fulfilled. 
By stamping the divine image on the soul, the 
prmciples on which the law is founded become the 
principles of action; the attributes of the divine 
nature, of which the law is the expression, and 
which are displayed in the law, (as they really exist,) 
in the highest possible harmony, are reflected by the 
human spirit. Thus man was created, — ''in the like- 
ness of 6od." Thai ''the new man is renewed after 
the image of him that created him, in knowledge and 
in true holiness." 

All men have some sense of justice interwoven 
with their desires for happiness. The value of 
every thing that has a tendency to establish our 
rightful claims, or to secure our personal enjoyment. 
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we can at once appreciate^ in proportion as we per* 
ceive it to have such tendencies. But, all men have 
not a sense of purity. It is only when the rights 
of a fellow-creature are invaded, or when the hap* 
pmess of a fellow-creature is impaired, by the in- 
dulgence of impure propensities, that human laws 
can interfere; and as human laws, and not the divine, 
are the ordinary standard of thought and feeling on 
moral questions, it has come to pass that this seventh 
commandment has been considered merely as the 
prohibition of that enormous crime by which the 
tenderest interests of individuals and of families are 
blasted; and the enormity of the crime has been 
contemplated, chiefly, in the deep and lasting m* 
juries, both of a personal and social nature, which it 
inflicts. It is impossible to have too strong con- 
victions of the dreadful nature and consequences of 
adultery, even in this point of view : its baseness, 
its cruelty, its degrading selfishness, its contempt of 
whatever is lovely, and noble, and endearing, either 
in the affections, or in the institutions of society, are 
beyond conception. But this sin, and the whole 
class of propensities and gratifications of which it 
forms a part, are ofiences against purity, — ^the purity 
of God, the purity of the transgressor's own spirit, 
and the purity of those whom his example may pollute. 

The language of the commandment shows the 
lengths of depravity to which a man ma^ be hurried 
when his impure thoughts and inclinations are un- 
restrained. But the expression of divine anger is 
not confined to this extreme case of depravity: it 
extends to the primary thoughts and dispositions, as 
well as to all the intermediate degrees in conduct of 
which this act is the consummatioKk 

It is not necessary, in this discourse, to point out 
the origin and importance of those social afiections, 
the excess or the perversion of which is here for- 
bidden ; nor to prove, from their connexion with the 
divine constitution, with the refinement of human 
sensibilities, and with the promotion of all that is 
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tender, or dignified, or benevolent in the character 
of man, that it is not the extirpation, but the go^ 
vemment, of these affections, at which religion 
aims. 

The letter of this commandment respects the 
violation of rights acquired by marriage. It there- 
fore supposes the existence, and assumes the autho- 
rity of that institution. It guards it, by the sanc- 
tions of the Supreme Governor, from the feelings 
which levity or licentiousness might suggest, and 
from the sentiments and maxims, — the derangement 
of existing order and the hostility towards all estab- 
lished usages, — which mark the progress of a 
sceptical philosophy. Marriage originated in the 
express appointment of God ; and the benefits flow- 
ing from this institution, when at all observed in the 
spirit of the divine appointment, have, in every age, 
evinced his wisdom and benevolence. The advantages 
accruing to governments, to civilization, to the pro- 
gress of arts, of science, and of religion, from the 
distribution of men into families, and from the con- 
sequent habits of domestic attachments and early 
education, are universally appreciated : — they aU 
result from the institution of marriage. 

Besides these social blessings, others equally mo-^ 
mentous result from this institution. It softens the 
tendencies to ferociousness, to unfeeling indepen- 
dence, to vagrancy, in the human character. It 
constitutes home, it blends the firmness of manhood 
with the gentle power of female influence, in the 
nurture of the rising race. It lays the foundation 
for that moral character which is essential to human 
happiness. It embraces that wide operation of pa- 
rental duties, in the discharge of which the purest 
principles are implanted, and the strongest guards 
are placed around the youthful mind, in every stage 
of its advancement, and before its exposure to. the 
conflicts and snares of life. It is the divinely ap- 
pointed channel through which the soundest and 
most efficient christian instruction is conveyed. It 
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is the nursery, therefore, not only of the state, but of 
the church. ' 

It is apparent, that, as this commandment pre* 
supposes the existence and the benefits of the mar- 
riage relation, it is the intention of God that this 
relation should be associated with the most honourable, 
pure, and sacred sentiments; and that it should be 
contemplated in the light which is thrown around 
it by the testimony of Scripture, the purposes of 
Providence, the interests of religion, and the happi- 
ness of man. Men may be so situated as to render 
it imprudent or inexpedient to enter on this rela- 
tion : yet, in their thoughts or language, it is sinful 
to regard or to represent the relation itself otherwise 
than as it is uniformly represented in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

It is for want of such enlightened and honourable 
conceptions of this institution, that the speculations 
of men, on some interesting moral questions inti- 
mately allied to it, are so d^aded, — that the tone 
of morals in society is so^laxed, — ^that systems of 
education are often so defective, — that celibacy is 
sometimes so licentious, and marriage so often fol- 
lowed by wretchedness and disappointment. 

Let ihe design of marriage be well understood; 
and let it be entered on with the regard to circum- 
stances, the discernment of Qharacter, the reliance on 
the blessing of Heaven, and the devotion to the do- 
mestic service^ of religion, which will necessarily 
accompany a serious consideration of this design, — 
and the richest felicity attainable on earth will be 
enjoyed. '' Marriage is honourable in all." '' Forbid- 
ding to m;arry" is one of the features of that ac- 
cursed system which is familiar with ''seducing 
spirits," and " speaking lies in hypocrisy." 

The desertion of a husband or of a wife ; the 
neglect of conjugal duties, so minutely specified, and 
so persuasively urged in various parts of the New 
Testament; divorce for any reason but the ascer- 
tained perpetration of the crime denounced in this 
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Erohibition ; the degradation of the marriage contract, 
y subordinating it to the schemes of avarice, ambi- 
tion, or sensuality ; — each of these is a gross violation 
of the seventh commandment. 

The well-defined crime of adultery itself is the 
most wicked perversion of God's institution. The 
strongest language ever employed in Scripture to 
depict the horrid nature of idolatry, is borrowed 
from the acknowledged odiousness of adultery. 
'' It is a monster of many heads. It receiveth all 
kinds of vices, and refuseth all kinds of virtues. 
If one several sin bringeth damnation, what is 
to be thought of that sin which is accompanied 
with all evils, and hath wsdting on it whatsoever is 
hateful to God, damnable to man, and pleasant to 
Satan r* 

The precepts of the New Testament, which fur- 
nish the best commentary on this commandment, 
are equally particular, decided, and solemn, in con- 
demning other excesses and unlawful gratifications 
of the same passions. *'Flee fornication. No for- 
nicator nor unclean person hath inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ. This is the will of God, even 
your sanctification, that ye shouldLabstain from for* 
nication. Flee youthful lusts. Without are forni- 
cators and murderers." 

The follies and indiscretions of youth, as they are 
called, for which a thousand apologies are sought 
in the force of passion, and in tiie temptations 
of the gay world, are here described in the most 
stem and serious language. The most distant ap- 
proach to them is forbidden by the terrors of in- 
finite wrath. The slightest indulgence in them is 
branded as directly opposed to the will of God, ab- 
solutely incompatible with the possession of the first 
rudiments of true religion, and exposing the trans- 
gressor to eternal banishment from the presence and 
the favour of God. 
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The eJBTect of such indulgences in perverting the 
understanding, polluting the imagination, wearing 
away the susceptibility of conscience, and hardening 
the heart against all the impressions of religion, are 
not only pourtrayed in Scripture, but realised in 
fact : — the history of the world teems with the most 
affecting illustrations. The providence of God, no 
less than his word, has visited all such practices with 
his severest indignation. You need not be disgusted 
with allusions to particular cases. It is enough that 
you call to mind the reasons for which the world 
was destroyed by water, — the state of manners 
which preceded the most awfiil threatenings and 
inflictions of divine judgments on the Hebrews, the 
Canaanites, and other nations, and then the solemn 
warning of the Apostle Paul to the Ephesians; ** Let 
no man deceive you with vain words ; for, because 
of these things cometh the wrath of God on the 
children of disobedience/' There are many varieties 
of the vain and deceitful speeches alludea to by the 
apostle, — ^sparkling amid the flashes of wit and the 
beauties of poetry ; sanctioned by the loose and su- 
perficial writers of every age ; and rendered current 
in the amusements and maxims of fashionable life : — 
nor are they quite banished from the mercantile 
establishment, nor even from the domestic circle. 
They are grateful to the depraved heart of man, and 
serve as opiates to the conscience, — ^soothing the ap- 
pjrehensions awakened by the remembrance of early 
instruction, or by the uncompromising declarations 
of the Bible^ 

We are aware of the peculiar delicacy of advert- 
ing to sins of this class in our public instructions; 
and it becomes us to tremble, lest in condemning 
what is guilty, we should be ministering to the gra- 
tification of a prurient taste. We have yet to learn, 
however, on what authority it is right, or even on 
what principles it is expedient, to withhold our plain 
and honest testimony on these subjects. 

To a mind at all familiar with the Scriptures, no 
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apology is needed for introdnckig topics of this na- 
ture ; for, as there is no description of sins to which 
there are more seducing temptations, — none for 
which a corrupt age is furnished with so many pal- 
liations, — none by which the heart is farther led 
astray from God and from religion, — so there is no 
class of sins respecting which the Holy Scriptures 
are more explicit and appalling in their language. 
While men are allowed to generalise about sin, and 
to rest satisfied with vague unaffecting conceptions 
of its nature, it is vain to talk to them of repent* 
ance, to urge the grace of the gospel, or to assert 
the necessity of an atonement, and of divine in- 
fluence. It is by particularisim sin, — distinctly 
marking its varieties of inwara working^ and of 
outward exhibition, — that the word of God is so 
''quick and powerful, discerning the thoughts and 
the intents of the heart;'' and it is by applying these 
discriminating statements to the details of individual 
history, and to all the feelings of the soul, that the 
Holy Spirit convinces of sin, and renews and sanc^ 
tifies the sinner. 

It is, therefore, the approved practice of the most 
skilful and successful chnstian preachers to denounce^ 
minutely, every sin ; and that in terms at once so 
simple and so .searching, as, in effect, to say to every 
sinner, — ** Thou art the man." 

How many, alas, are " making provision for the 
flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof; doing those things 
in secret of which it is a shame to speak ; having 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness ; 
giving themselves over to lasciviousness ; living in 
chambering and wantonness; having eyes full of 
adultery ; working all uncleanness with greediness ; 
companying with fornicators, — whom God will judge !" 
And must not men be faithfully told that these are 
the " fleshly lusts which war against the soul ;" which 
are regarded by a mqst holy God with jealousy and 
anger; and wnich, if not forsaken by repentance, 
and purged from the soul by "the blood of Christ, 
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and the washing of regeneration/' will subject them 
to the abhorrence of Heaven, and consign them to 
the torments of damnation ? 

The inspired interpretations of this command- 
menty as has been hinted, apply it not barely to the 
doings, but also to the sayings of impurity. ''By 
thy words shalt thou be justified, and by thy words 
shalt thou be condemned/* In our words, the spon- 
taneous thoughts of the mind are likely to flow with- 
out interruption, — ** the evil man out of the evil 
treasure of his heart bringing forth evil things." 
All men are more circumspect in what they do than 
in what they say. The strain of discourse in which 
a man is seen most cordially to delight, betrays the 
prevailing disposition no less than the habitual 
tenour of his actions; and even the occasional in- 
dulgence in any particular kind of conversation, 
discovers that the heart is not possessed with a 
steady unyielding aversion to the topic. 

The impurity of language is susceptible of nu- 
merous gradations, from the grossness of absolute 
obscenity to the equivocation of oblique or half-sup- 
pressed allusions. Mingling with the enchantments 
of wit and the flow of soul, in moments of convivial 
intercourse, and commended by the sprightliness of 
anecdote or the fascination of song, such language 
is uttered without restraint, and listened to without 
uneasiness, in circles where the violations of pro- 
priety in conduct would be most sternly condemned. 
How strange, that men should have no settled con- 
victions, — that the tone of the conversation, in sea- 
sons when the mind relaxes from severer exercise, 
is often the best evidence of the state of the heart, — 
that we are as really responsible for our words as for 
our actions, — that the government of the tongue id 
an essential part of morality and religion, — and 
that, as the temptations to say are more constant and 
pressing than the temptations to do, what an enlight- 
ened conscience disapproves, we are in greater danger 
of offending in the former than in the latter, 
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The taste for a shrle of conversation not striotly 
pure and delicate is aepraved, — opposed to that taste 
which enables a man to appreciate the enjoyments 
of religion and the hopes of heaven. ** Let no cor- 
rapt Gommnnications proceed out of your mouth.^' 
Snch communications betray the foulness of the 
heart; are noxious to every interest of the soul; 
taint the very atmosphere you breathe; — and, to 
every christian, must be no less odious and disgust- 
ing in their nature, than revolting to the high and 
holy principles he has imbibed. 

There are practices and themes which it ** becomes 
not saints to name/^ and of which they would ** be 
ashamed to speak ;^ — practices which admit no co-* 
lonring of excuse, and, therefore, never to be men- 
tioned but with the severest reprobation; — ^themes 
which are ever accompanied in Scripture by the 
most fearful prospects of futurity, and to be intro- 
duced only under the impressions of such prospects, 
and for purposes connected with them. 

How criminal must a large proportion of what is 
enjoyed as witty, or vivacious, or clever in convert 
sation appear, when compared with the chasteness 
of discourse, — the delicacy of communication re- 
quired in these inspired commandments! 

Closely allied to conversation are books, exhibit 
tions, the gaieties of amusement, and the dissipations 
crf'jjleasure. 

The kind of literature from which the minds of 
our youth receive the view4S and impulses by which 
the bias and complexion of theiir future proceedings 
are in a great degree determmed, is, in general, such 
as to excite the deepest alarm. The impurity of 
mind resulting from even a very limited classical 
education is proverbially acknowledged. The power 
given to the imagination and the passions by an ac-; 
quaintancewith most of the popular romances, novels, 
and poems of pur language, — before the judgment 
has been disciplined by cooler studies, or strength*- 
ened by experience of the ways of men, or en*) 
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lightened by the views and the principles of the 
Scriptures » — is an evil of serious magnitude. The 
preponderance of imagination and passion thus given 
to the character may form the poet, — may promote 
richness of conception, depth of feeling, elegance of 
diction; but it goes far, very far, to ruin the morals, 
and to destroy the soul. By producing a distaste 
for what is dull, and common, and tame in the reali^ 
ties of life, it substitutes fiction for truth; resists 
the chilling processes of practical judgment; leads 
to a preference of genius to character • excites ad- 
miration of what is grand, or beautiful, or wonderful 
in the instructions of religion, but a contemptuous 
sneer at all that is intended to humble us, and make 
us holy: it abandons the mind to the impulses of 
feeling, while the dictates of conscience, the autho- 
rity of God, the purity of the conduct, and the 
destinies of eternity are forgotten, or cast far back 
into the shade. 

Nor is this mere theory ; — our appeal is to expe- 
rience. Examples may be abundantly supplied from 
the pages of biography; and living instances are 
daily occurring in every sphere of human society. 
We advert to these examples now, for the purpose, — 
not so much of condemnmg the folly of individuals, 
and the frequent weakness of parents and guardians 
of education, — ^as of showing the impure tendency of 
the class of works alluded to on the youthful mind, 
by increasing its capability of excitement; by en- 
couraging those unchecked excursions of the ima- 
gination which are so fatal ; by storing the memory 
with associations and allusions which stimulate the 
unholy propensities of the heart; by gilding the 
forbidden gratifications with the loveliness of poetry, 
and surrounding the scenes, the seasons, and the 
companions of temptation, with the interest of 
romance. 

It will be easily perceived that it is no part of 
our present purpose to proscribe the regions of lite- 
rature from the christian reader, — to introduce any 
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thing like Vandalism into the precepts of rel%ion« 
There are productions in the fields of polite litera- 
ture poisonous in their nature* however beautiful 
their flowering, however luscious their taste. Of 
their pernicious effects it would be as cruel as it is 
wicked not to state the truth. But* when we refer 
to the general tendencies of works of fancy, we 
mean to assert, — that if the mind of the reader be 
not fortified by previous habits of discriminative 
thinking, — ^if what he reads be not brought to the 
test of truth and principle, — ^if the enchantment be 
not counteracted by the reflections of a steady judg- 
ment, and by the decisions of a fixed and scriptural 
morality, — his ''mind and conscience" will be *• de- 
filed :" the melancholy truth will betray itself in the 
irreligiousness of his character, and the consequent 
miseiy of his doom. 

What is true of some parts of our literature is 
equally so, and that without any qualifications and 
reserves of the prevailing fashionable exhibitions. 

The drama derives its chief and characteristic 
interest from the powerful display of the passions ; 
and in no passion are its resources so deep, so varied » 
so touching, so awakening to the curiosity, or so 
impressive on the sympatUes, as the passion which 
the commandment now before us is intended to 
control. For tkis reason, those exhibitions of the 
theatre in which the accompaniments and the delin- 
quencies of this passion are most strikingly enacted 
are the most alluring to the young, — the most po- 
pular, indeed, with every class of the stimulated and 
delighted audience. 

The representations of the theatre, — we speak of 
it as it is, — ^are at variance with the spirit of our 
holy religion ; not only as that religion commands us 
to redeem the time, to pursue a course pf self-deniaU 
and to seek our happiness in spiritual services and in 
christian society ; but as that religion requires us to 
suppress tha emotions which the representations of 
tjbe theatre excite, — to mortify the afiections which 
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the theatre adorns with the most bewitching allure- 
mentSy — to shun that society, in which, at the theatre, 
you are compelled to mingle, — and to repudiate and 
reprove those descriptions of character which, amid 
the feverish and intoxicating admiration of the 
theatre, you applaud. If a christian is not to be con- 
formed to this world, if he is to abstain from all ap. 
pearance of evil, there must be danger in such scenes 
to the purity and firmness of the most decided fol- 
lower of Christ ; and sure we are, that, to the youthful 
imagination and the youthfal heart,^n ima^ation 
which discipline has not pruned, — a heart which the 
grace and the principles of religion have not sanctified, 
the danger is immense. The modesty and delicacy 
which, at first, might shudder at the grossness of the 
exhibition, are soon overborne by those tunaultuous 
inclinations which such exhibitions were invented to 
-awaken, and in proportion to the excitability of which 
they are enjoyed. 

That it is natural for the human heart to thirst 
after such enjoyments we must acknowledge ; but 
their adaptation to this corrupt appetite is their se- 
verest condemnation ; for, ^* out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, — these are the 
things which defile a man." 

In the exhibitions of the theatre, the most licen- 
tious find an element congenial to their dispositions ; 
and though some may witness them simply to gra- 
tify a taste for rhetoric, and pathos, and humour, or 
other qualities of taste, there is no difficulty in seeing 
that these are exceptions to the general expectations, 
— ^that the main attraction of the amusement is to be 
found in the workings of passions with which every 
heart can sympathise, and in the power of excite- 
ments which every auditor can feel. 

Did you ever know an individual greatly addicted 
to the amusements of the theatre, on whose habits 
of character they produced no effect ? If any effect 
has been produced, do you see it in the improved 
delicacy, purity, and cbasteness of his language an<t 
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conduct, or do yon not rather see it to be palpably 
thereverae? 

It may excite surprise with some, that we include, 
under the general class of polluting amusements, the 
gaieties of the assembly and the bM. 

Our object is not to magnify the evil of any amuse- 
ment ; but, by laying open me feelinss which these 
amusements gratify, to trace them to meii source. 

Little acquaintance with the spirit of the world is 
needed for the conviction, that the chief attraction 
of the amusements, in which dancing forms a part, 
arises from their calling forth those emotions which 
the seventh commandment requires to be controlled. 
With mere bodily exercise, apart from the moral 
dispositions it may awaken or express, we have no 
quarrel; nor have we with grace of movement and 
elegance of gesture. Whatever strictures we may 
offer, it may farther be remarked, are not intended 
to apply exclusively to any class of society. 

It is known that the amusement now adverted to 
is common to all nations, and that in the licentious 
rites of many ancient and modem superstitions it 
has formed a part of religious worship. It is aa 
amusement which brings together the young and 
giddy of either sex, in the lowest and rudest, as well 
as in the highest and most polished spheres of life. 
Now, we leave it for experience to decide, whether 
the amusement, in whatever circles it prevails, and 
by what circumstances soever it may be associated, 
is friendly or hostile to the purity of the youthful 
mind. There is language in looks and in gestures, 
in motion and in dress; — and we ask, if the feelings 
which all their eloquence reveals in the ball-room, 
and which its very atmosphere, and scenery, and 
blandishments, and every accompaniment, have a 
tendency to excite, are feelings approved or con- 
demned by this commandment? 

The general precepts, " Love not the world, nor 
the things that are in the world, — ^walk not as other 
Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their mind," ar^ 
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enough to deter a ciiristiaii from all participatiou in 
amusements of this nature ; and for his peculiarity 
in this respect he can furnish, in his principles as a 
disciple of the New Testament, a sufficient reason. 
For every one of these precepts, there is ample 
ground in the tendencies of the practices condemned 
as well as in the authority that condemns thepi ; nor 
have we any hesitation in affirming of the fashionable 
amusements on which we have ventured to animad- 
vert, that their tendency is to encourage, to strengthen, 
and to gratify, those dispositions which it is the entire 
business of religion to subdue, by ** renewing us in 
the spirit of our minds/' 

There are other dissipations of worldly pleasure, 
which, on account of their, influence on the same 
class of passions, merit the highest condemnation. 
All the sins of intemperance promote each other ; 
and whatever may give vigour to the sensual affec- 
tions,— whatever is opposed to self-government, is, 
of necessity, injurious to the purity of the mmd. 
** Be not drunk with wine,'' says an apostle, '* wherein 
Is excess." The evils of intoxication are deep and 
diversified. But we now refer, not so much to its 
debasement of the faculties, — to its destructive effects 
on the health, the peace, the family, the substance, 
of its enslaved victim,— to its inconsistency, in every 
view of it, with wisdom, morality, or reU^on,^as 
to its influence on the imagination and on the conduct, 
in this particular direction, awakening impure desires, 
prompting impure language, conducting to impure 
behaviour. 

The scripture precepts of temperance and sobriety 
require the utmost vigilance in the government of 
every passion; for indulgence in one prepares for 
indulgence in another, operating in the way of in- 
centive, blinding the perceptions of duty, and stifling 
the murmurs of conscience, — thus fittmg the mind 
to yield, with little or no resistance, to the solicita- 
tions of appetite. Let no man think that he is 
secure from any, even the grossest, violations of the 
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seventh commandment, whose heart is not fully set 
in him against every degree of the sin of drunkenness^ 
The " works of the flesh" are closely allied, and they 
are these : ^' adultery, fornication, drunkenness, and 
revelling, and such like." 

It is the peculiarity of the Scripturc^s that they 
trace all the evils in human society to their source ; 
aAd it is in purifying this source that the salvation 
they reveal eminenUy consists. They assert, most 
positively, of man in all the varieties of his con- 
dition, that *' the imagination of his heart is evil 
from his youth, — ^that he is abominable and filthy, — 
that his heart is desperately corrupt, — that his mind 
is carnal, — ^that no good thing dwelleth in him, — that 
he is a slave to divers lusts and pleasures." These 
testimonies are tryie of every individual. The cor- 
ruption of man lies essentially in his alienation from 
God; and it displays itself m the darkness of his 
conceptions, the inveteracy of his prejudices, the 
obstinacy of his courses, the irregularity and per- 
version of every one of his affections. Compared 
with your fellow-creatures, your habits may be 
sober, moderate, chaste; but, compared with the 
law of God, your nature is depraved; and never, 
till the piercing light of this law is sent through 
every receptacle of your spirit, can you understand 
its meaning, and acquire a knowledge of your real 
character. 

How descriptive, how true to universal experience, 
is the reference of the Apostle Paul to the period of 
his own conversion: ''I was alive without the law 
once," — alive in his own estimation, in his satisfac- 
tion with himselCin his hope of the divine favour: 
"but when the commandment came," — not only to 
the eye and the ear, but to the heart and conscience, 
those senses of the "inner man," — came like the light- 
ning of heaven breaking through the darkness that 
.deceived him, — '* sin revived and I died." 

How comes it to pass that we need so many and 
fijach awful declarations of divine wrath against 
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fidultery and fornicatioD, sind the filthiness of the^ 
flesh, and the fiUhiness of the spirit ? And how comes 
it to pass that» in the face of such declarations, these 
sins continue to corrapt and curse the world ? 

Men talk of native purity, original virtue, and 
natural delicacy : — ^but the Scriptures speak of being 
"conceived in sin and brought forth in iniquity." 
Men speak of the innocence of natural affections or of 
the resistless power of circumstances, — ^thus charging 
all tbehr sins on God; for all our affections are 
•of his implanting, and all our circumstances of his 
arranging; — but the Scriptures reply, " Let no man 
say, when he is tempted, I am tempted of God ; for 
God tempteth no man, neither is tempted of any 
man ; but every man is tempted, when be is drawn 
away of his own lust and enticed : and lust, when 
it hath eonceived, bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when 
it is finidbHMl» bringeth forth death." 

When the Saviour, therefore, says, that *' if a man 
Jooketh on a woman to lust after her, he hath already 
committed adultery with her in his heart," — ^he not 
ddy explains the spiritual import of this command- 
ment, in opposition to that superficial sophistry which 
would confine it to the gross actions of the conduct, 
but lays open the true seat and origin of all those 
diversities of sin by which the commandment is 
broken. He detects the corruption of the heart; 
and he teaches us, that, in the purification of the 
heart, — ^its thoughts, and desires, and motives, we 
must seek the elementary principle of obedience to 
this precept ; ** Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God." 

Since our hearts are naturally impure, and, what- 
ever be our external character, mere is within us the 
spirit of disobedience to this commandment, it is a 
Question of infinite ui^ncy, — How are our hearts to 
be made pure, that we may keep the commandments^ 
and that we may see God? The peculiar urgency 
of this question we shall never feel until we are 
affected with a consciousness of our g^ilt before God, 
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and of the perfect opposition of onr depraved nature 
to Hb. For this pnjqpose, the infloenee of His Spirit 
must be implored; "for no man knoweth the thingB 
of God but the Spirit of Grod." He can impress our 
minds with those views of the divine parity and 
justice, — as duplayed in the declarations of his truth, 
and manifestea, especially in the way of salvation; 
through the atonement oi his onlv-begotten Son, — 
which will produce *' godly sorrow, an earnest desire 
to be delivered as well from the defilement of our 
sins as from their condemnation, and a willing- 
ness to submit cheerfully to that method of deliver*- 
ance which Grod tumseUf has appointed and made 
known. 

By the purity of the Saviour's life, and in the 
meritorious sacrifice of the Savioui's death, " sin was 
condemned in the flesh." He ** gave himself for us,*' 
that He might purify unto himself a pecuMar people. 
The faith by which alone we must be justified is 
the faith by which alone we must be sanctified ; for 
God purifies our hearts ** by faith." 

Th^ purity of our minds, then, must be the resuH 
of a divine and gracious operation, — awakening vsb 
to a lively sense of our condition, — leading us to 
repentance, — working within us ** the work of faith 
with power,"-— enabling us to rely, with perfect sim- 
plicity, on the grace which bestows salvation fireely 
through Jesus Christ, — that we may '* waUc not after 
the flesh but after llie spirit." Thus it is thaf tiie 
law of the spirit of Kfe in Christ makes us firee from 
the law of sin and death." The Spirit takes up his 
abode in the soul, — ^and it becomes ''the temple of 
God." The believer is ''loined unto the Lord, and 
is one spirit." He is dearly bought with the precious 
blood of Christ. He realizes the omnipresence of a 
holy God. Ddiverance from temptation is the burden 
of his daily prayer, — ^the business of his houriy watoh- 
iiilness. 

It is by appealing to a consideration of these ex- 
alted privileges and sacred alliances, — ^to a remem- 
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bratice of the divine presence, and to a sense of the 
danger and the subtlety of the temptations that 
surround us, that the sacred writers urge the chris- 
tian to ''keep his heart with all diligence/' and, 
''abstaining from all filthiness of the flesh and of 
the spirit, to perfect holiness in the fear of God.'* 
Nor are these considerations unaccompanied by the 
most arousing exhibitions of the '' terror ot the 
Lord." " Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God. If 
any man shall defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy. The abominable and fornicators shall 
have llieir part in that lake which burneth with fire 
and brimstone, — which is the second death." 

Into the heavenly state ** there shall enter nothing 
that defileth." There all is purity. The inhabitants 
of that region are those who have washed their robes 
and made them white " in the blood of the Lamb," — 
those whom the Father hath made '' meet to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light." 
There the work of the Holy Spirit, commenced in 
the renewing of the mind, and carried forward 
through many oppositions in every stage of the 
beUever's experience, will receive its consummation. 
But, it must be commenced' on earth ; for " except 
a man be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
heaven.'^ 

Are you sensible, then, that the Holy Spirit has 

given a faithful delineation of your heart, in the 
criptures? Are you convinced that the favour of 
God cannot be enjoyed, either in the present or in 
the future state, but by those whose hearts are made 
pure 1 Have you found the impossibility of purify* 
ing your own heart? Have you felt that you need 
the mfluence of the Holy Spirit to make you holy, 
as much as you need the merit of the Saviour's 
righteousness to ensure your acceptance with God ? 
Do you believe that none will be cast out that come 
to God through Jesus Christ, and that your *' Father 
in heaven will give his Holy Spirit to them that 
askr 
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Theo^ repair to hU footstool, emulating the peni- 
tencot the lowliness, the faith, the fervency of David i 
'' Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out alt mine 
iniquities 1 Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
renew a right spirit within meT' 



LECTURE IX. 



EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 



BXODUS, XX. 15. 
Thm $haU not ttetd* 

This commandment is intended to control that prin« 
ciple in the human mind which impels to the acqui- 
sition of wealth. This principle is the most ordinary 
modification of self-love. It is called into exercise by 
our most active instincts, and by all the earthly assor 
ciations we are capable of fornung, — by the appetite 
for pleasure, — ^by the desire of knowledge, — by am. 
))ition for power and distinction, — ^by the conscious- 
ness of our dependence on our fellow-creatures, — 
and by the suspicion or the experience of the selfish- 
ness uiat surrounds us. 

The nrinclple itself is a part of our constitution. 
It is Uie great impulse to exertion. It lays the 
foundation for every kind of property, and for all 
the maxims and institutions by which property is 
either preserved or transmitted. To the diversified 
workings of this principle, chiefly, we are to ascribe 
the gradations of rank in society, the influence of 
individuals, the grandeur of families, and the mqesty 
of empire^. 

In our present contemplations of man, we find it 
difiipuU to conceive of that balance of his tendencies 
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which most have existed if he had not fallen. We 
are so occupied with the /acl« of human hiatory, as 
to be almost incapable of reasoning about what would 
have been the character of our race, had our integrity 
been maintained^ — and which wUl be the character, 
to an extent we cannot define, of those who live in 
the days foretold by prophets as holy, peaceful, and 
blessed. 

In the original structure of the human mind, 
there must have been such a harmony in all its 
affections, such a happy mingling of reg^d to the 
good of the individual with concern for the g^od of 
others, as to prevent excess in the love of aggran- 
dizement. There would be a freedom from every 
misconception and every bias by which the increase of 
penoiial gratification, ^dependence, or glpry, might 
weaken the power of the social principle. It would 
be seen and felt that there are other sources of hap- 
piness; that there are relations and conditiolis of 
our being by which the desire of acquisition must 
be bounded; and that there are wants of our nature 
which no accumulation, however vast or splendid, 
can supply. 

To a certain degree we may, even now, discover 
the operation of similar views oq the conduct of 
mankind. We see the love of property controlled 
by the veiy passions that exited it, and ike deariy 
fmaed tneaanre sacrificed to the pursuits of science^ 
the allurements of taste, and the schemes of policy ; 
or we see the grasp of selfishness relax under ine 
movii^ of sympathy, and under the authority of 
jreligion. 

Man is a depraved being, and his depravity be- 
trays itself most glaringiy in the nlJUkn^$ df his 
views, his passions, and Ids interests. Hence it is 
that in every community it is necessary to embody the 
iqnrit of this conunandment in the laws ; • and it is not 
enough to assert the evil of aggression, its incom- 
patibility with die welfare gS society,— 4t» opposition 
to the will and desire of the state at krge ; it must 
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be acoompaaied by a Ihreateni&g which shall convince 
the aggressor that his own suffering is as positively 
connected with his crime as the suffering of the in- 
jured party. It is uniformly feund, too» that the 
efficacy of laws depends not only on the justice in 
which they are founded, and the wisdom with which 
they ave framed, but also, on the decree in which the 
threatened punishment is capable of arousing the sel- 
fish fears of the man who is tempted to transgress, 
and on the certainty that, if he does transgress, the 
punishment will overtake him. 

Such sanctions are the legal restraints of the prin- 
ciple we are considering : — ^and is it not an appalling 
view of human nature, that, after all the physical 
counteractions and prudential oppositions with which 
this principle has to contend, — the stem voice of law 
is necessary, not only to terrify the dregs of a popu- 
lace ruled solely by present impulse, and unleamed in 
the (Calculations of the cautious, but to constitute the 
final, and, independently of religious principle, the 
9»/y real safeffaard for the integrity of the higher 
«ia more disciplined of the* community? 

We are not imagining, certainly, mat the penal 
consequences of dishonesty are always present to the 
mind, or that a dread of these is the only motive to 
an upright course of conduct. There is a delicaojr 
of mind that shrinks from what would injure a 
fellows-creature. There are sentiments of honour 
early unplanted, and watched with the most af- 
fectionate and laudable concern, throughout the en- 
tire process of education. There is a dignified regard 
to a man's station, to his avowed principles, to the 
inflnenoe of his opinions and conduct in the sphere 
in whic^ he moves. There may be, too, a felicity 
in the temperament or in the circumstances of an 
individual, exempting him from those inducements 
to aggressive and dishonourable transactions^ by 
iriiich others, less happily conditioned, have been 
led astray. By all litese causes may the selfish prin- 
ciple bei^fiected, wfaem there is oiodirebt conseioiB 
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reference of the mind to the penal consequences of 
its excess. 

Bat what would be the result were we minutely 
and dispassionately to inquire how far the amiable 
delicacies of society, its honourable sentiments and 
its dignified decorum, are really influenced by the 
simple fear of punishment ? There b a subtlety in 
all the operations of human powers and principles 
by which we are apt to be deceived. Thare is often 
a remote influence exerted by certain views on those 
parts of our conduct with which we are disposed to 
take for granted they have no connexion ; and this 
influence contributes more essentially to the com-* 
plexion of the character than those which are more 
obvious. 

Without going into any refined speculations, a 
little observation of ihe manner in which the thoughts 
and habits that preserve the integrity of human 
beings are introduced into the maxims of society, 
and into the minds of individuals, would ^ far to 
prove that the influence of legal sanctions is of the 
description to which we have just alluded. Those 
sanctions, remember, connect suffering with crime. 
To suffer fpr a crime is dishonourable ; and, as « 
man*s dishonour extends to his connexions and to 
his posterior, it is the Interest of families to implant 
the principles of honour and {nropriet^, and to fortify 
them by every hope or fear of which the human 
heart is susceptible. The hopes and fears which 
become the motives to action in any given circum- 
stances may, indeed, respect inconveniences of a 
more delicate order, — privations far removed firom 
vulgar conception ; still, the penal retribution with 
which society must visit the infraction of its laws is 
the true origin of those hopes and fears : the r^note 
perhaps, yet efficient restraint of the selfishness of 
man. Were this restraint taken away, all the sen- 
timents and dispositions of which it b the parent 
would, of course, soon disappear: the passions ttid 
interests of men, now confined by its limitations, 
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would break forth wUh dreadful fary, checked only 
b^ the. exhaustion of their strength^ or by the con- 
flict of their mutual hostilities. 

There is ,a wide range of passions by which the 
avidity of human selfishness is nourished rather than 
restrained. 

There is a sort of misanthropy engendered by ob- 
serving the selfishness of others, and, especially, by 
the mortification of being made to feel its coldness 
as well as witness its activity ; and in the quarrel 
with his species to which the man is provoked, he is 
scarcely conscious how deeply the evil is radicating 
in its own spirit, while all his efforts are directed io 
the attainment of that proud and isolated inde- 
pendence, from which he can frown defiance on the 
selfish tribes that hate him, and whom he as sincerely 
hates ! 

Mere indolence ought scarcely to be introduced 
among the passions, which are the stimulants to 
the active principles of our nature : yet, perhaps, 
the love of ease, — ^the disposition to forego the 
engagements which require application for the sere- 
nity of enjoyment, is one of the keenest spurs to 
human cupidity. 

Dissatisfaction with the allotments of Providence 
is among the most common excitements to the ag- 
gressions of selfishness. Instead of believing that 
the cup of our earthly joys and sorrows is mingled 
and put into our hands by a Being of infallible wis- 
dom, equity, and goodness, — and acting on that 
belief, men will be the judges of their own condition, 
the arbiters of their own claims, the disposers of 
their own happiness ; — they consequently imagine 
themselves entitled to interfere with the arrangements 
of Heaven, and to encroach on the abundance (as it 
'sterns to them) of others, to supply their own de- 
ficiencv* There may not always be the consciousness 
of such a process of thought going on within the 
mind ; but in every instance of self-aggrandizement 
there is the state of mind implied in such a process,-^^ 
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the rejection of God's authority from our woildl^ 
traDsactioii8> by the preference of onr own plani9 
to His. 

Every observer of the working of human passions 
must liave perceived their mutual sympathy, — the 
tendency of one passion to enkindle ana feed the n^st* 
The ruhng principle can, to a certain extent, subor- 
dinate all the passions to its control, and can make 
all the tastes and habits that affect the passions, or 
are affected by them, minister to its own indulgence. 
You may often be witnessing either the excitement 
or the consequence of the principle we are now con-i 
sidering, — ^in the alternations of joy and grief, of love 
and hatred, of anger and suUenness, — ^in the desire 
for either leisure or employment, — ^in the love of 
solitude or of society, — in the extravagance of licen- 
tiousness^ — and in the gripings of avarice. 

Tastes and habits, which are eminently unsocial, 
may reciprocally affect the lust of acquisition, by 
augmenting and improving the facilities for its gra- 
tification : those which are eminently social, by ren- 
dering such facilities necessary, ana seasoning that 
gratification with a peculiar relish. 

The evils arising from the excessive indulgence of 
the selfish spirit are inconceivable. They would soon 
terminate in the destruction of all but the most 
powerful and malicious of the human family. We 
bave seen its dreadful outrages in the plunders and 
bloodshed by which every age and country has been 
cursed ; and often have we shuddered at the cunning 
of its devices, or the vastness of its depredations, 
in the tales of imposture, or the intrigues of courts, 
in the manoeuvres of office, and in the spoils of 
conquest. 

We are thankful, then, for the peace and safety of 
men, that a principle, so powerful in its impulse and 
so deep in its resources, should be so bounded ; that 
there should be so many checks to its rapacity ; and 
that we are defended by the institutions of the social 
system from its unbridled fierceness. 
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That the most explicit and best executed laws in 
defence of property are daily trampled under foot is 
a sufficient Ulustration of the dangerous activity of 
this principle, and of the extremes to which the indul- 
gence of it, in smaller degrees* may imperceptibly 
conduct us. 

There is, however, a wide field for the mischievous 
eitertions of this principle, even within the limits to 
which the prescription of human laws confines it. 
Besides producing, on the character of individuals, 
effects which reach into eternity, it may be inflicting 
on society an endless train of evils, of which no law 
can take cognizance ; and encouraging and streng^- 
ening dispositions which no human authority can 
control, nor human penetration detect. * 

In this view of the matter, we pierceive the neces- 
sity of a divine injunction, — ^an injunction coming 
from Him who searches the heart, who has authority 
over the subtlest motions of the spirit, and treasures 
up, against the scrutiny of the last day, the records 
of every moment 

Such is the commandment now under our review: 
addressing the conscience, and requiring every thing 
that is necessary for the government of the selfitJi 
principle. As this principle is an original part of our 
constitution, it is right to preserve it in what may be 
called a healthy state of exercise ; — ^it is necessary to 
fortify it against the evils arising from disappoint* 
ments and failures ; — to lessen the number and the 
force of the temptations by which it is commonly 
seduced ; — and to preserve it in proper balance, by 
calling into vigorous operation the principles which 
are its natural counteractions. 

In the first pZoc^,-^— To preserve the healthy exer- 
cise of a principle, which becomes sinful by its 
excessive activity, and which, from the depravity of 
our nature, is constantly breaking forth into excess, 
it is necessary to possess and to cultivate habits of 
diligence. 

Our nature is formed for action ; every capability 
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we possess seems fitted for serious persevering* 
application. We may see both the motives and the 
fruits of diligence in the primeval employments of 
man» — ^in the peculiar condition to which we have 
been reduced by the apostacy, — in the complex 
system of mutual dependence, with all the interests 
arising from it, which runs throughout the whole 
framework of society, — in the natural wants of man 
universally, and in the artificial wants which civi- 
lization Ims created, — in the arts and conveniences, 
the securities and pleasures which, in the march of 
improvement, have enriched and adorned industrious 
communities. 

By placioff men in such circumstances, the pro- 
vidence of &od has supplied them with sufficient 
motives for exertion ; has afforded opportunities for 
calling forth all the wisdom and prudence, all the 
enefgy and perseverance, by which the human facul- 
ties are quickened and exalted ; and, by connecting 
the sober and conscientious improvement of these 
advantages with the assurance of his own blessing, 
has stamped on the meanest walks of human industry 
a dig^ty transcendently superior to the inglorious 
luxury of courts. 

Such is the structure of our minds that they wiH 
be busily employed ; their powers must either be la- 
vished on trifles, or perverted to the most abandoned 
pursuits, if not steadily devoted to those avocations 
which combine the happiness and respectability of 
the individual, with the interests of an extended 
circle. In these avocations there is ample scope for 
the play and the gratification of the spirit of ac- 
quisition. 

Choose your avocation, then, if it is in the power 
of your choice, with a prudent regard to your own 
interests, and to the claims of honour and religion ; 
and, having entered on it, pursue it in humble re- 
liance on the blessing of God, and with a desire to 
promote his glory.- 

Ever regard idleness as ruinous to your prospeotSi 
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discreditable to your character, a corroption of your 
associates, and highly offensive to God. '*Be not 
slothful in business. Whatsoever thine hand findeth to 
do, do it with all thy might." Remember, that while 
it is God "who giveth you power to get wealth,"— 
while his " blessing maketh rich, and he addeth no 
sorrow with it," — '* the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich, — ^it shall bear rule, — his soul shall be made fat, 
and he shall stand before kings." 

It were easy to expatiate on the (advantages of 
diligent application to the common affairs of life, in 
the station which the providence of God has assigned 
us. We might instance its analogy with the habits of 
the intelligent universe, — ^its indication of a noble 
and aspiring quality in the human mind, — ^its con- 
nexion with the purest and highest purposes of our 
existence, — the discipline by which it conduces to 
our mental and moral improvement, the restlessness, 
fickleness, and remorse, necessary attendants on idle- 
ness, from which it exempts, — the thousand per- 
sonal and social degradations to which it is a most 
effectual antidote, — together with the sweet satis- 
faction arising from the very exercise of our faculties, 
— and the happy consequences, throughout a wide 
sphere of interests and enjoyments, with which God is 
pleased, in general, to succeed the undertakings of 
honourable industry. 

But we consider the diligent discharge of the 
duties of our calling as enforced by this command- 
ment, because of their influence on the selfish j^rin- 
ciple, — ^bringing it into vigorous activity; pressing 
it into the service of the general good ; and imposing 
on it those restraints which, though sometimes 
irksome, are always salutary and always needed. 
Neglecting to bring this principle under such an 
influence, instead of weakening, strengthens it; 
suffers it to be misled by the day-dreams of the 
fancy, or infuriated by the wildness of the passions. 
How quickly may every sentiment of honour and 
integrity be eaten out by the rust of idleness! How. 
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closely allied, in all the ranks of society, are extra-. 
vagance and cupidity, — ^the love of dissipation with 
the abandonment of every honest principle! Em- 
ployment, then, for your own support, and the sup- 
ply of your family, — or, if Providence has placed 
you above the need of this, for promoting, on a 
smaller or larger scale, the good of your neighbour- 
hood, your country, and the world, — ^is absolutely 
necessary. The regulation of your own mind re- 
quires it ; the claims of society require it ; the true 
dignity of your nature requires it ; the authority of 
God, to whom an account of your time, your in- 
fluence, and your opportunities must be given in the 
judgment, requires it. 

There is a striking passage on this subject in the 
book of Proverbs : ** The way of the slothful man is as 
an hedge of thorns; but the way of the righteous 
is made plain." In tbe contrast of sloth and righte- 
ousness there b implied a yeiy alarming crimination 
of the character of the slothful. His conduct is 
reg^ated, not by what is right, but by what is sooth- 
ing or gratifying, congenial to his taste, or suited 
to his convenience. He possesses not that force of 
principle which will grapple with temptation, under 
the urgencies of want or the impulses of desire. 
Exposed, as all his fellow-creatures are, to the con- 
tingencies of life, he is unprepared for ** the evil 
day." Surrounded by real or imaginary diflScuIties^ 
he steps with fearfulness and trembling. With no 
conscious rectitude, no sacred regard to obligation, 
no distinct and settled plan of life before him, he has 
no inward vigour to sustain him in the turmoil of 
struggling inclinalioDS ; and his course is, therefore,, 
as daugerous aud distressing as it is immoral. ^* But 
the way of the righteous is made plain." He can 
meet diflSculties, — ^he feels that he mtist not shrink 
from them. He knows how his principles and his 
obligations require him to act. His conscience, en- 
lightened by the Scriptures, arbitrates between the 
claims of interfering interests. His habits of indus* 
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trioas applioation bave given him an energy of spirit 
which enables him to persevere, trampling with un- 
concern on the apparent impossibilities which ap- 
palled his neighboar» and walking with the firmness 
of unbending honour on the level path from which 
the other recoils with shuddering. 

It is not wonderful that so much importance 
should be attached, in the Scriptures, to habits of 
diligence. They teach us, it is true, the pre-eminent 
value of spiritual views and *' spiritual blessings;" 
exhorting us to ** seek first the kingdom of Crod and 
bis righteousness; to labour not for the meat that 
perisheth, but for the bread of eternal life ; to set 
our mind on things above/' — arousing us by the 
thrilling question, ** What shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul?" But gross indeed must be 
our delusion, if we suppose these exhortations re^ 
quire us to abandon the engagements of the present 
life, or that they even countenance the presumption 
that would resign to Providence the cares belonging 
to the faithful discharge of secular duties. This 
presumption is as offensive to God as its oppo- 
site extreme, — distrust. This abandonment of 
secular duties may be quite as repugnant to the 
genius of Christianity as the most blind and plodding 
worldliness. 

It is not in destroying, but in purifying the prin- 
ciples of our nature that divine grace displays its 
Sower. Christianity derives her honours, not from 
le contemplative and abstracted solitary, but from 
the laborious mechanic, the faithful servant, the 
upright n^erchant, the conscientious statesman. 

The apostle, then, was not stooping from the ele- 
vation of his grand commission, when he said to the 
Ephesians ; ^* Let him that stole steal no more ; but 
rather let him labour, working with his hands the 
thing which is good, that he may give to him that 
needett^." Nay, we might ask, — ^When was the dig-» 
jaiy of the gospel more illustriously embodied in 
the conduct of t^is sublimest of nieq, than when Jie 
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'^ wrought with labour and travail night and day, 
that he might not be chargeable unto any : not be- 
cause he had not power, (authority,) but to make 
himself an example unto them that followed him ?" — 
It was thus that he sanctified, in his own character, 
the habits of secular diligence, — enforcing the com- 
mand, that ''if any did not work, neither should he 
eat;" and" again exhorting and commanding the 
disorderly, and idle, and busy-bodies, by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that with quietness they should work, 
and eat their own bread.** 

Nor was this a solitary instance. It was his fre- 
quent, though not invariable practice. "I have 
coveted no man*s silver, or gold, or apparel ; yea, ye 
yourselves know that these hands have ministered 
Jo my necessities, and to them that were with me: 
I have showed you all things ; how that, so labouring, 
ye ought to support the weak, and to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, ' It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.'" 

How warmly does the spirit of genuine religion 
breathe in the prayer of Agur: — "Two things have I 
desired of thee ; deny me not before (or even until) I 
die!*' And what are these two things which summed 
up the whole of his desires? "Remove from me va- 
nity and lies," — every thing pernicious to the purity 
and safety of his soul; — "pve me neither poverty 
nor riches ; feed me with food convenient for me, lest 
I be full, and deny thee, and say. Who is the Lord ? 
or lest I be poor and steal, and take the name of 
my God in vain !" To think .that this prayer is not 
suited to your condition, is self-delusion : to use the 
prayer wmie your conduct is not animated by the 
same spirit, is hypocrisy. 

Secondly.^ The principle which is brought into 
lawful exercise by the application of diligence, must 
be fortified a^nst the evils arising from disappoint- 
ments and failures ; — ^and this can be ensured only 

by enlightened acquiescence in the appointments of 
God. * 
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'* I returned and saw under the sun," says Solomon, 
*' that the race is not to the swift, nor the battle 
tQ the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, ner 
yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favour to 
men of skill; but time and chance happeneth to 
them all." Failures, therefore, cannot always be 
eluded by the most skilful and laborious application 
to the pursuits of life. They are often produced by 
events over which a man has no control ; by changes 
which he ciiuld not anticipate; and by causes so 
remote from ordinary grounds of calculation, as to 
defy the most eager scrutiny. Any incident, of which 
a man has no previous knowledge, or for which he is 
unable to account, is '^chance" to him,-^whatever 
be its connexion with the arrangements of our om- 
niscient Father^ by whom ^* the hairs of our head are 
all numbered*" 

The effect of such failures is frequently most dis- 
tressing. The fairest hopes are blighted; the best 
concerted schemes are baffled ; the most strenuous 
efforts are lost; the tenderest feelings, too, are 
pierced. The man sinks into hopeless apathy, or 
plunges into the fatal oblivion of intoxication, — or 
else, desperate through urging impulses and mortified 
passions, he determines, at every hazard, to retrieve 
his loss; — and you must have seen the consequences 
of such an unprincipled determination in the plotting, 
' — the 8hifting,~-^the circumventing and undermining, 
. — ^the thousand tricks of cringing and of falsehood, — 
ihe supplanting, — ^the impiety, — the many foldings of 
dishonesty ,-^through which he winds his way to the 
attainment of his object. 

These appear to be the natural effects of worldly 
disappointments. In the one case, the spring of ac- 
tivity is depressed beyond the point of vigorous 
recoil ; in the next, it is totally unbraced ; while in 
ihe last, it bursts forth with tremendous resiliency 
and uncontr<^ed force. 

Whatever be the particular impression at first 
resulting from '^ reverses of fortune/' it is easy to 

I 
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Krceive the influeDce of a belief in a superintendingr 
ovidence, to modify or to counteract that impres- 
sion, — an influence more or less powerful in proper* 
tion to the enlargement of views accompanying our 
faith; and happy or otherwise, as the mind ac- 
quiesces in the designs of Providence, or rises up 
against them. 

It is therefore requisite, as men are every moment 
liable to disastrous vicissitudes, to cultivate a serious 
belief on this subject ; to familiarize our minds with 
the proofs which support it ; to be frequently advert- 
ing to those considerations, supplied by Scnpture or 
experience, which illustrate ihe facts of a providential 
dispensation ; and to carry forward our thonghts to 
the period, when the goodness and justice of God, as 
well as his power and wisdom, will be displayed in 
them all, and all shall issue in the happiness of those 
" who love God, and are the called according to his 
purpose." 

Such a belief, connected with such exercises, may 
have been acquired in early life ; it must be strength^ 
ened by personal observation and inquiry. 

The more minutely you inspect the delicate adap- 
tations to particular ends in all the departments of 
creation, from the elements of nutrition and functions 
of life in the smallest animalcule, to the noblest 
efforts of intellect in the highest gradations of re^^ 
fleeting agents, the more powerful will be your con- 
viction that there is one grand ai^ comprehensive 
plan in which all are embraced, which links them all 
together in their several dependencies, and by virtue 
of which, the events of your brief Ustory are as really 
arranged by unerring wisdom, and as truly conducive 
to the ultimate designs of God, as the fall of states^ 
or the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

These convictions will be confirmed as vou ascend 
from the studies of nature to the revelations of the 
Bible. There you hear Davids ** full of riches and 
honour," thus addressing that God who had made 
his^ cup to run pv^r : ** Both riches and honour come 
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of tfae&, and tbou reigaest over all ; and in thine 
hand it is to make great and to g^ve strength unto 
all." 

There, too^ you hear Job, sitting amidst the ruins 
of a magnificent estate : '* Naked came I out of my 
mother's womb, and naked shall I return thither* 
The Lord gave; and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord." The "rich in 
this world" are charged ''that they be not high- 
minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy." 
The jijoor are exhorted, — "Trust in the Lord and 
do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land : and verily 
thou shait be fed. Commit thy way unto the Lord ; 
trust also in him, and he shall bring it to pass." 
With the anxious the Saviour thus tenderly exr 
postulates : " Is not the life morejthan meat, and the 
body than raiment? for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of these things." To 
the distressed Christian the Apostle Paul thus tri* 
umphantly appeals: ''If God be for us, who can be 
■against* us?" To the dying, he who "knoweth. our 
frame" has said; "Leave thy fatherless children: I 
will preserve them alive; and let thy widows trust 



m me." 



It is very possible, however, that, satisfactory as 
are the evidences of a divine government, universal 
in its extent and particular in its administrations, — - 
consolatory and practical as are the .tendencies of the 
belief sustained by these evidences, — a man may be 
dissatisfied with a scheme whose existence he cannot 
deny, and dislike arrangements, even though marked 
,with the visible characters of wisdom and benevo* 
le&ce, which thwart his inclinations, or oppose his 
apparent interests. 

Here we feel the necessity, not only of acknow- 
ledging the appointments of Grod, but of iicquiessmg 
in them. And this must be preceded by a handile 
eoosoiousness of our being entirelv and justly at: his 
disposal ; by an affecting remembrance of our leal 

I 2 
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unworthiness ; by the sttbmission of our minds in 
genuine contrition for sin ; by a hearty reception of 
forgiveness, and all the peace, and joy, and hope re* 
suiting from it, as the gift of Hun who might 
righteously have punished us; by the surrender of 
our affections to the guidance of his Holy Spirit ; 
and by a lively confidence in the kindness that in- 
flicts the severest chastisements, — ^in the mercy that 
has promised to illumine the darkest season, and to 
sustain us in our utmost need. The man who lives 
under such impressions as these will not, on this 
account, be less assiduous in his secular duties : but 
there will be a chastening influence acting on his 
fervour; there will be deductions from his calcida- 
tions of success ; there will be a sober contemplation 
of possible contingencies ; there will be a principle 
of resistance opposed to the natural effects of disap- 
pointment; there will be a habit of meek submis- 
sion to the will of God, — a habit of which, but for 
such impressions, he would have been incapable. 

Nothing can be more apparent than that the re- 
verse of this enlightened acquiescence in the allot- 
ments of Providence^ is the cause of those unnerving, 
degrading, or destructive feelings which the failures 
of worldly schemes are so constantly exciting; and 
consequently, that the honouring or the rejection of 
this commandment, in its true spirit, will usually be 
according to the state of our belief and submission 
in this particular. 

Thirdly. The number and the force of the temp- 
tations by which the selfish principle is commonly 
seduced must be lessened ; and this is done by mo'- 
deration in our views, expectations, and indulgences. 

There is required a sober estimate of your wants 
and means of gratification. Vigorous restraints must 
be imposed on every tendency to overrate your own 
consequence, or capabiliities, or claims, — on the dis- 
position to attach a dbproportionate importance to a 
world whic^ you are so soon to leave, and in which 
your grand concern is to bepjcwie ready for another, — 
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on the uodae regard to. appearancesi which, in every 
circle of society, lays the foundation of so much dis- 
tress, and so much dishonesty, — on those sanguine 
calculations and romantic hopes, which are so fas^ 
cinating, but often so ruinous, — on that ambitious 
aspiring to equality with some above yon, which not 
only betrays great mental weakness, but is in danger 
of encroaching on the demands of moral principle,— 
on those habits of personal or domestic expenditure 
which are not, as studiously as is practicable, ad- 
justed by the nature, the regularity, the certainty, 
and permanency of your resources, — ^and even on 
those kind and generous sympathies which melt at a. 
tale of distress, whenever they would prompt you to 
foiget the obligations of justice. 

The necessity of thus shielding ourselves from the 
attacks of temptation, is one of the very powerful 
objections that lie against some fashionable modes of 
entertainment, — one of these, for they are many and 
equally powerful. There is the waste of time. There 
is the activity given to many passions that ought 
to be repressed. There is the total inconsistency of 
these dissipations with the self-denial and spirituality 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. There is the dis- 
taste for devout exercises and holy pleasures, which 
they promote. There is the practical rejection of 
that authority which so solemnly interdicts them. 
Now it is in addition to these strong reasons against 
the dissipations that may be in vogue, that we offer 
the one implied in the view we are now taking of 
this commandment, and which is, simply, — their 
enormous expensiveness. Enormous, in the fullest 
sense the word is capable of expressing, it will ap- 
pear, when you reflect that this expense is either 
already habitual, or will soon become so; that, in 
point of fact, it is one which amazingly increases, 
and which, from instances sufficiently numerous to 
confute, if not to startle, the indolent objector, we 
affirm, embarrasses the circumstances of individuals 
and of families, — undermines, by slow, and some- 

I 3 
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times by very quick degrees, the principles of ho- 
nesty which before were cherished, — and introdnces 
often a seqnel of crimes too dark for language to 
reveal, and of miseries too tragical for fancy to con- 
template. 

We might go through the whole range of worldly 
amusements, assailing them all with the same 
weapon, branding them all with the same condemna- 
tion, — confronting them all with the claims of in- 
jured tradesmen, and appalling their devotees with 
spectres of beggared families, the groans of the 
starving poor, and the frown of that indignant and 
avenging God, who has superscribed on eveiy far- 
thing or your fortune, ** occupy till I come, and 
who, when he does come, will reckon most exactly 
with you ! 

There is one most insinuating amusement, which. 
When viewed in the light of this commandment, we 
are not afraid of describing in langiiage too severe: 
we mean the vice of ffaming. When the passion 
ibr this fiunusement has acquired the ascendant, it 
18 on every hand acknowledged to be a corse. But, 
surely, the passion originates chiefly in the love of 
money, — ^in the extravag^t indulgence of that very 
selfishness which this commandment is intended to 
control. It is easy enough, of course, to ask, smi- 
lingly, "Where can be the harm of a friendly game of 
cards? or in throwing dice? or in the dexterous 
management of billiards? or in — " — how many 
shapes there are of this amusement we are not con- 
cerned to show our ignorance or knowledge. But 
the harm is within yourself. It lies in the principle 
which gives attraction to them all. What is the 
difference, we may be allowed to ask, between the 
gay and delighted card-player, mortified in losing, 
triumphant in winning, and anxious that the game 
should leave her richer than it found her ; and him 
who bets most deeply at the horse-race, or him who 
wastes his sleepless nights amid the orgies of the 
Palais Royal, in Paris, or him who plunges into 
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the mysferious temples of the same infataatiiig di* 
tinity in London? The difference, in our account, 
is certainly not on the principle or the passion itself, 
but in the force with which the same principle acts, — 
the degree in which the same guilty passion is in- 
duced. . 

U the pleasures of gaming should, in some in- 
stances, arise from sources independent of the selfish 
love of money, still they cannot be indulged but in 
defiance of the many other arguments against them, 
and dissuasives from them, at which we have glanced. 
As all these pleasures, however, are the perfume, and 
blossom, and sweetness of the substantial fruits of 
gaming, he who *snuffs the perfume,— smiles on the 
blossom, — ^tastes the sweetness, — ^is deeply tainted 
with the poison. 

Now it is on the tendency to expensiveness, — on 
the temptations to immoderate views and desires, 
expectations and hazards, essential to every variety 
of gaming, that we found our present charge against 
this species of amusement. The principle is con* 
demned, as the inordinate desire of money. The 
passion is condemned, as both the exertion and the 
stimulus of the principle. In the same individual, 
the criminality of the passion rises in proportion to 
his excesses ; so that he who lounges his evening at 
the card-table, in the occasional festivities of the 
brilliant circle, would, by regular attendance at the 
gaming-house, and staking serious sums, be con- 
tracting higher guilt, because acting more completely 
under the influence of the same propensity. If the 
propensity were not corrupt, its complete ascendency 
could not be criminal; if it is corrupt, its partial 
ascendency is likewise criminal, though, we confess, 
in an inferior degree. 

Yet it does not follow from this, that the most 
devoted gamester is, of necessity, more criminal than 
the party who, were he to present himself among 
them in their most convivial moments, would start 
as though a fiend had entered. Why does it riot 

I 4 
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follow? Because, while there is an anvarying staa^ 
dard for the judgment of every habit and pursuit of 
men, the relative degrees of guilt, in the comparison 
of one man with another, are determined by a great 
complication and variety of circumstances. So that 
unless you were perfectly acquainted with the exact 
proportion of constitutional firmness, of good or bad 
educational influences, of strong or weak suscepti*- 
bility of conscience, of ignorance or knowledge, of 
acuteness or dulness in the estimation of conse^ 
quences, in which the two supposed individuals 
stand related to each other, how is it possible for 
you to deny, that the apparently more virtuous is, 
in the judgment of Him who knoweth all things, the 
moi» guilty? 

Nothing can be farther from our intention than 
to confound the distinctions of character by indis- 
criminate condemnation; and we are persuaaed our 
remarks have no natural tendency to extenuate the 
evils attending one stage in the progress of this sin, 
for the purpose of more advantageously exhibiting 
the evils that beset another. No: — the whole pro- 
gress is mischievous, from its commencement to its 
catastrophe. 

Think of the dangerous activity of the avaricious 
principle from which the love of gaming springs,' — 
of the frightful passions haunting every chamber of 
the mind where this has reached the ascendant,— of 
the fatal consequences alike of failure and success, — 
of the temptations to dishonourable wishes, if not to 
dishonest artifices, which, Uke suggestions from an un- 
seen spirit, are speaking such seducing things to the 
ruflled or aching heart of every gamester. Think of 
the countenance one kind of gaming'gives to a second, 
the second to a third, and that to every succession in 
the rapid process ; and oh ! think, if you can dare to 
do it, — think of the account that must be rendered 
of your eager selfishness, of the peevishness, anger, 
and secret hatred, or the cool unfairness of ingenuity, 
with which you may possibly remember to have 
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played, — «f the proud elation or unuttered resolutions 
with which you may have torn yourself, on some 
occasions not yet forgotten by you, from the be- 
witching entertainment, — and of the influence of your 
example on the young, and the encouragement it 
affords to the vulgar, whom you despise, and to the 
vicious, whom you detest. 

Finally. The principle of self-love, which leads to 
the results we have described, must be balanced by 
counteracting principles : by jtisiice and benevolence* 

1. By justice,-— leading us to distinguish what is 
right in our conduct as it affects others, and inclining 
us to give to every man his due. If we do not ex- 
patiate on this topic so fully as on some which have 
preceded it, it is not because we are insensible of its 
importance, but because it is so obvious and so ge- 
nerally appreciated by the most selfish of mankind, as 
to afford no scope for discussion, and to require littie 
illustration, — ^though, alas ! much enforcement. You 
see, at once, the way in which this principle opposes 
the aggressions of seUf-love, and the reason why it must 
be cultivated in ord^ to oppose them. You need no 
effort to comprehend the connexion of this principle 
with the habits of diligence, with the devout submis- 
sion to the will of Providence, and tiie moderation of 
views and enjoyments, to which your attention has 
been invited in the former portions of the present lec- 
ture. If jott are not conscientiously just, your dili- 
gence differs littie from robbery; your professed 
submission to Providence is a solemn delusion ; your 
boasted moderation a disgusting farce. 

You need not be told that civilized society cannot 
exist without commerce, and that commerce must be 
founded in confidence between man and man. You 
need not be told, either, that civilized society cannot 
exist without laws and government for the preser- 
vation of property, as well as of liberty and life ; and 
that the equity of governments and efficacy of laws, 
especially in a popular and mixed constitution like 
our own, greatiy depend on the rectitude aod 
patriotism of subjects. 

I 5 
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It isy sarely* nmieoesaary to paiiaculariae the ap- 
plication of these maxims to the transactions of trade 
and the confidences of social life, — to the demands of 
voluntary contracts and the enticements oi commercial 
specnlation* Wi^vlly to deprive another of any por-- 
tion of his property without his free consent, i» 
stealing : — ^whether it be by withholding, — ^by taking 
unfair advantage, in dealing with niien> of your sape* 
rior knowledge, address, or influence, — by artifice or 
intrigue, — by breaches of trust, — by violations of pro- 
mises, — h^ evasions, under cover of the forms of law, 
— ^by eluding taxes, — ^and smuggling, in every shape, 
— by contracting debts which you have no rational 
prospect of di8charging,-^by not exerting yourself in 
some path of honourable industry, for the purpose of 
discharging debts which either in sadi or any other 
circumstances, vou may already have contracted, — or 
by refusing to discharge demands of this nature, when 
it is in your power. 

It is incumbent on us to urge the authority of 
this commandra^it agaiost all disincUnation to re* 
store what has been unjustly or dishonourably ac- 
quired; against all the varieties of fraud; against 
oppression of servants, labourers, and other inferiors; 
agamst the exactions of men in office and the violence 
of men in power; against the encroachments of the 
rich, the purloining of the poor, the pilfering of the 
needy, and the wastefidness or idleness of servants ; 
against the unequal and capricious distribution of 
property, to the injury x>f children, or other relatives 
and dependents; and if there be any other device of 
selfishness (ht any other working of iniquity by which 
man, individnaliy or collectively, BMty wrong his 
fellow*man.'*^ 

2; The other principle required for the counter- 
action of selfishness, is benevolence* 

I - - --,-,— -- --. , _ .._. I . -J I i _i 

* The reader is requested toeooif^e the following passages of 
Scriptare : — Proverbs, xx. 10. Amos, yiil. 5, 6. Ephesians, iv. 28. 
2 Thessalonians, ill. 12. 1 Thessalonians, iv. *6. James, y. 4. 
Titas, U. M>. Colessians, til. 2. to U. I. Also, Hosea, xii. S. 
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It would evince a most inveterate love of disqui* 
sition, were we to enter on the subtle controversies 
that have respected the existence of such a principle. 
Little metaphysical refinement is required to reduce 
all the dispositions of the human heart to the opera- 
tions of one simple principle, — our individual desire 
of happiness ; for with this theory, you may ascribe all 
that is malevolent to the perverted views by which 
this desire is misguided, — and all that is benevolent 
to those accurate views bv which the same desire 
prompts you to seek the happiness of your fellow- 
ei^eatures. 

It cannot be denied, that a man's own true hap- 
piness must ever be in harmony with the happiness 
of others; and therefcNre, whether we ascribe bene- 
volent affections to the right direction of the same 
princijde that originates those which are malevolent, 
or whether we ascribe them to a distinct and op- 
posite principle, the question is of little practical 
importance, while we labour to acquire those views 
and dispositioBS by which we are prompted to do good, 
and which endear the doing of it by the reflection, that 
we are not merely enjoying a most pure and exalted 
pleasure, but are conveying happiness to others. When 
these views and dispositions are found, accompanied 
by such fruits, we eall the views, the dispositions, and 
the actions, b^ievolent, — ^to whatever principle the 
mental anatombt may be pleased to trace them: 
and it is to the attainment of such views, the foster- 
ing of such dispositions, and the habit of doing such 
actions^ that we would urge you by the spirit of this 
commandment. 

Remember the summary of these laws so familiar 
to every reader of *the Bible ; ''Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself." How meagre must be your 
oonceptions of the will of God, if you imagine that 
you have done it, because you have pursued with 
industry the business of your calling, have acquired 
a patient resignation to the distributions of earthly 
goody have kept away from the extravagances which 

1 6 
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we have brought to the test of this commandment, 
and have pdd yonr dues to every individual, and to 
the state. Are you willing to sacrifice of the fruits of 
your industry beyond the rigid demands of law and 
justice? After all that you might be compelled to do, 
after all that the customs of society, the pleasure of 
being esteemed generous, and examples which it 
would be as mortifying as it would be ungracious not 
to follow, have constrained you to do, are you disposed 
to supply the wants of the needy, to instruct the 
ignorant, to enconraffe the depressed, to protect the 
injured, to soothe the perturbed spirit? If you are 
not thus disposed, you do not love your neighbour as 
yourself: if you are thus disposed, how sre you 
acting? Are you giving to these objects any portion 
of your personal attention, so far as your situation, 
capacity, and other social duties ma^ admit? or» 
where that is impracticable, are you assisting by youp 
pecuniary sacrifices, and countenancing by your ad- 
vice or at least approbation, those who have leisure 
and other facilities for acting as your proxies? If you 
are domg all this, what proportion is there between^ 
your doing and your means of doing ? Do you act, 
in any degree, on the self-denying maxim of giving^ 
up your superfluities to another's conveni^ice, your 
convenience to another's comfort, your comfort to 
another's necessity? Are your reflections and ar- 
rangements on those points at all under the dictatioi^ 
of conscience? 

Were these questions disposed of, much would 
remain to be determined with reference to the mo- 
tives which influence you ; the temper in which you 
think and act; the humility and gratitude, the re- 
liance on the atonement and the Spirit of Christ, and 
the anticipations of your final account, which accom- 
pany the sympathies of your benevolence ; and the 
delicacy and propriety, the kindness and assiduous- 
ness with which the fruits of your benevolence are 
bestowed: all this must be seriously canvassed ere 
you can pronounce upon your own obedience to the 
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eighth commandment. ''None of us liveth unto 
hunself." ** To do good and communicate forget not." 
''Pure religion and undefiled before €k>d and the 
Father is this, to visit the widow and the fatherless 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world." "If a brother or a sister be naked or 
destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto him» 
Depart in peace, be warmed and filled, notwithstand- 
^8 yo P^^ ^em not those things which are needful 
to the body, what doth it profit ?" " My little children, 
let us not love in word^ neither in tongue, but in deed 
and in truth." 

This commandment, in the utmost puritv of its 
enforcements, derives illustration from all the prm- 
oiples of Christianity ; and all these principles derive 
illustration, in turn, from the enforcements of this 
commandment. 

Man is selfish, he is therefore depraved ; and, as 
his selfishness is infinitely offensive to a righteous 
and benevolent God, he is guilty. On this de- 
monstration of human depravity and guilt, the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of the gospel are founded; 
and it is firom their adaptation to man, in such a 
state, that the provisions of the gospel receive their 
interest, grandeur, and authority. The gospel re- 
veals the source of forgiveness, m the spontaneous 
mercy of Him who governs the world ; the ground 
of forgiveness, in the alone and all-sufficient merit 
of the Saviour^s mediation by sacrifice ; the means 
of obtaining forgiveness from this source and on 
this account, by believing in Jesus Christ ; the fruits 
of forgiveness, or in other words, the fruits of faith, 
in the grateful, persevering obedience of the heart 
and life. 

The man who thus believes, and relies on the mercy 
of God through his only begotten Son, is in possession 
of those christian principles to which we have ad- 
verted. Before God he is justified through the righte- 
ousness of Him by whom manv are " made righteous." 
Before the world he is justified, and his faith and 
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principles are jnstifiedy by the diligence, the derofed-!- 
nes8, the moderation, the justice, and the benevolaMe 
of his character. 

And the principles of the gospel illustrate the 
commandment, — ^its meaning, its Talue, its conneadon 
with the character of Grod and the happiness of the 
world. It is the ''saying grace of God," which teaches 
us ** that denying all ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in 
this present world." tt is &e gospel which inspires 
the heart with confidence towards God. The he»- 
yenly-mindedness, the spiritual tastes and pleasures, 
the subjection of the conscience and of every af- 
fection to the will of Jesus, which result from the 
faith of the gospel, ensure that temperate regard to 
the things c^ earth, on which we have insisted, — ' 
implant within a man the genuine princ^les of justice 
and honour, — and expand the soul with the generous 
emotions of benevolence. 

Do you loye.the morality of the commandment! 
The spirit of the gospel must breathe into that 
morality the breath of life. Is the spirit of the 
gospel dear to you? Prove it by your practical 
and consiftteiit regard to the entire mcnility of the 
commandment 
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BXODUS, XX. 16. 

Thou 9haH not bear fake wUnesa ogainH thff neighbonr. 

In thb commandment^ three kinds of interests are 
combined, — - the interests of truths — of character* 
-r*and of neighbourhood. To each of these it would 
be desirable to devote some portion of your attention. 
Were this our object, it would be necessary to insist, 
throughout an extended series of illustrations, on a 
never-failing agreement between our thoughts and 
words, and between our words and our conduct; 
and to instance, for the purpose of most solemn 
condemnation, the varieties of falsehood and dis- 
sembling, of insincerity and unfaithfulness, with 
which we are familiar, or to which we might be 
tempted. 

It would be interesting, — it would be humbling 
too, and, on that ground as well as others, might be 
attended with happy results, to expatiate on these 
topics. How many trains of mortifying remem- 
brances would it excite I What scenes of treachery 
and delusion would it unfold, — ^scenes in which every 
spectator would feel thai; he had peiformed but too 
prominent a part, and in the guilt as well as folly of 
which his conscience would assure him he is inex- 
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tricably involved! It would be recollected that a 
considerable part of your career has been influenced 
entirely by falsehood, — ^false views, — ^false pretences, 
— false appearances, — ^false declarations, — ^false im- 
pressions, studiously produced, and as studiously 
maintained. It would be seen, as the history of your 
own life passed before your reflection, and as the 
history of other men was disclosed, how indelibly 
the character of falsehood is stamped on the human 
character, and how decidedly it forms one of the 
most active elements in its composition. In the 
direct lying and equally mischievous equivocation 
which so soon betray themselves, — ^in the forms and 
in the spirit of social intercourse, — ^in the professions 
of esteem and offers of service, — ^in the courtesies of 
life, — in the excuses and evasions that mingle with 
the daily transactions of the world, from its lowest to 
its highest spheres, — in the assumption of religious 
belief and character, which has at all times been the 
grief of the sincere and the exultation of the profane, 
-—enough, and more than enough would be observed 
to verify tiie inspired assertion, " The heart is deceit* 
ful above all things ;— Who can know it?" 

It is dreadful, indeed, to think, that He who does 
know your heart, and who has pronounced "judg- 
ment according to truth" on its darkest secrets, is at 
this moment searching it, and will be continuing to 
search it till you stand at his tribunal. If such a 
thought has never awakened your anxieties; or if 
you nave struggled to escape its terrible forebodings; 
or if you have been content with any method of 
alleviation short of implicit reliance on the grace of 
God, through the atonement of Jesus Cbrist ; or if, 
while supposing that you do rely on that grace, you 
are not living under tiie practical conviction that the 
God of Truth beholds you, oh, in what language 
ought you to be addressed? To you there must be 
something so appalling in that truth which reveals 
your state and prospects, that you are afraid to dwell 
on its meaning, or determined not to believe it. Yet 
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you must believe it, — ^you must poaxder its meaning, 
with the seriousness of a man in earnest, and resolved 
not to perish in delusion, or the doom of the last day 
will speak it to your soul in thunders ! 

The interests of tri;th are combined, in this com-> 
mandment, with those of character. 

It is natural for us to desire the good opinion of 
our fellow-creatures ; and so happy, notwithstanding 
all the corruptions of the world, is the effect of per- 
sonal excellence on the welfare of society, that its 
worth is appreciated, — the very selfishness and po* 
licy of men, independently of their sympathies and 
better principles, inducing them to approve it. They 
are the negative qualities of character, however, that 
are most vigilantly observed. Men are rather dis- 
gusted at what is vicious than satisfied with what is 
good. There is more surmising, insinuating, cen- 
suring of what is dishonourable, inconsistent, or 
iniquitous, than expressed approbation of what is 
pure and just. The highest attainments in moral 
excellence may be constantly at work, and (like the 
unheeded beneficence of their adorable Author) may 
be shedding most blessed influences on the world, 
while no admiration is kindled, nor eulogy pro- 
nounced. The possessor of such attainments needs 
not, and he will not, complain. He is thankful to 
preserve the tenour of his way in silence :— in that 
silence he feels a testimony that coincides with the 
approbation of God and of his conscience. 

There is a large sphere of practical virtues, which, 
besides being honoured by some from a consideration 
of their intrinsic value, and their connexion with the 
state of mind they indicate, and the influence pro- 
ducing them, are '' of good report" among mankind 
in general. 

yfe have little doubt that the esteem in which 
these virtues are held, where it is not affected or 
merely echoed from the oracles of common opinion, 
is, for the most part, selfish. But, whatever be the 
ground of esteem, it exists ; and the social affections 
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must be extingiuilied ere a man has ceased to 
prize it. 

The peace and safety of society so much depend 
on mutual confidence, that the tranquillity of a man's 
mind, the security of his property, the comfort of 
his privacy, the success of his undertakings, and, in 
many cases, his support, and even his life, will be 
affected by the character he bears. 

Every man's character, therefore, is of incalculable 
importance, both to himself and to the community. 
He is indeed to be despised who can be deterred 
from what he knows to be of consequence, and feels 
to be a duty, by the dread of man's displeasure, 
whatever shape it assumes, from what quarter soever 
it may come. But, does not that man deserve to be 
execrated as a common enemy, on whom the judg- 
ment of the world, in matters witJiin the province of 
its judgment, has no control? He is vt compound 
of injustice and audacity. His own opinion is his 
law. He. can trample with contempt on the wisdom of 
ages. Spurning tne satisfactions that arise from the 
esteem of enlightened and impartial men, and 
braving all that is keen in ridicule, or bitter in sar* 
casm, he is as reckless of the character of others as 
he is disdainful of attention to his own. He can 
riot on the reputations he has blasted ; and to him 
no gratification could be more delicious than to walk 
abroad amidst the faded beauties of every character 
around him, with the consciousness that he has been 
the spoiler. 

The claims of neighbourhood are joined to 
those of character. 

Your neighbour, of course, is he who lives near 
you, and whose character, coming tinder your notice^ 
and lying more or less at your mercy, is capable of 
being affected by your representations. The word 
'' neighbour," it is true, is used more extensively^, 
and is applicable to every partaker of our common 
nature. But, whatever claims arise from this con^- 
mon participation, for the protection of character, — 
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a&d such claims undoubtedly there are, — ^tfaey are 
enhanced by the nearness of the individual to you, 
by the intimacy of your acquaintance with him» and 
by all the local and relative obligations that bind 
you to each other. In proportion to the facility, with 
which an injury may be inflicted, ought to be the 
power of those principles, and the vividness of those 
terrors, by which the disposition to inflict it may be 
curbed. In proportion, too, to the number and 
strength of the social attachments that have been 
sacrificed to such a disposition, are its depravity and 
the guilt of its indulgence. To defame any human 
being is forbidden. But if he whom you defame is 
your countrymap.-your towiismaii.-a member of 
the same profession, or of the same voluntary society^ 
whether secular or religious, — ^if he is your compa- 
nion; if he is your avowed friend; if he is of your 
own family or kindred ; if he is your benefactor or 
dependent ; if his official station be one requiring 
special honour, or yours be one requiring towarda 
lum the extension of special protection ; — then these 
are aggravations of your crime. 

Whatever is solemn in truth, whatever is sacred . 
in character, whatever is endearing in the sympathies 
and relations of humanity, has, surely, a distinct 
and urgent claim on your regards. In this com-, 
mandment, all this solemnity, sacredness, and endear-, 
ment, appeal to us with united force, — asserting their 
individual and combined authority over the JUDG- 
MBNTS we form, the febli^igs we cherish^ and the 
LANGUAOB we employ in relation to our neighbour^ 
character. 

First. The authority of this commandment is to 
preside over yonr judgment on your neighbour's 

character. 

If the weight of this authority is at all impressed, 
upon your conscience, it will suggest many questions 
before you proceed to form any judgment. You 
will ask, for instance, — Is it necessary, for any prac- 
tical purpose, that the character of a supposed indi- 
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Tidaal should stand at my tribunal? The very 
inquiry, if yoa are at all concerned about doing 
your own business and attending to your own cha- 
racter, may prevent a judicial process from taking 
place. A man accustomed to the self^inspection 
which religion requires, and anxious to avoid the 
guilt of breaking God's commandments^ will learn 
to pause. 

There may be suspicious circumstances* You may, 
unavoidably, receive unfavourable impressions* There 
may be even glaring instances of what is wrong. 
What then ? — if you have no personal nor official 
connexion with tne party; if you have no object 
before you involving the sacred rights of justice or 
religion ; if you have no private nor public interest 
affected by Ms character; if you have no kind inten- 
tion of expostulation, — no sober prospect of con* 
vincing or reforming him, — ^by what motives are you 
induced to the toil of examining the truth of a report, 
the accuracy of an impression, or the proper con- 
struction of appearances; or, if you have no relish for 
such a patient examination, by what motives can you 
be induced to judge without it ? 

Numerous cases, it must be admitted, are con- 
stantly occurring, in which it is necessary to come 
to some conclusion in your own judgment on the 
character of men. You will find it necessary, often, 
for the sake of illustrating very important principles ; 
to determine the expediency of committing to others 
delicate responsibilities and valuable trusts; with a 
view to the discharge of some of the most imperious 
duties prescribed m the word of God ; for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the baneful ascendency of a seducing 
example; sometimes, for the relief of your mind 
from that suspense which, besides its painfulness to 
an ingenuous spirit, may enervate the decision of 
your conduct; and, sdmetimes, that yon may have it 
m your power to silence the traducer, and vindicate 
an injured reputation. 

When any of these cases occur, the commandment 
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requires you to feel the necessity of judging. Where 
this necessity is not felt, you know that your desire 
to judge is prompted by a curiosity which is imper- 
tinent ; by the mere petulance of censoriousness : by 
that g;>»ip which is not more base and idle kan 
mischievous; by eagerness for the flattering com- 
parisons which your vanity may so generously insti- 
tute; by the pride of witnessing the fulfilment of 
your shrewd predictions; by the malice which is 
ever watching to discredit the unwelcome peculiari- 
ties of pure religion by the exposure of its professed 
disciples ; or, perhaps, by the mortification produced 
by the condemning virtues of your neighbour, — ^a 
mortification that will be sweetly revenged if you 
find those virtues tinged with imperfection, or 
clouded with obscurity. 

Now, it is to the prying, — ^the trifler, — the vain, — 
the shrewd, — ^the malicious, and the mortified, — ^that 
the temptations to sit in judgment oh a neighbour's 
character are most enticing ; and it is because these 
quiEilities are so predominant in the dispositions of 
mankind that needless judging is so common.* 

He who is under the necessity of judging his 
neighbour's character, with legitmiate views, will 
have to bear in mind one question more before he 
€omes to his conclusion. Granting that prudence or 
duty obliges me to judge my neighbour, ** am I at 
present qualified^" he wUl ask, '' for the undertaking? 
Am I msdd of precipitancy? Can I take that fair 
and comprehensive view of many and conflicting 
circumstances, without which it is impossible, in any 
case, to judge ? Am I furnished with materials, — ^all 
the facts to be analysed, — ^all the softening as well as 
aggravating considerations to be taken into the ac- 
count? Is my temper sufficiently cool, unbiassed, 
and disinterested, to perceive the truth? Am I in- 
fluenced in my own character by those sound prin- 
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oiples and congcientioas motives by which I am to 
try the cliaracter of others V An adhei*ence to smdk 
a cautibtis spirit would prevent innumerable viola- 
tions of this commandment. 

In those cases in which a man can satisfy himself 
that his desire to form an estimate of his neighbour's 
character is not excited by officious cnriosHityy and 
that he comes to the inquiry with the dispassionate 
temper, the moral competency, the sound judgmmit, 
the correct information, without which it would be 
as absurd, as it would be ungenerous and unjust, to 
give, or even to receive, an opinion, we cannot doubt 
there will be such a regard to the interests of truth, 
and of his neighbour's character, as the law of God 
requires ; and his decision will be enlightened, impar* 
tial, and benevolent. 

It iff to be lamented that men are so little diq>osed 
to exercise their own judgments at all, on this most 
delicate of subjects. How much easier it is to adopt 
the opinions of the dogmatical and talkative, than to 
think independently for ourselves, — ^to receive im* 
pressions finom vague reports and supeificial appear- 
ances than, ta examine their foundations! How 
much more grateful, too, to the proud malevolence 
ci our nature, to suspect the worst than to hope ike 
best concerning others ! Alas, many a ^air cha« 
racter has perished, no less through the indolence or 
weakness of those who would not, or could not, dt8« 
cem falsehood from truth, than tiirough the malice 
and activity of the original calumniator. Were it 
common for men thoroughly to sift every rumour 
affecting a neighbour's reputation, before giving it a 
moment's countenance ; — ^were it known that the 
character, and knowledge, and apparent motives of 
the reporter would be considered, as well as the pro^^^ 
bability of the circumstances he narrates, how £bw 
would dare to ** utter slander !" But while a ready 
ear is given to every surprising or mysterious tale, 
and there is no vigorous confederacy of good sense 
and good feeling against the wanton trifler with the 
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reputation of his neighbonrs, — the most dangerous 
suspicions are breathed ; the most mischievous insi- 
nuations obtain currency ; a dark brood of misrepre- 
sentations, calumnies, detractions, may be heard 
issuing forth, like fiends from the pit of destruction, 
poisoning the spirit of social intercourse, and cursing 
the dearest interests of mankind. 

Why has God endowed you with a faculty of dis- 
tinguishing truth from falsehood, and made you 
responsible for the exercise of this faculty, but to 
enable you, and induce you, to prevent these evils 
to the utmost of your power? Remember, men are 
more apt to be influenced by the opinion of others, 
than careful to sustain, by evidence, convictions of 
their own; and your opinion is capable of producing 
an effect on the opinions of very many, through a 
gradually enlarging circle. Reflect on the folly yoa 
display, — on the disgrace you incur in the estimate 
of God, and angels and enlightened men^^—and on 
the injury you may be inflicting on the ** good name" 
of any member of society, — ^by encouraging opinions 
concerning him which have not passed the bar of 
your own deliberate judgment; or by forming, 
through prejudice, inadvertency, or ignorance, a 
false judgment concerning him. Ever be careful to 
ask how far you know the truth of any charge to 
which you lend, however slightly, your sanction. 
Be amdd of even ^'thinking'' uncharitably and 
unjustly. 

Secondly. We are so constituted, that our judgt 
ments on all subjects (excepting, genersdly, matters 
of science) excite correspondent trains of feeling; 
and from the tone and streng^ of such feehngs our 
actions receive, alike, their complexion and their 
vigour. Our feelings, we are all conscions, have a 
most powerful effect, likewise, on our judgments. > 

Now, it is because the feelings we may cherish 
towards a neighbour's character have i^ decided an 
influence both on the formation of our opinions and 
on the style of our conduct, that we consider Ihem 
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as comiiig under the control of this command' 
ment. 

There is a very great portion of sinfaUiess, as well 
as of narrow«miodedness, in the current prejudices 
of society : a mind distorted by them cannot think 
justly of the character of others. Who can calcu- 
late the mischiefs arising from blind antipathies 
against particular nations, — provinces, — ^professions, 
— sects,—* families,—*- individuals : — antipathies fos^ 
tered, often, by every assiduity of education, and 
mingling with the very elements of moral feeling! 
Let no man indolently submit to these invisible bujt 

?owerful fetters on his understanding and his heart, 
'he indulgence of any one such prejudice is, equally, 
a proof of weakness and of depravity : it is as mean 
and pitiful as it is unjust. A man should bring his 
mind to the test of truth and equity ; and when he 
cannot impartially convince himself that his feelings 
towards his neighbour are wise, benevolent, and up* 
right, — ^he must have either a feeble conscience or a 
hard heart, or both, if he is not filled with shame and 
subdued into repentance ! 

No man can enter into the spirit of this command- 
ment who does not bear in mind that prejudice is 
sin, — ^who does not regard the existence of prejudice 
in his own views of the character of others as a great 
moral calamity, — ^who does not reflect on every in- 
stance in which he has indulged it, in the spirit of 
ingenuous compunction, — ^who does not strenuously 
and vigilantly resist its encroachments, and labour 
for its complete destruction by the most fervent 
prayer. How can you love him against whom your 
mind is filled with prejudice? 

The strength of prejudice is nourished, and its 
malignancy envenomed, by feelings of a mote definite 
order. We must restrict the few remarks we have to 
offer, to those immediately affecting the reputation of 
our neighbours. 

Let no man think he is likely to keep within the 
limits prescribed by the Searcher of hearts, if he is 
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infected with a propensity to pry into matters re- 
lating to the character of others. Every thing like 
avidity for information of this kind is a dangerous 
symptom. How far, very far removed is the spirit 
it betrays, from the humility, watchfulness, and sim- 
plicity of personal religion 1 It is a propensity arising, 
indeed, from feelings by no means uncommon or 
unnatural,: but, like every other evil propensity, it is 
tbe uncontrolled indulgence of such feelings. It is a 
great evil in itself, and the parent of many others. It 
lays a man open to temptations unspeakably dan- 
gerous to his own mind, and is fraught with the most 
pernicious consequences to the minds and characters 
of those with whom he may hate to do. It soon ac- 
quires the eagerness of appetite, the impetuosity of 
passion; and it will be gratified at the expense of 
truth, charity, and justice. 

The man of a suspicious tender is always hover- 
ing on the boundaries of this commandment, ready 
for the enticements of temptation. He thinks highly 
of his own penetration. He receives any testimony 
to the worth of another with the most freezing dis- 
trust; but lays hold of disparaging circumstances 
with glowing satisfaction. He is generally prepared 
with ambiguous allusions to unexplained events, to 
counteract favourable impressions. He is fertile in 
suggestions. He is skilful in selecting the worst from 
conflicting and equally dubious suppositions. De- 
spising the good-natured weakness of those who, 
ignorant, forsooth, of human nature, are deceived 
by superficial appearances, he exults in the dex- 
terity with which he can dissect living character, 
— uncovering, to his owta penetrating eye, the 
hollowness and baseness concealed from others less 
observant. 

How far this temper is the ofilspring of pride, ma- 
lignity, petulance, or the consciousness that a man is 
himself the character he sees or thinks he sees in 
others, we shall not now stay to discuss. We can only 
observe, in passing, that it is as frequently allied to 
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littleness as to greatness of intellect, — to extreme^ 
ignoranee as to extensive knowledge of mankind ; 
and that it is» in its nature, utterly incompatible with 
true benevolence, and, therefore, utterly repugnant 
to the principle of obedience to these command- 
ments. See 1 Timothy, vi. 3 — 5. 

Closely allied to suspicion is censorumsness. The 
censorious man sins against his neighbour, by a dis- 
position to judge severely of his conduct ; to be fa- 
miliar with lus failings ; to form an image of his 
character, in which every defect is prominent and 
exaggerated, and every excellence dwarfish or con- 
cealed. If the prevailing spirit of a man's mind be 
censorious, what moroseness, bitterness, acrimony, 
must enter into his composition ! The air he breathes 
is tainted. He carries in his heart the rudiments of 
social misery. If indolent, he is appalled by the 
spectres of nis own imagination ; if active, he is a 
terror and a curse to the community. Frequently, 
indeed, his poisoned shafts recoil upon himself; and 
generally, his character becomes so well imderstood, 
that of course the evil he is able to inflict is limited. 
Still every habitually censorious man must be re- 
garded with as much fear as detestation : and the 
mischiefs for which he' has to account, in '* The Judg- 
ment,'' will be found infinitely greater than he thinks. 
Let any who have a tendency to this hateful spirit 
shudder at its hideousness. 

If we cultivate an acquaintance with our own 
hearts; if self-examination is never omitted for a 
single day; if we walk humbly with God and in love 
towards our brethren ; if we implore on the behalf of 
all within the circle of our knowledge, as well as on 
our own behalf, the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit, we shall have little temptation, and less desire 
to be censorious. 

It ought not to he forgotten, that even where there 
is no very powerful prejudice operating in our minds 
against any individual, no remarkable propensity to 
wanton interference, nor any deep tincture either of 
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suspicion or censoriousness in our natural disposition, 
we may be adyancing far upon the paths forbidden 
in this commandment, by a readiness to impute mo^ 
tivesfor the conduct of our fellow-creatures. There 
is, it is true, a discernment acquired by long expe- 
rience of the ways of men, which it would be folly 
not to apply in all necessary cases. Yet, it is far 
from impossible for a man to give himself credit for 
this discernment, quite gratuitously ; or, at least, for 
a larger portion of it than has fallen to his share. 
Even where it is possessed, in whatever degree, it 
ought to be associated with great candour in judging, 
and with much self-government both in the expres- 
sion and indulgence of those feelings which an un- 
favourable judgment cannot fail to produce. But, 
a disposition to aggravate the impressions received 
from a man's conduct, by ascribing them to the basest 
of motives, cannot be too severely condemned. This 
is a disposition which indicates a total want of kind- 
ness. It hurries a man mto frequent precipitancy, 
sours his temper, destroys his peace, fosters his pre- 
judices, strengthens every suspicious and censorious 
tendency, and leads him on to the commission of the 
most flagrant sins against his neighbour's reputation, 
and against the strict requirements of truth. 

There can be no diflSculty in perceiving the dan- 
ger of holding any human being in contempt, if we 
think of the vigour such a feeling imparts to the 
pride of our fallen nature, by investing that pride 
with a sort of conscious dignity, — and of the tempta- 
tions by which we are induced to think and feel, to 
speak and act, in relation to the object of our con- 
tempt, in utter violation of that law which requires 
that we should love him. 

The withering look of the envious man, and the 
dark eye and darker soul of the revengeful, are 
violations of this law, too striking to need illustra- 
tion : — '' The wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against them." 

Thirdly. The Language we employ respecting 
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our neighbour's character must be -brought to tbe 
test of this commaDdment. 

Every man must have reflected on the wonderful 
power of language. It is not merely the vehicle of 
our ideas, the channel into which we pour our feel- 
ings, — the delicate chain that links together the 
various portions of society : it is a mighty engine, 
capable of producing tbe most blessed or the most 
disastrous effects. 

The influence of language in guiding the opinions, 
impressing the imaginations, rousing or soothing the 
passions, and affecting, indeed, the whole character 
of those on whom its power may be employed, is 
beyond calculation. We see it m the almost un- 
bounded power of the press, in the fascinating and 
often dangerous charm of conversational vivacity, 
and in the varied empire of eloquence. 

No man can, for a moment, question the necessity 
of imposing on such a power the restraints of 
moral obligation; nor wonder that a law like this 
before us should have place in the government of 
God. 

There are two views to be taken of the style and 
tone of our social communications : in the first place, 
as indicating our own character ; in tbe second place, 
as affecting the character of others* 

Our own character is indicated by our language. 
There may be as much mechanism in speech as in 
action. It should be remembered that the habits of 
education are as apparent in the one as in the other. 
It is not, therefore, in the measured forms and re- 
iterated phrases obtaining in every department of 
society, that we are to seek the developement of 
character, but in the spontaneous efiiisious of the 
heart. 

'' Our lips are our own*' appears to be a maxim 
expressing the wishes, if not the sentiments, of 
mankind at large. Hence, no branch of self-govern- 
ment is so difficult as the government of the tongue. 
The sins of speech are those of which we think 
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least, to which we are the most liable, but against 
which we do not fortify onrselves by such solemn 
convictions* as restrain from grosser crimes. In the 
courtesies of the world, too, unspeakably greater lati- 
tude is allowed in speech than in any part of our 
conduct. The Psalmist David discovers the utmost 
anxiety on this subject, in many of his prayers and 
meditations. He felt the danger and he knew the 
guilt of '^ sinning with his tongue." The Apostle 
James has devoted one of the liveliest passages in 
Holy Writ to a description of the power of the 
tongue, — a power beyond comparison more unma- 
nageable than the fiercest natures in creation. See 
James, iii. 

Whether a man speak through inadvertency, or 
under the power of passion, or with the express 
design of producing an impression by what he says, 
it is by his words that he betrays the leading cha- 
racter of his mind, the flow of his thoughts, the 
bias of his feelings. To avoid the sins of the tongue 
b the perfection of external christian morals. So 
great, indeed, must be the power of holy principle, 
so matured the exercise of spiritual discipline imder 
the guidance of divine grace, which secures exemp- 
tion from this class of sins, that ** if any man offend 
not in word, the same is a perfect man, and able, 
also, to bridle the whole body." On the other hand, 
if a man is not awakened to the real sinfulness, in 
the sight of God, of sins of this nature, and does not 
make it an object of his daily prayer, watching, 
struggling, to be delivered from them, his specula- 
tions or professions, or even appearances of piety, 
are of no avail. " If any man among you seem to 
be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, this man's 
religion is vain." 

The exhibition of our own character to the eye of 
our own conscience is one of the leading objects of 
divine revelation, and one of the most valuable uses 
of these commandments. The principles contained 
in the preceding observations are applicable to our 
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mode of speaking on any subjects that come within 
the range of the divine law,- — in other words, po 
every subject on which it is possible to speak under 
the influence of our manuold depravity. "The 
things that proceed out of the mouth come for|b 
from the heart" 

A second view of our communications regarda 
them as affecting the character of others* Our lan- 
guage may affect the character of others directly,-^ 
as in the cases of perjury, lying, misrepresentatioja, 
detraction, slander. On these cases, we surely nee4 
not enlarge. 

The periurer ruins his soul by impiously invoking 
his Maker s sanction to the violation of his own law, 
and the injury of hi^ own creatures. " A false witness 
shall perish. '^AU liars shall have their portion 
in the lake which bumeth with jSre." He that hath a 
*' perverse tongue falleth into mischief." We know 
what David, "in the Spirit,",said to Doeg:*— "Thy 
tongue deviseth mischiefs, like a sharp razor working 
deceitfully. Thou lovest evil more than good, 
and lying than to speak righteousness. Thou lovest 
all devouring words, O thou deceitful tongue. Grod 
shall likewise destroy thee for ever. He shall take 
thee away and pluck thee out of thy dwelling-place, 
and root thee out of the land of the uving." 

It is not easy to form an adequate idea of the 
criminality of slander. It is, certionly, an evidence 
of consummate folly ; but it is folly capable of pro- 
ducing the most mischievous results. It is a noxious 
exhalation from the corrupt heart, to darken what- 
ever is fair, and blast whatever is lovely, in human 
character. In Scripture, the slanderer is compared 
to a viper: a disgusting reptile, insinuating, ve- 
nomous, stinging, — the object alike of hatred and of 
fear. The tongue of the traducer is described with 
the most powerful diversity of language: it is an 
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anrow> — ^a scourge,-*^ sword,— an open sepulchre, — 
sharp as a razor, -^fiercer than the beasts of the 
forest, — ^terrible as fire, — charged with the poison of 
asps. 

He who utters lies against his neighbour, whether 
accompanied by the solemnity of an oath, or occurring 
merely in common conyersation, — whether they be 
gross falsehoods, or skilfully mingled with the truth, 
is guilty of a complication of sins,— contempt of the 
Grod of Truth, and malice, injustice, cruelty, towards 
the man he injures. 

It has often been very justly remarked, that the 
name given to the most malicious being in the uni- 
verse is applied by the sacred writers to persons of 
this description. The resemblance is no less accurate 
than appalling. It holds, with dreadful emphasis, 
in the case of those who, like ** the accuser of the 
brethren,'' — ''speak all manner of evO, falsely, against 
the disciples of Jesus Christ." They are in close 
alliance with those restless and accursed spirits 
who hate all truth and all goodness, whose element 
is darkness, and whose work is death: and unless 
''perad venture, God will give them a change of 
mind to the acknowledging of the truth, that they 
may recover themselves out of the snare of the 
devil, by whom they are taken captive at his will," 
their portion in eternity will be the same ! 

Our language may affect the character of a neigh* 
bour indirectly ; either by producing on the n^inds 
of others false conceptions of that character, or, 
when such conceptions have been otherwise pro- 
duced, by omitting to do what may he in our power 
to rectify them. 

To persons actuated by the feelings we have at- 
tempted to expose, there are constant temptations to 
excite the most groundless impressions of this nature. 
Nothing is easier or more common than to give vent 
to the spirit forbidden in this commandment, with- 
out any apparent infraction of its literal require- 
ment. Facts may be selected ; incidents adverted to ; 
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features of the moral couotenaDce combiQed ;— ^tlra 
actual exifteiice of which could not be questioned^ 
Yet there may be a principle in the selection or 
arrangement of truths, which, by a sort of moral 
chemistry, converts them into virtual falsehoods- 
How pitiful the sophistry by which a man would 
persuade himself that he has not borne "false wit* 
ness agednst his neighbour/^ merely because he can 

Erove beyond denial the reality of the circumstances 
e narrates, — ^whilst he knows that the impression 
he is producing or deepening is unjust ! The Pha« 
risees said of Jesus, " This man receiveth sinners, 
and eateth with them." The fact was, simply,, a» 
they stated. But what was the intention of the 
statement, — ^what was the effect which they expected 
^nd wished to produce ? 

There is a style of alluding to facts in the history 
of our neighbours, and there is a power of forming 
grotesque or absurd associations with particular fea- 
tures in a neighbour's character, which, however 
creditable to the wit, or favourable to the designs, of 
those who employ ihem, are as really dangerous to 
themselves as injurious to those around them. Every 
thing, indeed, removed from the simpUcity, candour, 
and fairness of a christian spirit, '* cometh of evil." 

It remains for us to remark, — that, as the com- 
mandment requires ns to regard a neighbour's re- 
putation with the tenderness we feel, and wish others 
to feel, towards our own, it is our duty, when in 
our power, to remove the false impressions that may 
have been produced. This is incumbent on us even 
though the false impressions have been produced by 
others ; but, especially if, either through thought- 
lessness or in malice, we have ourselves produced it. 
A man is often placed in . circumstances in which 
both his honour and his courage, in this respect, 
will be tried. It is, surely, nobler to confess an 
error in judgment, or a failure in duty, than to plunge 
deeper in folly and in guilt by obstinate perseverance ; 
— and does it not evince greater elevation of mind. 
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as well as soandness of principle, to repel than to 
sanction the insinuations of the slanderer, — to re- 
buke than to admire the jests of the ill-natured and 
satirical ? 

Let the man who expects to be accepted in the 
judgment for the sake of his morality pause to 
examine the foundation on which he rests. Let him 
ask his heart if it be not wiser, safer, happier, to 
renounce every such dependence, and to rely simply 
on the obedience of Jesus Christ. 

Let the christian professor put it to his own con- 
science whether he enters into the spirit and practice 
of this commandment. 

Reader ! Is thine heart right in the sight of God ? 
O turn thine eye inward and consult thy deepest 
thoughts. Remember that ''thy Father seeth in 
secret." He is to be thy Judge ! 
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BXODUS, XX. 17. 

Tktm MU not covet f &y neighbomt's houtey thou shaU noi covet thf 
neighbtmr^e «pr/«, nor his man-^enant^ nor his nudd-senanty nor fas 
ox, nor kU om, nor any thing that is thy mighbowr^a. 

This closing commandment is of great importance 
in two distinct points of riew, — ^m^t, as exhibiting 
the spirit of all the previous conunandments ; and, 
secondly^ as laying the foundation for just and con- 
sistent views of all the doctrines of the gospel. 

It exhibits the spirit of the divine law, as ex- 
tending to the desires of the heart; the subtlest 
movings of the mind, as well as the visible actions 
of the life. 

In reading the other commandments, a man may 
lose sight of the real character of the government 
under which he is placed, and may imagine that if 
he secures the confidence of his fellow-creatures he is 
safe. This, in fact, is known to be the prevailing 
state of mind among men of every rank. It is 
thought, that if we are not infringing on the rights 
of o&ers, — not seizing their property, — not ma- 
lignantly traducing their characters, — ^not wantonly 
endangering their lives, we are moral. But this 
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coDimaQdment brings us under the eye . of an om- 
niscient Ruler, under the authority of a spiritual 
govemment. It teaches us that our thoughts and 
wishes are minutely inspected. It pursues us to our 
secrecy. It pierces the Teil of external appearances. 
It lays open the foldings of self-delusion. It scru- 
tinizes our very souls. It makes us feel the omni- 
presence of the Deity. It brings the sanctions of hu 
law to bear directly on our present consciousness. 
It links the moments of our existence to the throne 
of the last judgment; and pours into the inmost 
chambers of the spirit the light of a future world. 
** I had not known sin, except die law had said, 'Thou 
shalt not covet/ ^ 

It is not necessary, here, to enlarge on the spe* 
djications contained in this commandment, because 
in the five preceding commandments they have al- 
ready been purposely considered. We may, how- 
ever, offer a few remarks, suggested by the language 
of this commandment, and urging our obedience 
to it. 

We are so constituted, that whatever appears to 
us likely to contribute to our happiness becomes an 
object of desire. In this part of our nature origi* 
nates every effort for the attainment of those ad- 
vantages, whether physical or intellectual, moral or 
domestic, or political, personal or relative, transient 
or permanent, real or imaginary, which are the 
allurements of human contrivance, industry, or am- 
bition. 

From the depraved selfishness of our race, these 
desires, so far from being regulated by a supreme 
regard to the will of God, and balanced by benevolent 
affections towards the myriads of our fellow-crea- 
tures all urged by the same tendencies, and all roving 
in pursuit of happiness through the same varieties 
of enjoyment, are continually drawing us into sin. 
This sin is an evil, both as infinitely hatelEul to him 
who is "glorious in holiness," and as filling our 
hearts with envy, jealousy, and enmity towards our 
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fellow-men, when their interest or reputation, or 
pleasures, interfere with ours. 

We are required by this commandment to be 
content and thankful in the reception of that por- 
tion of created good which has been given us, and 
to rejoice most cordially in the measure of hap- 
piness, whether greater or less than our own, be- 
stowed on others. Every feeling inconsistent with 
this grateful contentment and fraternal sympathy 
is the rising of rebellion against Qod. We are to 
adore the wisdom and the sovereignty of his gra- 
cious providence in distributing the possessions and 
enjoyments of the present life, — ^remembering that 
our neighbour's rights are recognised and main- 
tained by the Lord of the Universe. We are to 
bear in mind the temptations and cares, the ad- 
vantages, the solemn responsibility, the personal 
and reciprocal duties, belonging atike to the high 
and the low. We are to cultivate the spirit of true 
religion, our only preservative from pride and avarice 
if we are rich, — ^from envy, dissatisfaction, and in- 
subordination, if we are poor. We are to have the 
eye of our contemplation and our hope on *' things 
which are not seen, and eternal," lest the things 
which are ''seen and temporal*' should engage all 
our thoughts, absorb all our solicitudes. 

Do you regard the bounds of your habitation as 
fixed by " the only wise God 2" Do you familiarise 
your mmd with those facts and declarations of the 
Scripture which display the sinfulness, the folly, and 
the curse of "minding earthly things?" Are you 
seeking first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness? Do you dread the misery of having your 
portion in this world ? Are you attentively ob- 
serving the history of mankind, to learn how far 
worldly prosperity is from being either an evidence 
of the favour of God, or cx>nducive to the real hap- 
piness of its possessor? Have you ever reflected 
on the poverty, self-denial, submission, heaveuly- 
mindedness of Jesus ? Do you hold it as .a ^xed 
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principle, influencing your thoughts, prayers, and 
plans, that as a sinner you deserve perdition ; — and 
that any misery short of perdition, is, in reality, a 
blessing demanding the gratitude of eternity! Are 
you occupying the talent entrusted to your care 
with a holy fear, lest, small as that talent may be, 
you should be unable to render a good account of it 
at the last? Do you consider the salvation of yeur 
soul as a matter of paramount interest, demanding 
the utmost earnestness ? 

Catechise yourself ivith questions such as these* 

If you are unwilling to bring your heart to such 
tests, — or if, without being afraid of the scrutiny, 
you find nothing in the result to rebuke your worldly* 
mindedness, to check your inordinate desires, to 
dispel your pining cares, how fearfullly unprepared 
you are for eternity ! 

Secondly. The importance of this commandment 
will be felt when we consider it as laying the founda- 
tion for just and eoneistent views of the doctrines <f 
the gospeL 

It is tiie character of spirituality and strictness 
given to all the commandments bv the language of 
the last, that makes every one of these requirements 
the voice of God speaking to our consciences. We 
can conceive of a human government enjoining the 
outward observance of a day devoted to the services 
of religion, making children responsible for their 
conduct to their parents^ and holding men of every 
class amenable to its tribunals for murder, theft, 
and calumny; but it would be impossible, even 
though it were not presumptuous, for the most 
perfect human legislation to dictate to our thoughts, 
to limit our desires. 

Now the entire discoveries of revelation, with 
whose authority the authority of the commandments 
is identified, are discoveries of the mind of God: 
** He is of one mind." So far is any part of his 
revelation from being inconsistent with any other 
parts, that it is impossible for us to have a clear 
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conception of any particular discoyery, but in pro-» 
portion to the clearness with which we comprehend 
the whole. 

If you consult the Scriptures, you will find thai 
the gospel is a scheme of mercy to i^ostate man ; 
that tins scheme emanates from the Lord our God, 
as the Governor of the uniyerse ; that it contains an 
exhibition of his character, and of the just and holy 
principles of his vast administration ; that it is de- 
signed to bring back to himself millions of wandering 
and ruined sinners ; that it originates, and could not 
but originate, in the purest grace ; that its purposes 
are accomplished through the mediation of the Divine 
BedeemeiPs sacrifice ; and that the actual bestowment 
of mercy, and all the blessings of time, and all the 
joy of eternity, resulting from that mercy to indi- 
vidual believers, is secured by the sovereign and 
efficacious agency of the Spirit. 

These subume truths are spoken by the same God 
who ''spake the words" of these commandments. It 
is only by invalidating the authority, or by sab« 
duing the lofty tone, of the commandments, that a 
man can either resist the evidence, or pervert the 
meaning, of the doctrines of the gospel. 

How, for instance, can a man consistently deny 
the total and universal depravity of the human 
race, without first destroying the uncompromising 
strictness of the divine law, thundering forth its 
curses on even an irregular desire? How can a 
man persuade himself into the notion diat it is not 
his duty to believe on the name of Jesus Christ for 
the salvation of his soul, without first persuading 
himself that it is not his duty to love God with 
all his heart, and his neighbour as himself, — ^in a 
word, that nothing is due from him to God, and, 
consequedUy, that he is not a subject of the moral 
government of God? How can a man refuse his 
assent to the reality of the atonement made by the 
sacrifice of Jesiis Christ, and to the necessity of such 
an atonement in order to his obtaining the.foi^ve- 
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MM of his sins, without first refusing his assent to 
the permanent authority of the law of God, and to 
the sincerity of the Supreme Being in enforcing that 
law by such awful sanctions? Or how can a man 
reject the testimony of Scripture on the subject of 
the Divine Spirit's influence, — as essential to that 
change of heart, without which a depraved being 
cannot love the God by whose law every one of his 
irregular desires is condemned,— ^and as freely, un- 
deservedly communicated to such beings, whose need 
of that influence is the proof of their unworthiness, 
without first impugning the veracity of the Lawgiver, 
and asserting that man is not so unworthy a being as 
to need it? 

It is of the last importance to be convinced that 
all the perversions of the doctrines of the gospel are 
to be traced to this one point, — the dissatirf€u:tum of 
fallen man with the perfect and unchanging purity of 
God. Admit this grand and essential principle, and 
all those doctrines of the gospel which are most 
humbling to the pride of the human understanding, 
and most repulsive to the self-sufBciency of the 
human heart, must be true. Admit that man is a 
sinner, and he cannot be saved firom the consequences 
of sin, but by the grace of God through the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ; nor from the defilement of 
sin in all his affections, but by the special com* 
munications of that grace, in the influences of the 
Holy Spirit. We are persuaded, that, if you tho- 
roughly study the law, it will lead you to this con- 
viction. Nor is the persuasion new, nor is the tenor 
of discussion to which it has urged us without the 
highest examples. 

The great promise of the gospel which sustained 
the minds of our first parents, in the dreadful hour 
of their apostasy and condemnation, was delivered 
in circumstances highly illustrative of the sentiment 
we are advimcing; for the views they then pos- 
sessed of the sentence they had incurred made them 
feel the necessity and the value of such a promise. 
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It wa« tifitr the promulgation of the lav at Sinai, 
that the priesthood, the taberaacle* the sacrifices, 
and all the other types of the Mosaic economy were 
instituted in the wilderness. 

How often, in the public discourses of Jesus 
Christ, and in his more private dialogues with the 
various classes of character surrounding him, do we 
see his anxiety to produce an trnpre^^ion of the 
sanctity and strictness of the commandments,— evi- 
dently for the purpose of silencing the objector, 
and of preparing him to ''receive the kingdom of 
God." Tiiere is one instance of this nature pecu* 
liarly instructive. ''And one of the scribes came, 
and having heard them reasoning together, and per- 
ceiving that he had answered them well, asked him. 
Which is the first commandment of all I And Jesus 
answered him. The first of all the commandments 
is. Hear, O Israel ; the Lord our God is one Lord : 
Ajid diou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength. Thb is the first com- 
maodment. And the second is Uke, namely this. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There 
is none other commandment greater than these. 
And the scribe said unto him, Well, Master, thou 
hast said the truth ; for there is one God ; and there 
is none other but he ; and to love him with all the 
heart, and with all the understanding, and with all 
the soul, and with all the strength, and to love his 
neighbour as himself, is more than all whole burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices. And when Jesus saw that 
he answered discreetly, he said unto him. Thou art 
not far from the kingdom of God."* Observe the 
language of Jesus: "Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God." Does he not intimate, that, to 
perceive the purity^ authority, strictness, and reason- 
ableness of the £vine law is necessary to a man's 
reception of the truth of the gospel ; that, consistent 

■ ' ' ' I ■■ ■ ■ ■ II——— II II, 

• Mark,xu.8S— 91. 
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views of the law^ if followed out to their genuine 
consequences^ would issue in the submission of the 
heart to the faith of Christ; that there is some- 
thing hopeful in the state of that man's mind who 
is convinced of the excellence of the law of God, 
even in its most rigid requirements and in its severest 
denunciations; that the clearest theoretical views, 
and the most ingenuous verbal acknowledgments 
on this subject, if not pursued to their final results, 
if rested in, if regarded with complacency, fall in- 
finitely short of that state of mind which is essential 
to salvation ; and that it is the duty of the teachers 
of Christianity to produce, to the utmost of their 
ability, enlightened conceptions of the divine law, — 
to encourage inquiries on this great question among 
all descriptions of persons, whatever be their known 
prejudices or their seeming motives, — to approve 
the soundness of judgment discovered in die ob- 
servations of such inquirers, — and to urge on their 
attention the necessity of pursuing their inquiries, 
with this impression, — that however near they may 
be to the principles and the spirit of the religion of 
the gospel, they have not yet embraced them ? 

In the same ''spirit of a sound mind" which cha- 
racterised the conduct of our Lord, the apostles 
preached and wrote. The discourse of Paul before 
Felix is an illustrious example of this wisdom. 
"And after certain days, when Felix came with 
his wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he sent for 
Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in Christ. 
And as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come, Felix trembled, and an- 
swered, Go thy way for this time ; when I have a 
convenient season, I will call for thee."* It was in 
explaining to FeUx '' the faith in Christ/' that Paul 
** reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come." If we compare this account with 
the structure of the Epistle to the Romans, it will 

* Acts, xxiv. 24, 85 « 
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not be difficult to perceive that the apostle was 
laying the foundations of his argument in support of 
the gospel, in the aathority and sanctions of the 
government of God, whose "judgment is according 
to truth against them which commit such things." 
It was an argument that brought" the terror of the 
Lord" before his luxurious auditor; an argument 
that must have pressed on him, with resist^s ur- 
gency, his woeful condition, in bearing the characters 
of unrighteousness and intemperance, and hurrying 
to his account at the tribunal of omniscient purity 
and justice; an argument that must have made him 
feel that he could neither escape the guilt with which 
bis conscience charged him, nor burst the fetters of 
the bondage in which his passions held him, but by 
humbly and cordially embracing " the faith in Christ ;** 
an aigument which, as he could not elude its grasp 
on his understanding, and would not yield to its 
authority over his heart, made him trembk in the 
desperate effort to adopt the alternative that gra- 
tified his pampered indolence, as be said, " Go thy 
way " 



CONCLUSION. 

We have now arrived, it may be presumed, at a 
conviction that the design of the present volume is 
according to the Scriptures ; that the law of God is 
authoritative; that its demands are spiritual, urged 
by the most solemn sanctions, and permanent as our 
immortal nature. We have seen that the intention of 
the law, as revealed in the Bible, is to enlighten the 
conscience, to awaken the mind to the value of the 
gospel, and to guide the conduct of everv believer, 
impelled by a new and holy nature, and influenced by 
christian motives. 
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Reader, it is not enough to have general opinions, 
however enlightened, on this great sabject. Be en^ 
treated to meditate on the commandments of God, 
with a view to your own spiritual advantage. Be 
not satisfied until you are a living witness of the 
wkdom and the grace of God in using these com* 
mandments, amplified in every precept of the Scrip- 
tures, ^md embodied in the character of his own 
Son, to enlighten your conscience, to bring you to 
Christ, and to direct every motion of your heart and 
life. It is in the hope that you may be induced to 
•'delight in the law of God after the inward man," 
and enabled to exhibit the power of christian sen- 
timents in the purity, rectitude, and benevolence of 
your conduct, that we have endeavoured to assist 
your contemplations of this law, 
. Let what you have been reading impress you 

WITH A CONVICTION OF YOUR PKRSONAL DE- 
PRAVITY AND GUILT. 

Are you not a subject of the Divine Government? 
Is not the law contained in these conmiandments the 
standard of your thoughts, desires, words and actions? 
Is it not, then, of infinite concern to you, to know 
whether your moral nature, the state of your heart, 
accords with this standard ; and whether the overflow- 
ings of your heart in your wishes, words, and doings, 
will bear the scrutiny of omniscience? And can you 
entertain a doubt? 

What ! are you not sure that there is within you 
an habitual inclination to transgress,— an inclination 
which, notwithstanding the restraints of education, of 
law, of human opinion, of the word of God, of your 
ovm conscience, — ^you have more or less indulged 
through every hour of your existence? 

There is a natural tendency in scriptural views of 
the commandments to produce such convictions as 
these : it is impossible to possess scriptural views of 
the law without such convictions. They are con- 
victions resulting from feeling rather than from 
theory; spontaneously arising in the mind while 
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fixed in attention to the spirit of the law» rather tiian 
acquired after processes of reasoning. 

You are bound to make yourself acquainted with 
that law according to which you will be judged, and 
to make every effort necessary for this purpose. But 
when yon know what the law requires, you need no 
effort for arriying at just conceptions of your own 
character. Effort, indeed, is needed ; but it is to 
resist those flattering notions which may deceive you 
into a false estimate, or to shake off the indolence or 
cowardice that would keep you from forming any 
estimate at all. You cannot but be persuaded, that 
if the views we have taken of the commandments 
are correct, you have never seen a man who, fairly 
brought to the test, would not be condemned. You 
must be sensible that, if these views are correct, 
every human being is depraved and guilty. Unless, 
then, you can discover that we have been advancing 
sentiments directly at variance with the Scriptures, 
with the result of all inquiries into the facts of human 
nature, and with the suggestions of every enlight- 
ened conscience, you have no reason to question the 
accuracy of our leading views of these command- 
ments ; and you must listen to the charge they bring 
against you : — you are depraved, because your heart 
is averse to the strictness of the commandments ; you 
are guilty,because * 'the Judge of all the earth" has made 
you accountable for all your thoughts and feelings. 

Study the law. Besist not the convictions it must 
necessarily excite. Be not afraid to meet, fairly, its 
whole meaning, — its utmost requirements. Be as- 
sured, that however humbling and distressing may be 
the effect of such a complete yielding of your mind to 
the impressions of the truth of God, that humiliation 
>and that distress are likely to begin a process that will 
issue in the renovation of your nature, the enlight- 
ened and pure tranquillity of your conscience, the 
peace of your heart, the progressive holiness of your 
character, and the perfection of your happiness in a 
higher state of being. 
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Such an issue, however, is impossible without the 
thoroughly humbled state of spirit wluch only a 
conviction of your personal depravity and guilt can 
produce ; and it is for the sake of so grand and happy 
an issue, in your case, that we urge on your attention 
those views of God and of yourself which are adapted 
to convince you. O look back on all you can remem- 
ber of your past history. Look narrowly into the 
present state of your desires, your thoughts, your 
purposes, your affections. Fix on any part of your 
character, or any hour of your existence, — the best 
feature, — the purest hour, and ask yourself impar- 
tially, ''Is there not enough in this to evince the 
moral pollution of my nature, to sustain the conviction 
of my guilt r 

Surrender your mind to these trains of thought. 
Suffer no sentiments, no pleasures, no engagements 
or connexions, to interfere. Remember, that the 
state of your mind on this subject is, to you, of in- 
finitely higher and more lasting consequence than 
all other interests combined. Assure yourself, any 
reluctance to pursue such reflections is criminal, 
and, therefore, incalculably dangerous. Consider, 
you cannot be either safe or happy while you are 
unwilling to think, and to persevere in thinking of 
your character, as known to God, and as revealed 
by him for the purpose of exciting you to serious 
thought. Place before you, as vividly as possible, the 
many considerations that may promote the depth, and 
earnestness, and vigour of your reflections. Call to 
mind the suggestions of a solemn nature, — ^whether 
from the guides of your early education, from the 
events of Providence, from the instructions of the 
christian ministry, from the character and happiness 
of the pious around you, from the wretchedness of 
the irreligious, from the smitings of conscience, from 
the declarations of Scripture, from the prospects of 
death and eternity, — with which you know yoii have 
trifled. 

Think of the perfect Holiness, Wisdom, Justice, 
Truth, and Goodness of the God from whom you have 
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wandered ! Think of the Love that reigns throughout 
the whole mystery of that salvation which you have 
been neglecting ! Think of the anguish of the Divine 
Redeemer whom your sins have pierced, when the 
Father made ** his soul an offering for sin !" O be sa- 
tisfied with nothing short of the most intense engage- 
ment of your whole mind in thoughts like these. 

The consciousness of your personal depravity and 
guilt will prepare you to rely, for deliverance 
prom both, ok* the perfect obedience of 
Jesus Christ. 

By " the perfect obedience of Jesus Christ," we 
mean the whole of his humiliation, his virtues, his 
sufferings, and his death. 

For this obedience he was fully qualified by the 
union of the divine and human natures in his own 
mysterious person ; he freely undertook to render it 
from the tenderest compassion for our ruined race ; be 
was solemnly set apart to this obedience in the pur- 
pose, appointment, and consecration of the Father ; 
and he accomplished it, in the immaculate purity of 
his human nature, securing the entire fulfilment of 
every requirement of the law, as well as in *' the tra- 
vail of his soul," when ''it pleased the Lord to bruise 
him, and to put him to grief." 

The necessity of such obedience, as the ground on 
which a depraved and guilty being can be received 
into the favour of God, arises from the very consti- 
tution of the Divine Government ; and it is as illus- 
trating the spirit and sustaining the majesty of that 
government, that we behold the true dignity and 
efficacy of the Saviour's obedience. 

It is not, simply, an exhibition of mercy, but of 
" Mercy and Truth" meeting together. It is not 
merely the triumph of grace, but of *• Grace reian- 
ing through righteousness, unto eternal life." ** God 
hath set ham forth, not only as a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, for the remission of sins;" but, 
also, ''to declare his righteousness, that he might 
be just, and the jnstifier of him which beiieveth in 
Jesus." 
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How stapendous, as well as gi^acioas^ was the de- 
sign of the manifestation of God in the flesh ! When 
the Incarnate Redeemer had accomplished all that 
had been given him to do, how vast the conception, 
how mighty the feeling, when he cried, " It is finished !" 
That was a consummation in which were involved, — 
besides the eternal interest of the human race, — ^the 
benevolent anxieties of those holy beings, whose joy 
is enhanced by the diffusion of happiness through the 
creation, — the fears of the accursed spirits to whom 
the happiness of any being is an aggravation of their 
own misery, — and, above all, the character, the pur- 
pose, and tiie promises of him who raleth over all. 

Then was perfected that pure and lovely display 
of character, of humility and benevolence, of com- 
passion, meekness, and devotion, of patience, re- 
signation, heroism, by which the law was at once 
illustrated, honoured, and enforced : and which was 
to constitute both the ground of hope, and the model 
for imitation, to the penitent believer. Then a flood 
of light was thrown on '' all things written in the 
Law, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms con- 
cerning him;" and every prophecy relating to the 
time, or manner, or incidental t^ircumstances, or 
sublime intention of his sufferings and death, was 
explained by its minute accomplishment. Then was 
uttered the shout of victory over the powers of 
darkne8s,-brui8ed. spoiled, destrojjed. triumphed, 
over, in his Gross! Then was abolished the whole 
system of shadowy, transient, preparatory institutions, 
which derived all their value from their typical con 
nexion with the services of the Great High Priest 
who was to come, and which, though retained by 
the pride of Jewish nationality with tenacious grasp, 
now beca^ie like the body from which the spirit has 
departed,— -cold, lifeless, burdensome. Then an un- 
seen hand tore aside the veil. No more were victims 
to bleed on those altars. No more was the worship 
of Jehovah to be restricted to the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, and the "dwelling places of Jacob.'* No 
more was the high priest to enter with his incense 
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into **the Holy of Holies." Now, the universe 
was to be the Temple of Jehovah ; the '^ Presence 
of God," the Holy place ; Jesus the only Priest ; his 
Divinity the altar; his Offering the only sacrifice; 
his Merit the only incense ! 'Hien was paid *' the 

Erice" of man's redemption, — "even the precious 
lood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot." " He who knew no ein wax nutde 
ein for us, thai we might be made the righteousness 
of Ood in him" 

Why did victims die in solemn sacrifice on Patri- 
archal and Mosaic altars? Why did the Prophets 
touch their harp with such deep awe, and with such 
trembling jo^, when the coming, the death, the 
glory, the kingdom of Messiah were the themes? 
Why did ** the Man of Sorrows" advert, at all times, 
with such affecting interest, to the crisis of his suf- 
ferings, — and whence arose his "agony and' bloody 
sweat," — and whence that piercing cry, ** My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" Why do 
apostles preach and write with enthusiasm so glow- 
ing about " the love of Christ," — " the blood of 
Christ," — " the cross of Christ," — " the obedience of 
Christ," — "the name of Christ?" Why are believers 
commanded "to show forth his death until he come," 
in the supper he has instituted as commemorative of 
himself? And what mean those songs that utter the 
adorations of the heavenly worshippers : " Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain?" — Surely, every offering 
that bled on ancient altars, every prophet that looked 
into futurity, every groan of the suffering Saviour, 
every apostle in whose heart the attraction of the 
cross was felt, and every believer that remembers 
his Lord in the breaking of bread, and every saint 
that " beholds his glory" in the paradise above, is a 
witness to you of the perfection and the merit of 
that obedience on which we entreat you to rely 
your hopes! 

If you really feel your depravity and guilt, you 
feel tne need of some solid basis for your confidence. 
In the obedience of Jesus Christ such a basis is 
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provided : it was rendered with this design ; for this 
purpose it is accepted of the Father; to allore the 
confidence of sinners it is proclaimed to them in the 
gospel; through this obedience every one that be- 
lieveth is freely justified by the grace of God : no 
other mode of obtaining justification is possible ; no 
other is needed; no other is desired by him who 
thoroughly understands, approves, and loves the 
law. ** Is the law, then, against the promises of 
God?" Grod forbid! for if there had been a law 
given that could have given life, verily righteousness 
should have been by the law. But the Scripture 
hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by 
faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that 
believe. But before faith came we were kept under 
the law, shut up unto the faith which should after- 
wards be revealed. Wherefore the law was our 
schoolmaster (to bring us) unto Christ, that we might 
be justified by faith." 

A DEVOUT AND PRACTICAL DEPENDENCE ON 

THE INFLUENCES OP THE HoLY SPIRIT is essen- 
tially connected with your convictions of guilt, and 
with your reliance on the obedience of the Saviour. 

It IS by those influences that the mind is awakened 
to the great questions affecting its moral and eternal 
interests; is enabled to appreciate the demands of 
the law, and induced to approve them ; and is ted, 
in simplicitjr and penitence, in earnestness and faith, 
to Jesus Christ. ^ 

It is no less humiliating than true, that, until the 
heart is visited by the influences of the Spirit to 
change its disposition, — ^its pride, its aversion to the 
law, its hatred of God, its deadness to all spiritual 
apprehensions, are sufficient to preclude the possi- 
bility of any convictions of sin, and consequently, of 
any faith in the Redeemer. 

Your dependence on the Spirit must be felt and 
acknowledged, then, in your Jirsi attempts to under- 
stand either the reouirements of the law, or the doc- 
trines of the gospel. Xor must your feeling of de- 
pendence ever be interrupted. WTio is to guide 

L 
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yoa HI your fiatoie inquiries into the wiM of God ? 
Who is to fortify, to strengthso^ and to encourage 
tiie principles of that new nature, wUdi prompts 
the sincere inqniry, and produces the habits of obe- 
dience ? Who IS to kin^ and to keep aUve within 
you thd lowly and fervent affections of spiritual 
religion ? Who is to bring home to yonr enjoyment 
the comforts and the hopes of faith '{ Who is to dwell 
in you, io Jill you with bis inflaence, to preserve you 
from falling, to impress and deepen on yonr character 
the image of your Lord and Saviour, and to *^$6al 
you unto the day of redemption V 

Daily implore his illumination. Let your prayers 
for his aid be constant and earnest. Wait, in a 
watchful, tranquil, devout state of mind for the an- 
swer to your prayers. Store your memory with 
the Scriptures; for it is "through the truth" that 
you are to be sanctified. Beware of confounding 
the sensible operation of natural affections with the 
effusions of this sacred influence. Keep at the ut- 
most distance from those impure thoughts, irascible 
tempers, worldly principles, and ne]|^ligent habits of 
attending to the solemn duties of religion, by which 
" the Spirit*' is grieved and quenched. 

'* (What the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh,) God, sending his own Son, in the 
likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, condemned sin in 
the flesh, that the righteousness of the law might 
be fulfilMt in us who walk not after the flesh but 
cfter t1\e Spirit. For they that are after the flesh 
do mind the things of the flesh ; but they that are 
.after the Spirit do mind the things of the Spirit. 
For to be cari^lly minded is death, but to be spi<- 
ritually minded is life and peace. Because the carnal 
mind is enmity against Ood ; for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed eon be. So then tliey 
that are in the flesh cannot please God. But ye are 
not in the flesh« but in the spirit^ if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwell in you. Now, if any man have 
iiot the Spirit of Christ, be is none of his.'' 

Finally. The tendency of all the truths brought 
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be£or« yon is to bvlivbn your anticipations 

OP THE DAY OF JUPGMBNT. 

The Supreme Governor^ on whose laws we have 
been relQecting^ has ** appointed a day in which he 
will judge the world in righteousnesa^ by that man 
whom he hath ordained." He will sit on the. throne 
of his glory, and all the dead shall stand before 
him ; mid ** the books shall be opened, and yon shall 
be judged accordii^ to your woiks" In that day, 
the deity of the Saviour will be most illustriously 
displayed; for Ae "great wUte throne" is ^'the 
judgment-seat of Christ*" The immense and mys- 
terious scheme of universal providence will be un- 
folded. The successive dispensadons of the grace 
of God in the guidance and protection of his church 
will be completed. The honour of the divine govern- 
ment will be asserted. All the principles and systems 
thathave divided or controlled the opinions of mortals 
will be brought to the test. The secret characters of 
men will be revealed. The destinies of all will be 
finally and irreversibly pronounced. 

Prepare to meet him. Betake yourself to the 
crucified Redeemer. Take refuge, now, in his cross, 
for the hour is coming, when " a great ransom can- 
not deliver you." 

Prove your reliance on his righteousness for ac- 
ceptance, and on his Spirit for holiness, and strength, 
and comfort, by your watchfulness, your humility, 
your conformity to the Saviour's example, and your 
entire, conscientious, and consistent devotion to his 
service. Never lose sight of the necessity of being 
" created anew in Christ Jesus unto good works." 
Daily revolve in your mind his own authoritative 
declaration: "If ye love mk, keep my com- 
mandments." 
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